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KOUSSEVITZKY IS 
RE-ENGAGED FOR 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Contract Renewed Until May, 
1929—Concerts Under Bat- 
on of Famous Russian 
Have Been Exceedingly 
Prosperous—C asella Con- 
ducts as Guest During Lead- 
er’s Temporary Absence, 
Presenting His Partita for 
Piano and Orchestra, Thus 
Given Its First Hearing in 
Massachusetts Ca pital— 
“La Giara” Given 
OSTON, Jan. 17.—Serge Kousse- 

vitzky will lead the Boston Sym- 
phony for at least two more 
according to reliable information, 
having agreed to extend his term of 
activity with the organization until 

May, 1929. The terms of his con- 

tract are described as “flexible.” The 

original contract had been previously 


years, 


extended from January, 1925, to the 
present time. 

Mr. Koussevitzky has successfully 
guided the progress of the Boston play- 


ers, since he assumed his American post 
in the autumn of 1924. His imnovations 
in rehearsal and other routine have 
caused considerable comment, as he has 


in many cases proved stricter in h 
mands than previous leaders here 

In the absence of Serge Koussevitzky, 
who was taking a brief rest, Alfred 
Casella served in the capacity of guest 
conductor at the concerts given by the 
Boston Symphony on Friday aftern 


[Continued on page 36) 


WASHINGTON GREETS 
NEW BATON FIGURE 


Georgesco Makes Début im U. S. as 





Operatic Conductor 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 15.—The début 
a new baton figure in the Capitals” musi 
life—Georges Georgesco, of the Ru 
manian State Opera—provided inte 
in the second presentation this season by 


the Washington National Opera Com 
pany. 
This was Mr. Georgesco’s first ar 


pearance in America as an operatic con- 
ductor, though he had previously been 
heard in New York as guest director of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra 

Leading “La Bohéme,” he made the 
score a poetic whole. He showed tem- 
perament, fire and keen understanding in 
his conducting, and was an inspiration t 
the singers and the orchestra. Th 
many curtain calls which the member 
of the company received after each act 
were well earned. Mr. Georgesco came 
in for his share of the applause, which 
he acknowledged by waving his approval 
to the cast and his orchestra. 

The performance was a gala one, the 


< 
= 


general director, Edouard Albion: the 
new conductor, cast, orchestra and 
chorus receiving much applause The 
audience was one of the most brilliant 


which has gathered for 
Cabinet ministers, members 
matic corps and fashionable folk 
pied the boxes and orchestra circle. The 


opera here 
- +), — 
f the diplo- 
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HAROLD SAMUEL 


Whe Adds to Past Accomplishments as a Leading Exponent of Bach’s Music the Feat of an 


Entire Week of Programs by This Master in New York. 


(See Page 15) 





Rochester Company to Visit New Y ork 
For Week's Season of Opera in English 





Theater Guild in Manhattan 
Is Sponsor for Engagement 
—Young American and Ca- 
nadian Singers Compose 
Personnel of Organization, 
Which Numbers Forty 
Artists 

tytn gg oo N. Y., Jan. 17.—Con- 

tract ealling for a week’s series of 
appearances in New York this season by 
the Rochester Opera Company has just 
been signed by the Theater Guild in Man- 
hattam, umder whose auspices the organ- 
ization will appear, with Vladimir Ros- 


ing, director of the company. This an- 
moumcement was made here today by 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 


man School of Music. 

The engagement will be for one week 
im the early spring, the opening date 
and the répertoire to be announced later. 


and former leader of the British Na- 
tional Opera Company, will conduct the 
performances, assisted by Emanuel Bala 
ban, formerly Dresden Opera. 
The productions w:.. be under the per 
sonal direction of Mr. Rosing. 

The Rochester Opera Company is com- 
posed entirely of young singers, born 
either in the United States or Canada. 
It numbers about forty artists, including 
chorus and orchestra. It has been in ex- 
istence about three years, having been 
organized to present opera in intimate 
form at a cost low enough to make it 
available to the general public. It also 
has for aims the providing of a field 
for American singers with operatic 
aspirations and the promotion of opera 
sung in English 

Its principals were selected from vari- 
ous parts of the country after competi- 
tive auditions. They have received train- 


ing and practical experience through 
frequent appearances in the Eastman 
Theater and in Kilbourn Hall here. 


Their répertoire includes eight operas. 


The theater has not yet been decided Some of the principals last year toured 

pon Canada with Mr. Rosing and appeared 

It is hoped that Eugene Goossens, con- last summer at Chautauqua Lake and at 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic the Conneaut Lake Festival. 
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ST. LOUIS FORCES’ 
SEASON ASSURED 
BY $50,000 GIFT 


Reported Crisis in Affairs of 
Symphony Is Averted by 
Generous Act of Cora Lig- 
gett Fowler, Widow of Sym- 
phony Society’s President— 
Annual Fund Planned to 
Take Care of Next Year’s 
Budget—First Local Hear- 
ing of “Pines of Rome” and 
Dohnanyi Suite Are Fea- 
tures of Ganz’ List—Sylvain 
Noack Makes Bow as Soloist 


r. LOUIS, Jan. 15.—Completion 
Soi the St. Louis Symphony’s sea- 
son has been assured by a sponta- 
neous and voluntary gift of $50,000 
from Mrs. Cora Liggett Fowler, 
whose husband, John Fowler, was 
president of the Symphony Society 
for several years prior to his death. 
This opportune donation has averted 
a serious situation, of which there 
has been much discussion—the pos- 
sibility of having to cancel concerts 

The generous gift merely takes care 
of this year, stated 
that the funds obtained last spring in 
the campaign for this season were far 
less than anticipated and not sufficient 
to meet the expenses of the orchestra. 

The hope is expressed that this sub- 
stantial gift will be an inspiration to 
others to make donations toward an 
annual fund so that the future of the 


however, as it is 


[Continued on page 33] 


SYRACUSE 10 GIVE 
CYCLE OF BEETHOVEN 


of All 





University Promotes Series 
Nine Symphonies 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Syracuse 
University, employing the Syracuse Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Vladimir 
Shavitch, will present all Beethoven’s 
nine symphonies in four concerts, during 
March. These concerts will be given at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and during 
their performance all classes of the uni- 


versity will be dismissed. The Ninth 
Symphony will be given in the gym- 
nasium which seats 3500. A chorus of 
400 is now being rehearsed for this 


concert. The chorus will be made up of 
the University Chorus of 180; the Men’s 
Glee Club, of 50 voices; the Women’s 
Glee Club, numbering eighty, and forty 
voices from the Syracuse Liederkranz. 
Small supplementary choruses from 
Wells College, Oswego, and Utica will 
be joined to this body of singers. The 
performance will take place on Satur- 
day, March 26, the ;ctual date of the 
Beethoven Centennial. 

Syracuse University is said to be the 
only university to attempt performance 
of the entire Beethoven symphonic 
cycle. 

Percy Grainger was the piano soloist 
at a recent popular Sunday evening con- 
cert given by the Syracuse Symphony, 


[Continued on page 36] 
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CYCLE OF WAGNER OPERAS ANNOUNCED 


Metropolitan Will Give 
“Ring,” “Tristan” and 
Other Works 

General Manager Giulio Gatti-Cas- 
azza of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany announced last week the particu- 
lars of the forthcoming special matinée 
cycle of Wagmerian operas. As hereto- 
fore, the cycle will imclude a complete 
performance of “Der Ring des Nie- 
and this season, three other 
works. “Lohengrin.” “Tristan und 
Isolde” and “Die Meistersinger,” will be 
beard instead of two of past years. 

The dates are announced as follows: 


Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 16, “Lo- 
“Das 


belungen,” 


hengrin. 
Thursday 
Rheingold.” 
Friday afternoon, 
Walkire.” 
Friday 
fried.” 
Friday afternoon, 
dammerung.” 
Friday afternoon, 
un<¢ Isolde : ; 
Wednesday afternoon, March 30, “Die 
pistersinger 
“' aire cycle will be conducted by 
Artur Bodanzky and following his prece- 
dent of last season, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
will introduce to the New York public a 
new Wagnerian tenor in the person of 
Walther Kirchhoff, who will make his 
first American appearance as Loge in 
“Das Rheingold.” Mr. Kirchhoff will also 
be heard as Siegmund in “Die Walkire” 
and the vounger Siegfried. Rudolf Lau- 
benthal wil! sing the elder Siegfried, and 
Tristam. As im last season’s perform- 
ances. Mr. Kirchhoff will be the Walther 
of the “Meistersinger” cast. Michael 
Bohnen will sing Weten in “Das Rhein- 
gold” but will relinquish the role to 
Friedrich Schorr in the two following 
operas. Nanny Larsen-Todsen will sing 
Frickha in “Das Rheingold” and the three 
Rriimnhildes. also Isolde. Karin Bran- 
zell will be the Fricke of “Die Walkiire.” 
Mme. Branzell is also announced for 
Erda in “Siegfried” but Mme. Schumann 
Heink will replace her as Waeltraute in 
“Gétterdimmerung.” Maria Miller will 
be the Eve in “Die Meistersinger” and 
Friedrich Schorr will sing Hans Sachs. 
Full casts of each of the musie dramas 
are as follows 


afternoon, Feb. 24, 
March 4, “Die 
afternoon, March 11, “Sieg- 


March 18, “Gotter- 


March 25, “Tristan 


% 





HENGRIN 
, » Hemry Michael Bohnen 
~ i" Rudolf Laubenthal 
Risa « } > Maria Jeritza 
Trlrasr 7 Friedrich Schorr 
Ortrud Karin Branzell 
The King’s Herold teorge Cehanovsky 
DER RIN DES NIEBELUNGEN’ 
“DAS RHEINGOLD” 
Woeotar Michael Bohne n 
Denne Arnold Gabor 
Froh Max Altglass 
Looe Walther Kirchhoff 
Alberich Gustav Schuetzendorf 
Mime George Meader 
Fasolt Leon Rothier 
Fafne Adamo Didur 
Fricka Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
Fiveia Maria Mueller 
Erda Karin Branzell 
W oglinde Ed@itha Fleischer 
Wellqund« Phradie Wells 
Flosshildc Marion Telva 
IIE WALKtCRE” 
Sigmund Walther Kirchhoff 
Hunding Pavel Ludikar 
Wotan. Friedrich Schorr 
Sw olind« Fierenmce Easton 
Brunnhild« Namny Larsen-Todsen 
Fricha Karin Branzell 
Helm weer Marcella Réseler 
Gerhild« Charitette Ryan 
Ortlind« Editha Fleischer 
TS eed Ina Bourskaya 
ee ocr Walkure Marion Telva 
Waltrant« / \" ette Wakefield 
Sicorwne Grace Anthony 
Schowerth Kathi'n Howard 
=) & BE EI 
Sic ofr wd Walther Kirchhoff 
Mime Max Bloch 
Der Wande Friedrich Schorr 
Alberich Gustav Sechuetzendorf 
Pafne James Wolfe 
Krda Karin Branzell 
Brannhide« Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
Stimme des Wold «ls E@itha Fleischer 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 
Siegtrod Rudolf Laubenthal 
Gaunt he Friedrich Schorr 
Hagen Michael Bohnen 
Alderich swstav Sehuetzendorf 
Brunnhild« Nanny Larsen-Todsen 


Maria Mueller 
Schumann Heink 


Gutrune 
Waltraut¢ hormest 


VW eglind: Editha Fleischer 
Weligund« Phradie “Wells 
Flosshilde Marion Telva 
I. Nerne Merle Alcock 
IL. Nerne Phradie Wells 
lil. Norm Marcella Roggeler 


“TRISTAN UND ISOLDE” 


POG re. KEES we oe came Rudolf Laubenthal 
King Marke................Michael Bohnen 
Isolde. -..+.....-Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
SS SESS a eee Clarence Whitehill 
ee Arnold Gabor 
Pc. 4k Veteck tak reeaN Karin Branzell 
is < od Kas > 6 0's 0S ReS oh SE George , Meader 
pT TTR cts ee James Wolfe 
BG wits > ibs 2akealscan ee eet Angelo Bada 


“DIE MEISTERSINGER VON 


NURNBERG" 
Eva.. TeeTTTCTT TTT eel sisi 
pO EE Tee Kathleen Howard 
Walther von Stolzing.....Walther Kirchhoff 
Hans Sachs. weeeeeceeeseese+Michael Bohnen 
Beckmesser.... ...Gustav Schuetzendorf 
ll ES ry Se, Pavel Ludikar 
Kothner. .....Lawrence Tibbett 
Vogelgesang , 0: ''e le Orin: 6 sy pete lesa a 
Ss 5 Sha Pwes 6 4k  D e Angelo Bada 
at cn dhand &e wade Os 6 eles ee Max Altglass 


..Giordano Paltrinieri 
-Louis D’ Angelo 


Risslinger . . . 
Nachtigall....... 


Ganda acad bitannaddn eee hewn Paolo Ananian 
Pn 6 ab oe ERD Od wk VAD James Wolfe 
pS Se ee Pree ree William Gustafson 
PT | PPP ere eee George Meader 
A Night Watchman...........Arnold Gabor 





Toscanini Still Ill; Georgesco 


Conducts 


NNOUNCEMENT from _ the 
New York Philharmonic Socie- 
ty on Monday was to the effect 
that Arturo Toscanini’s continued 
illness would make it impossible 
for him to conduct this week’s : 
Philharmonic concerts, and that =: 
Georges Georgesco, Rumanian con- 
ductor, would officiate in his stead. 
Mr. Georgesco appeared recently 
as guest conductor of this orchestra 
at the special Philharmonic Pension 
Fund concert. His scheduled pro- 
gram for the Thursday night and 
Friday afternoon events included 
the Overture to “The Bartered 
Bride,” the “Procession-Nocturne” 
of Rabaud, Strauss’ “Tii! Eulen- 
spiegel” and Brahms’ Second Sym- 
phony. It was hoped that Mr. 
Toscanini would take up the baton 
for following concerts. 
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MME. RODZINSKI AIDS HUSBAND IN CONCERT 


Philadelphia Players Are Led 
by Assistant Con- 


ductor 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 16.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski, as- 
sistant conductor, was heard in a pair 
of concerts in the Academy of Music on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 14 and Saturday 
evening, Jan. 15. The program was as 
follows: 
Overture, “‘Rouslane and Ludmilla,” 
Glinka 
Symphony No. 4 in E Flat Major, 
Glazounofft 
Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis and Chloe,” 
Ravel 
Suite from “Petrouchka”..... Stravinsky 
Leopold Stokowski is on his mid-winter 
vacation, perhaps accompanied by the 
spirits of Bach and Handel. In any 
event, there was a decided swing to 
modernity and the music of colors and 
pictures in the program presented by 
Mr. Rodzinski. Mme. Rodzinski also 


participated. Making her first public 
appearance in this city, she played the 
plano passages in the ‘“Petrouchka” 
Suite, disclosing an authoritative technic 
and a sense of artistic fitness in her con- 
tribution to the instrumental web. 

A novelty in these concerts, though in 
reality a work far from new, was the 
Glazounoff Symphony. An enlivening 
score, it is not perhaps freighted with 
profound thought, yet is an admirable 
example of sound symphonic writing, 
replete with melody and engaging effects, 
and quite free from certain of the char- 
acteristic excesses of Slavic gloom. Mr. 
Rodzinski read the work in impetuous 
style. Even more zest, with occasion- 
ally some sacrifice of shading, was im- 
parted to the still refreshing overture to 
“Rouslane and Ludmilla.” 

There was a deservedly cordial re- 
ception for the skilful.y written ‘‘Daph- 
nis and Chloe” Suite, one of the finest 
specimens of Ravel’s talent, which stamps 
him as among the most inspired modern- 
ists. Mr. Rodzinski duly emphasized the 
piquancy of the Stravinsky music, 
presenting the art of this composer 
in its best estate. 





University of Wisconsin Glee Club to 
Make European Tour 


KANSAS Clty, Mo., Jan. 15.—The 
men’s glee club of the University of Wis- 
consin has made arrangements for a 
concert tour of northwestern Europe in 
the summer of 1927. Leaving New York 
on June 25, the club will appear in Lon- 
don, Oxford, Cambridge, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Ostend, Brussels, 
Paris, The Hague and other cities dur- 
ing a six weeks’ tour which will end on 
Aug. 6. En route to New York, concerts 
will be given at Cleveland and Rochester. 
The club will also sing in New York. 
For the tour, E. B. Swinney, director of 
the club, will choose thirty-two singers 
who have been members of the concert 
glee clubs of the university for the last 
three years. Last spring the Wisconsin 
glee club won first honors in the national 
contest for university men’s glee clubs. 


New York Symphony to Tour Middle 
West 

Immediately following the concert of 

Jan. 21, the New York Symphony starts 

on a ten days’ tour through the Middle 

West. Walter Damrosch will go with 

the orchestra as conductor for the first 


Philadelphia Modernist Society 


{nnounces First Concert 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 15.—The 


newly organized Society for 
Contemporary Music is progres- 


sing actively. Enthusiasm has 
marked the co-operation of many 
prominent musicians in Phila- 
delphia as organizers and mem- 
bers. The first concert is planned 
definitely for Monday evening, Feb. 
28, in the Academy of Music Foyer, 
with recent compositions of Hinde- 
mith, Prokofieff, Milhaud and 
Whithorne scheduled for hearing. 
The object of the Society is to 
make possible the hearing of con- 
temporary works which would not ~ 
ordinarily be given under other : 
auspices. W. R. M. E 


° wnt 


seven concerts in Akron, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Columbus, Pittsburgh and Williams- 
port. Otto Klemperer will conduct the 
final three in Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. The next New York 
concert will be Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
6, in Mecca Auditorium. Assisting 
artists for the February concerts will in- 
clude Elizabeth Rethberg, Pablo Casals, 
Alexander Brailowsky and _ Joseph 
Szigeti. 


“King’s Henchman” World-Premiére for 
Feb. 17 at Metropolitan 


The world-premiére of Deems Tay- 
lor’s three-act opera, “The King’s Hench- 
man,” on an English text by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, will be given by the 
Metropolitan Opera on Feb. 17. This 
work, commissioned by the Metropolitan, 
will be the twelfth American work pro- 
duced by that house under Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s management. The leading 
roles, as exclusively announced by Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA several months ago, will 
be sung by Florence Easton, Edward 
Johnson and Lawrence Tibbett. Others 
in the cast, as it is now planned, will 
include George Meader, Marion Telva, 
Joseph MacPherson, Dorothea Flexer, 
William Gustafson, all Americans. 


Judges Chosen for Detroit Composers’ 
Contest 


DETROIT, Jan. 15.—The following will 
act as judges at the Tuesday Musicale’s 
annual contest for Detroit composers: 
Edgar Stillman Kelley; Earl Moore, 
head of the University School of Music 
in Ann Arbor; and Luther Moffitt, assist- 
ant to the head of the music department 
in the State Normal College at Ypsilan- 
ti. Prizes aggregate $475 and cover all 
types of composition. The chairman of 
the contest, which closes Feb. 1, is Mrs. 
Walter T. Furney. M. McD. F. 


Hadley Conducts for Reiner 


Henry Hadley was announced to con- 
duct a pair of concerts for Fritz Reiner 
in Cincinnati on Jan. 21 and 22. The 
program includes Hadley’s Symphony 
No. 3 and Saint-Saéns’ “Carnaval des 
Animaux.” 


MILWAUKEE STIRRED 
BY ALFANO’S OPERA 


First Concert by Muzio Is 
Recorded As Emphatic 


Success 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 15.—Alfano’s “Res- 
urrection,” the last of the three operas 
given here by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company under the local management 
of Margaret Rice, proved the most in- 
teresting of the series, largely because 
of the personal success of Mary Garden 
in the leading rdle. 

Perhaps no other réle in which Miss 
Garden has sung offers her greater dra- 


matic opportunities than does the part 
of Katiusha in “Resurrection.” Musical- 
ly, the demands thus made on Miss Gar- 
den are not great, but she is equal to 
them. Fernand Ansseau, who sang 
the tenor réle of Dimitri, revealed a voice 
of singular beauty. In fervid realism 
Mr. Ansseau proved a fine partner for 
Miss Garden. Cesare Formichi made 
much of the limited baritone part. Minor 
réles were also in capable hands. 

Roberto Moranzoni distinguished him- 
self at the conductor’s desk. Alfano’s 
skillful orchestration was exploited to 
the utmost by this leader, and the sing- 
ers were inspired to their finest efforts. 
The stage management of Charles Moor 
and his beautiful settings contributed 
much to the general artistic success 

For the first time, Milwaukee has had 
an opportunity to hear Claudia Muzio 
on the concert stage and the verdict is 
that she is a singer who meets admir- 
ably every requirement of detailed song 
as well as the larger opportunities of 
opera. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the Civic Concert Asso- 
ciation. 

_Mme. Muzio has a rich, full voice, of 
ringing strength, and having wide range 
which permits her easily to explore the 
lowest tones of the scale as well as the 
heights. Added to this facility in vocal- 
ization is a keen dramatic sense which 
unerringly sets the proper mood for song 
and aria. Mme. Muzio’s opening aria, 
from “Aida,” brought an immediate re- 
action from 3000 listeners. Then came 
numbers by Pergolesi, Donaudy, Mo- 
zart, Dalcroze, Puccini, Wintter Watts. 
Ganz, Lehmann, Burleigh and other 
composers. All were delivered with the 
genuine artistry which bespeaks a singer 
of artistic judgment. 

Not a little of Mme. Muzio’s success 
was based on occasional illuminating 
touches of humor. 

Charles Lurvey, the accompanist, well 
known to Milwaukee from having made 
his home here for many years, played 
with distinction. 


x 


Washington Forms Seventy-five 
Piece Orchestra 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 19.—Spon- 
| sored by the Pan-American 
Union, an orchestra of seventy-five 
pieces to be known as “The United 
Service Orchestra,” has been or- 
ganized here and will begin prac- 
tice immediately. The orchestra 
will be under the joint conductor- 
ship of Capt. William J. Stannard, 
director of the United States Army 
Band, and Lieut. Charles Benter, 
leader of the United States Navy 
Band. It will be featured in con- 
certs soon to be given in the Hall 
of the Americas in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union Building. This orches- 
tra will be unique in that it will 
lay unusual stress on the basses. 
Eight double basses (twice the 
number generally used) will be in- 
cluded. Music of the New World 
will be featured, and visiting Latin- 
American artists will be invited to 
appear from time to time. The 
first concert of the present season 
in which the new orchestra will ap- 
pear will be the thirty-third of 
these given under the auspices of 
the Pan-American Union for the 
purpose of creating a better knowl- 
edge of the music of Central and 
South America. It will be held 
about Feb. 20. Designed princi- 
pally for broadcasting, the orches- 
tra will be heard through NAA, 
the Navy Yard Station. 
ALFRED T. MARKs. 
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“Fidelio”: 


Pr oat sat LAL Adal 


An Expression of Operatic Revolt 


| " 


Buia! 


Beethoven’s Antipathy to Frivolous Subjects, and His Lofty Ideals of Humanity and Art Were Fundamental Impulses 
Finding Outlet in Masterpiece of Music Drama, Based on Conjugal Felicity—Master Disdained Concessions to 
Popular Taste—Success, If Tardy, Carried Vogue of “Fidelio” Far and Wide—Candid Ethical Content 
Is Element of Imperishable Score 
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SCENE OF THE WORLD PREMIERE OF “FIDELIO” 


The Famous Theatre an der Wien in Vienna, Where Beethoven’s Only Opera Was First Given in 1805. 


AND SOME OF THOSE IDENTIFIED WITH IT 


At the Right, Beethoven as He Appeared at This Time. The Inset at the Upper 


Left Is of Anna Pauline Milder-Hauptmann, the Original “Leonore”; Inset at Upper Right, Joseph Sonnleithner, Who Prepared the Original Text of “Fidelie” 


By MAURICE HALPERSON 


p~ T is in his Ninth Sym- 
phony and in “Fidelio,” 
his only opera, that 
Beethoven’s ethical 
conceptions of the world 
and of art have found 
their loftiest expression. With regard 
to “Fidelio,” it had not been easy for 
him to find a suitable subject, for the 
light or sensual, not to say frivolous, 
was fundamentally antipathetic to his 
whole being. 

“I need a book which will stimulate 
me and spur me on,” he wrote to a 
friend, “one that is ethical and ele- 
vating. I never have found it possible 
to get into the mood for lewd texts; | 
have to be able to undertake my task 
with love and intimate sympathy.” 

Later he wrote: “It would be impos- 
sible for me to compose operas like Mo- 
zart’s ‘Don Juan’ and ‘Figaro’; I have 
an antipathy to doing so. It would not 
have been possible for me to have se- 
lected such subjects; they are too frivo- 
lous for me.” 

And so he came to write “Fidelio,” 
probably the noblest work our operatic 
literature, taken as.a whole, can boast; 
a work which may be given a place be- 
side. Wagner’s “Parsifal” as a “festival 
play for the dedication of a stage,” one 
of those works which actually rob the 
stage of its character as a mere institu- 
tion for entertainment, and take rank as 
a guide and uplifter to another and 
loftier sphere. 

It is true that a work imbued with an 
ethical world-concept of the kind is de- 
void of the elements of general popu- 
larity; and thus “Fidelio,” while it is a 
world-famous score and one again and 
again revived, never has drawn the 
crowd or permanently maintained its 
place in the répertoire. The Master’s 
procedure is all too austere and ethically 
rebuffing to do so; he disdains every con- 
cession to popular taste and aristocrati- 





Editor’s Note: The Metropolitan’s 
revival of “Fidelio,” on the afternoon of 





Jan. 22, will be reviewed in detail in next 


week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. With 
this article on the history and vicissi- 
tudes of Beethoven’s only opera, it is a 
pleasure to call attention to the circum- 
stance that Maurice Halperson, the dis- 
tinguished veteran among New York 
critics who has supplied MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA with so many engrossing historical 
articles, will resume such valued contri- 
butions, to appear from time to time. 
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cally deprecates “the applause of the 
gallery.” 


Attracted by Subject 


It was in the spring of 1804 that Bee- 
thoven—after, in consequence of Schi- 
kaneder’s suggestion during the previous 
year, he had taken into consideration va- 
rious ideas for an opera—accepted a com- 
mission from Baron Braun, the director 
of the Theater an der Wien in the Aus- 
trian capital, to write an opera for that 
famous house. Beethoven made clear 
that he had been very much attracted 
and impressed by a French libretto, 
which Bouilly, the author of the book 
of Cherubini’s “The Water Carrier,” had 
written, a libretto entitled ‘“‘Leonore, or 
Conjugal Affection.” As a matter of 
fact, Gaveaux already had set this sub- 
ject as an opera, but the child of his in- 
spiration was short-lived. The cele- 
brated musical director of Napoleon I, 
Ferdinando Paér, also had set the book 
—which in the meantime had been trans- 
lated into Italian—and had called it 
“Leonore,” which made it impossible for 
Beethoven to give his work the same 
name. It is for this reason it was called 
“Fidelio.” Beethoven had seized upon 
the subject quickly and with gusto, for 
it was one on which he could lavish all 
his power and individuality. 

Instead of the customary coquetteries 
of the opera libretto of the day, this 
book sang the praise of conjugal fidelity. 
And, besides, it is a political martyr 
whom Leonore releases from captivity. 
This was a thought which must have set 
Beethoven’s soul and mind aflame, for 


he had a decided sympathy for the fun- 
damental ideas of the great French 
Revolution, was the friend of the poor 
and oppressed, and nourished in his 
noble heart the hope of a freer, happier 
future for the brotherhood of man. 

As a result, those portions of the 
opera which concerned themselves with 
these ideas were worked out with special 
and loving care as, for instance, the 
figure of the noble Don Fernando and, 
particularly, that of Leonore, flaming in- 
corporation of the truest wifely affection. 
The heroic quality of this love and the 
exuberance with which it is expressed 
in the wedded lovers’ reunion and re- 
lease, attained an unanticipated lofti- 
ness of emotion in Beethoven’s music. 
Unfortunately, the Master retained the 
dialogue of the German Spieloper, which 
decidedly retards the action, and is espe- 
cially annoying in the present day; and 
it is for these reasons that the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan has again de- 
cided to substitute for the dialogue the 
recitatives which Mr. Bodanzky has sup- 
plied. 

The First Performance 


The performance of Beethoven’s work, 
which was given for the first time at the 
Theater an der Wien, on Nov. 20, 1805, 
under the most unfavorable conditions, 
did not achieve a success. Intelligent 
music-lovers, it is true, at once recog- 
nized the value of this elevating music, 
yet the premiére took its course without 
arousing any favorable reaction on the 
part of the audience, and the following 
day the critics were anything but appre- 
ciative. A number of circumstances had 
helped to bring about this unfavorable 
result, above all the fact that Napoleon’s 
troops had occupied Vienna only a few 
days before. A goodly number of the rich 
and powerful had fled from town, and 
Beethoven’s patrons of high rank were 
not represented in the public, while on 
the other hand, a number of French offi- 
cers were in evidence who, quite natural- 
ly, were unable to appreciate the aristo- 
cratic German score. 

Aside from this the opera itseit wzs 
too novel and unusual; it departed too 
radically from the graceful or, in any 


event, sensuously appealing operatic 
productions cherished in those days 


when, beside Mozart, Paér. 
Cherubini and Salieri ruled the hour 
Instead of splendid stage scenes and pro- 
cessionals, magnificent decorations and 
mises-en-scene, “Fidelio” offered only a 
sombre vista of prison walls and the noc 


turnal darkness of a horriblk 


Spontini, 


dungeon 
Structural Defects 


Nor should it be overlooked that its 
non-success was also in part due ts 
structural defects in the work itself. The 
opera, in its original version, dragged 
along in a perceptibly heavy and leaden 
fashion; the first act, in particular, with 
its rank luxuriance of Marzeline epi- 
sodes which, after all, are only of sec 
ondary importance, wearied the auditors; 
and after the tremendously striking sec- 
ond act the third once more seemed to 
be top-heavy and of endless length. Bee- 
thoven—when he withdrew his work 
after three performances—made radical 
changes, in connection with which a con- 
temporary remarked that he literally 
had recreated the score, the high mo- 
ments of the first version gaining an 
even greater dramatic power in the re- 
vision. 

Finally, the cast of artists to whom 
the work had been entrusted im the 
Theater an der Wien was by no means 
one very resplendent or even satisfac- 
tory. Only the singer who took the part 
of Leonore stood out, and she was a girl 
of no more than twenty, destined fully 
to grasp the spirit of her réle only at a 
later date. She was Anna Pauline Mil- 
der, afterward Frau Milder-Hauptmann, 
the talented daughter f a ; 
burgher, and endowed with a wonderful 
voice, whom Haydn once paid the follow- 
ing compliment: “My dear child. you 


have a voice like a house!” Until her 
seventeenth year she had served a lady 
of the Vienna aristocracy as a maid, and 
she may have patterned her high-born 
stage manners after those of her mis- 
tress. 

It was she who again sang the rile of 
Leonore in the year 1806, at a revival of 
Beethoven’s opera, one which agai 
failed of the anticipated success. Thi 
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Schumann’s “Manfred” Revived by Friends of Music 





Actors from Spoken Drama 
Collaborate with Soloists, 


Chorus and Orchestra in 
Presentation of Byron’s 


Drama — Toscanini’s Con- 
tinued Illness Causes Shake- 
up Among Conductors — 
Mengelberg Leads Concert 
on Eve of Sailing—Hans 
Lange, Assistant Concert- 
master, also Assumes Baton 


YRON’S “Manfred,” 
with Schumann’s _inci- 
dental music, which had 
ei not been heard in New 
Px a York for about two dec- 
ades, was revived by the 
Friends of Music with prominent 
actors from the spoken drama read- 
ing the play. Artur Bodanzky led 
the soloists and chorus in a perform- 
ance which was of much interest. 
Hans Lange, assistant concertmaster 
of the Philharmonic, assumed the 
baton owing to the illness of Arturo 
Toscanini, making a good impression. 
Willem Mengelberg returned to the 
podium for one concert just before sail- 
ing for Holland. Otto Klemperer, with 
Walter Gieseking as soloist, gave an in- 
teresting program at the head of the 
New York Symphony forces. No visit- 
ing orchestras were heard during the 
week. 





Byron and Schumann 


HE Friends of Music are not neces- 

sarily the friends of Byron, no mat- 
ter how deep and warm their affections 
for Robert Schumann. So, in present- 
ing “Manfred,” the text as well as the 
music, in the Town Hall Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 16, they probably convinced 
a considerable number of the younger 


generation that “the pageant of the 
bleeding heart” is not for them. 

Yet, for those old-fashioned beings, 
who can tolerate a little rhetoric now 
and then, and see behind the so-called 
morbidities of the Byronic phasis of 
romanticism, that very sense of “frus- 
tration” about which so many of our 
modern writers have made an ado- 
stilts aside—it was worth while to have 
Schumann’s music heard in conjunction 
with the poem—for play “Manfred” cer- 
tainly is not, whatever the theaters have 
tried to do with it. If one of our most 
distinguished antiquarians is correct, 
more than twenty-two years have passed 
since New York last heard the work 
complete. This reviewer, though glad to 
have been present Sunday, will not ask 
for a repetition in the immediate future. 

David Bispham, it is recalled, was the 
reader of a Symphony Society repre- 
sentation in 1904. Some six years later, 
Walter Hampden recited verses at an 
incomplete performance. For Sunday’s 
reversion, four men and two women from 
the spoken theater were summoned to in- 
terpret the parts, Paul Leyssac assum- 
ing the sorrows of Manfred, C. Norman 
Hammond doing double duty as_ the 
Chamois Hunter and Herman, Egon 
Brecher giving forth the consolations 
of the Abbot, and Ernest Rowan divid- 
ing his earnestness between the lines of 
the Spirit and Arimanes; while the 
feminine parts fell to Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Blanche Yurka, the former 
taking care of the Witch of the Alps 
and Astarte, the latter of Nemesis. The 
solo vocalists of the afternoon were 
Dreda Aves, Arnold Garbor, Dudley Mar- 
wick and Carl Schlegel. Otherwise, 
Conductor Artur Bodanzky’s forces were 
the usual ones—the chorus so admirably 
trained by Stephen Townsend and the 
orchestra which, like its conductor, ap- 
pears “by kind permission of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany.” 

The performance was an excellent one, 
particularly with respect to its musical 
quality.. Solo parts are of no bulky im- 
portance, but they were circumspectly 
sung. The chorus had no difficulties 
with Schumann’s straightforward writ- 
ing, and the “Hymn of the Spirits of 


Arimanes” had glow and sweep. Con- 
ductor Bodanzky naturally found his 
outstanding opportunity in the Overture, 
which contains more substance than all 
the remainder of the music, and played 
it with due regard for the soul struggle 
it was intended to represent. 

Nor was it the fault of the players 
if the Byronics of the lines hovered at 
times close to burlesque. The world, for 
weal or woe, has put such things away. 
They may still be read, but not aloud. 
Elocution is not a lost, but a disin- 
herited art. Miss Skinner and Miss 
Yurka were good to look upon . and 
pleasant enough to hear. Mr. Leyssac, 
with more to declaim, ran greater risks, 
and came through them triumphant, if 
not unscathed. The audience applauded 
and recalled the participants after the 
Abbot’s last little soliloquy and Schu- 
mann’s final chord. But there was noth- 
ing to indicate that “Manfred” is due 
for a run on Broadway. 

Of Schumann’s music, undertaken as 
soon as he had completed his “Faust,” 
it is probably only simple justice that 
the Overture alone has currency outside 


of such adventures in archzology as 
Sunday’s concert. This is not to say 
that there is not a certain aptness in the 
melodramas, and something of appeal in 
the recitative of Manfred’s address to 
Astarte. In fact, all this music has in 
it a quality never attained by the hack 
writer of incidental compositions for the 
theater. But incidental it is, and most 
of it is dependent upon the text. With 
that text quite as likely today to prompt 
smiles as to evoke the sighs of romantic 
unrest, the music, too, is distinctly of 
the past. Contrary to some learned dis- 
quisitions of that past, it is elsewhere 
that Schumann “has written with his 
heart’s blood” and “spoken from his in- 
most soul.” “Manfred” is Weltschmerz. 
OscaR THOMPSON. 





Schonberg “Gurrelieder” Given in 
Norway 
Oso, Jan. 2.—The first performance 
in Norway of Arnold ' Schénberg’s 
“Gurrelieder” was a recent feature by the 
Philharmonic here. The large-scale work 
created interest by its novelty. 





City of Cabots Views Its Dynamic New Leader 
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“Our Foolish Correspondent” Gives Impressions of Ethel Leginska, the Country's Most 


Noted Skirted Conductor, in Her Arduous and Versatile Duties With the New Boston 


Philharmonic 


: carry on. 


9 


3. She can do it, b’gosh! 
the roots! 


4. Who says a woman can’t run a hundred men or so all at once? 


5. As for the finale! Whee! 


1. Miss Leginska making a perfickly desp’rate appeal for funds wherewith to 


. Having amassed enough for a few concerts, she takes up the baton and 
shows the world while Boston yells “GO TO IT, Ethel!” in a way it has. 


Here she is pullin’ your very heart-strings out by 


6. When it comes to the Mozart Concerto for piano and orchestra, our Ethe! 


is game for running the whole works, piano and all the fixin’s. 


genius! 


What a 


And there, benignly, happy, sits “Our Foolish Correspondent,” taking it 


all in. 


M. H. 





Mengelberg Substitutes 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor. Carnegie Hall. 
Jan. 13, evening. The program: 

Suite No. 3, in D ‘ uh oe be & Ce oe 

Prelude to Act 2 of “Gwendoline,” 

Chabrier 
“Tristan und 
- . .Wagner 


Prelude and Finale, 
Tehaikovsky 


Isolde 
Symphony No. 5 
Mr. Mengelberg was the recipient of 

prolonged applause when he entered to 
take the place of Arturo Toscanini, un- 
able because of illmess to conduct as 
scheduled. It had the “feel” of a spon- 
taneous demonstration, suggesting that 
the Philharmonic audience appreciated 
Mr. Mengelberg’s courtesy to it and to 
his colleague in remaining beyond hi: 
allotted period and that his appearance 
was welcomed. 

Unfortunately for the complete happi- 
ness of the occasion Mr. Mengelberg 
was in one of his most unstintedly heavy 
moods. The overture of the Bach was 
good; being of declamatory ceremonial 
manner it fell in well with these condi- 
tions. Thereafter, except im the climaxes 
(which Mr. Mengelberg seized on eager- 
ly and played for all they were worth) 
it was an ordinary concert. The orches- 
tra, from the standpoint of pure sound, 
was superb. There were tonal glow, ac- 
curacy, precision, technical perfection. 
But very little imagination entered into 
the proceedings and nothing vital was 
said. W. S. 


Hans Lange Substitutes 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans 
Lange, conductor pro tempore; Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 15, evening, agd Jan. 16. 
afternoon, The program: 


Prelude t Die Meistersinger”™..Wagner 
Tone-Poem, “The Swan of Tuonela,” 
Sibelius 
Prelude and Finale. “Tristan und 
Isolde” Wagner 
Symphony N 1 in C minor.....Brahms 


Willem Mengelberg having sailed for 
Holland, and Arturo Toscanini being 
still under the care of physicians, Hans 
Lange, assistant conductor and assistant 
concertmaster of the Philharmonic or- 
chestra, occupied the podium at these 
concerts. Thanks to his ability and the 
fine collaboration of his colleagues, the 
two programs were played in a manner 
to mitigate the inevitable disappoint- 
ment caused by Mr. Toscanini’s illness. 

It is not an easy task to act as a sub- 
stitute, and Mr. Lange is to be con- 
gratulated on the poise with which he 
met the emergency. He had the music 
so well in memory that his references 
to the score were few and casual, and 
his readings were musicianly both in the 
general concepts of the works and the 
details of execution. He was particu- 
larly effective in the Siefius tone-poem, 
and in the second and fourth movements 
of the symphony. 

The audiences were appreciative of 
Mr. Lange’s resourcefulmess and gave 
him generous rewards of applause, while 
the players joined in the testimony to 
their confrére. B. L. D. 


Gieseking and Klemperer 


The New York Symphony, Otto Klem- 
perer, guest conductor; Walter Giese- 
king, piano soloist; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
13, afternoon, and Mecca Auditorium 
Jan. 16, afternoon. The program: 


Overture, “Academic Festival”. . Brahms 
Concerto in C major for piano (K 467), 
Mozart 
Symphony N 7 Sibelius 
Second Suite . Stravinsky 
‘Dance of the Seven Veils” from 
“Salome” Strauss 


Returning for his second visit to the 
United States, Mr. Gieseking appeared 
at these concerts in a manner almost 
deprecatory of his previous successes 
here. While he would have been justified 
in the choice of some formidable opus 
negotiable only by virtuosi, he modestly 
selected the relative simplicities of a 
Mozart concert which is not one of that 
composer’s best. Yet the very limitations 
of the medium served him well, for they 
accentuated the clarity, the grace, the 
singing tone and the stylistic integrity 
at his command. 

The andante of this concerto is one of 
the loveliest meditations that Mozart 
wrote—a poem perfect in its propor- 
tions, its felicity of phrase, its beauty 
of contour and its spontaneity of expres- 
sion. It is a gem without a flaw, set be- 
tween two movements which seem by 
comparison merely pretty in their facile 
fluency. Mr. Gieseking played it with 


[Continued on page 35] 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 
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Wide Range of Subjects Is Covered in Research of San José Study Club, Which Has Grown from Informal Beginning 
to Organization Founded on More Permanent Basis—Orchestral and Community Chorus Work Is Made Feature 
of Expansion Marking Growth in Miami, Okla.—Junior Musicians Encouraged by Sponsorship of 
Group in Globe — Des Moines Clef Members Aid Materially in Furtherance of Art 



































Left to Right: Marjory M. 


AN JOSE, Cal., Jan. 12 
—The San José Music 
Study Club is now in its 
seventh year, having 
been organized in 1920 
by Mrs. David L. Brinker 
William Morgan) for the 





(now Mrs. 


purpose of bringing together the 
city’s coterie of musicians into a 
study group for their common 
pleasure and profit. During its first 
year, the organization was_ infor- 
mally governed by an_ executive 
board, headed by the founder. The 


year’s activities proved of such in- 
terest that steps were taken during 
the summer of 1921 to reorganize 
the club on a more formal and perma- 
nent basis. A constitution was adopted 
which stated the objects of the club to 
be “the musical improvement of its 
members and the stimulation of musical 
interest throughout the community.” 

From an organization limited to thirty 
active members, meeting in _ private 
homes, the San José Music Study Club 
has grown into a_ society numbering 
thirty-five active members and more 
than fifty associate members, with a 
regular meeting place in Schofield Hal) 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Meetings are held on the second 
and fourth Wednesday mornings of each 
month from October to the end of May. 

Each program is devoted to a defi- 
nitely stated topic, and comprises a 
paper or informal talk, with musical il- 
lustrations supplied by the members 
designated. The current season began 
on Oct. 13 with a reception and tea, and 
the subjects thus far discussed and il- 
lustrated have been: French music, Cali- 
fornia composers, folk-songs, Christmas 
music and Chinese music. Among the 
topics assigned for the next five months 
are Scandinavian music, Italian music, 
Easter music, humor in music and Ger- 
man composers. On March 23 the pro- 
gram will be devoted to Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. 

The public is invited to attend the 
Christmas and Easter programs, which 
for the last two years have been in the 
form of a cantata presented in a church 
auditorium. Regular programs given 
by members are always open to inter- 
ested visitors, while lecture-recitals pre- 
sented by paid artists are open to the 
public for a small admission fee. 

From time to time, the club sponsors 
concerts by artists who are not members 
or associates. During the 1925-26 sea- 
son, it assumed sponsorship for three 





Fisher, President of the 
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MUSIC CLUB OFFICERS IN CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND IOWA 


San José Music 
Paul, President, and Lora Ladd Mills, 
concerts by Frank Moss, American pi- 
anist, who gave an all-Bach program 
and an all-modern program, assisted by 
Eugenya Liszbinska, danseuse; and ar: 
all-American program, assisted by 
Grace La Page, soprano, and Marjory 
Marckree Fisher, violinist. However, 
the club does not make a practice of 
buying artists, presenting only such 
artists as are willing to make a percen- 
tage agreement, and then only those who 
are offering something which will fit 
into the year’s program scheme. 

Plans are being made for the forma- 
tion of a Junior Club, which it is hoped 
will be ready for organization this sea- 
son. 

The officers of the San José Music 
Study Club are Marjory M. Fisher, 
president; Mrs. R. K. Sword, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. H. Dutton, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Evelyn Tantau, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. F. R. Hayward, 
treasurer. 


Oklahoma Group United 
‘By Community Interests 











MIAMI, OKLA., Jan. 15.—Orchestra and 
community chorus work, and a general 
study of music and composers were the 
first interests of the Miami Music Club. 
It was for emphasis of these phases of 
musical activity that the club came tnto 
existence in May, 1918. The work has 
since expanded naturally, in accord with 
the organization’s object, “self-culture, 
entertainment of its members, and the 
moral and intellectual advancement of 
the community.” 

As continued work in the field vf mu- 
sic broadened the vision of the members, 
the influence of the club has been ex- 
erted directly in many ways. Many con- 
cert artists, for example, have been 
brought to the city who, doubtless, would 
not have been heard here without the 
club’s agency; or at least their appear- 
ance here would have been delayed in- 
definitely. Among those whom the or 
ganization has sponsored are Paul Alt- 


house, Merle Alcock, Marian Wright 
Powers, Lucy Gates, Marie Rappold, 
Arthur Middleton, Nevada Van der 


Veer, Reed Miller, the Cherniavsky Trio. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, the Crite- 
rion Quartet, Barbara Maurel, Margery 
Maxwell, and Tandy Mackenzie. 


There are three departments in the 


club. The combined literary and musical 
departments meet on the first and third 


Study Club; Mrs. J. 


Secretary, 


T. Brown, Chairman of the Music Section 


of the Des Moines Treble Clef Club 


Monday nights of the month. The junior 
department holds meetings on the second 
and fourth Tuesday nights; the juvenile 
department on Monday _ afternoons. 
There is a director for each department. 

Last season was the organization’s 
second in the study course prescribed 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Rosalie B. Cale, a club member, 
was the only person in Oklahoma who 
received a diploma for the previous 
year’s work. Several are taking the ex- 
amination this year. 

In addition to the regular meetings, 
the club gives a charity concert and an 
Oklahoma Day program—which is an 
open meeting, the program featuring 
Oklahoma composers, four of whom be- 
long to the Miami Music Club. One pro- 
gram in the calendar is turned over to 
the men (membership being open to 
both women and men). 

At the spring convention held in Okla- 
homa City, the members were glad to 
learn that their club was the largest 
federated music club in the State, mem- 
bership being about 246. 

Students are being helped in a num- 
ber of ways by the organization, among 
which the offering of scholarships is per- 


haps the most important. This vear 
scholarships in voice, piano or violin 
are offered, the winners having their 


choice of Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kan., and one from Northeastern Junior 
College, in Miami. These two go as 
first and second, for those getting the 
highest grades in the study course 
“From Song to Symphony.” Other schol- 
arships are given by the Cale School of 
Music, of this city, one in piano and one 
in violin. These are decided by contest. 
and have created considerable interest 
in musical circles here. 








t Globe Society Proves 
of Benefit to (itizens sf 
GLOBE, ARIZ., Jan. 12. The Musi 


Section of the Globe Woman’s Club was 
organized and federated in March of 
1919. There is an active membership of 
thirty-five, and, although the organiza- 
tion is small, its activities are of great 
benefit to the community. It has spon- 
sored for four consecutive years a series 
of artist recitals, bringing to the city 


such well known musicians as _ Tito 
Schipa, Sophie Braslau, Anna Case, 
Helen Stanley, Theo Karle, Emil Tel- 


manyi, the Chamber Music Society of 














the Globe 


Woman’s Club; Esther Peirce 


San Francisco and the Cherniavsky 
Trio. 
For the purpose of aiding those who 


are studying music, special rates for 
these concerts are made to students and 
a certain number of tickets are set aside 
for free distribution. 

The Music Section includes a number 
of talented members who are graduates 
of musical colleges, and these artist 
members contribute generously to the 
programs presented at the meetings. 

In May of 1925 the Section organized 
and federated a Junior Music Club with 
sixty-eight charter members. These 
young people have been very active, and 
their programs show steady develop- 
ment. In addition to their own concerts, 
they frequently supply numbers for the 
programs of the Senior organization. 





Best Type of Music 
cAdvanced in Des Moines 








Des MoINnes, Iowa, Jan. 12. — The 
Treble Clef Music Club of Des Moines 
was organized and federated in the fall 
of 1920 with seven members. At present 
the membership is limited to sixteen pro- 
all of whom are ex- 
concert 


fessional musicians, 
perienced as teachers and in 
work, in the three departments of voice, 
piano and violin. 

The primary purposes of the club are 
the study of music for the benefit of the 
members and the promotion of the best 
type of music in the community. No 
concert course is sponsored, as the or- 
ganization pledges its support to the 
Civic Music Association. 

Programs of the club are frequently 
broadcast from Station WHO. Of state- 
wide interest was the Iowa Composers’ 
Program given on Nov. 20, the day set 
apart by the State Federation. The 
composers represented on this program, 
which was first given at a public concert 
and later repeated over the radio, were 
M. L. Bartlett, Edward B. Schene, Pau! 
Stoye, Frederick Knight Logan, Henri 
Rulfrok, Grace Clark DeGraff, Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, Thurlow Lieurance, Clif- 
ford Bloom, Opal Bullard and Mrs. L. B. 
Schmidt. 

The club is constantly encouraging the 
young people who are studying music, 
and frequently allows them opportuni- 
ties to appear on the club programs. In 
this way the foundation is being laid for 
the organization of a Junior Club. 
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Another Friend of the Violin Comes 
to the Defense of Its Répertoire— 
Ravinia’s Pied Piper Comes to Town 
—Carnegie Hall Produces a Mouse 
to Vie with the Metropolitan’s 
Famous Tabby—Music for the Nose 
or the Next Step in Ultra-Modern- 
ism—Our Mary Makes a Speech— 
Some Grave Questions Regarding 
Mantles and Death by Proxy—The 
First Authentic Radio Opera Review 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


6¢Q70U started something,” writes M. 

M. F., from San José, Cal., and 
now, thanks to her, I have a second list 
of violin compositions sufficient in num- 
ber to have provided Fritz Kreisler 
with the sinews for twelve different 
programs in one Australian city. You 
will remember that I told you a few 
weeks ago about the sleep I had lost 
trying to figure out how any fiddler 
could have found material for so many 


concerts without being unduly repeti- 
tious, and that promptly a good friend 
in North Carolina submitted the titles 
of more than a hundred works of com- 
posers of the violin, from Achron to 
Zarzycki. 

Now comes: my San José informant 
with a list equally long and neatly 
divided into concertos, sonatas, and 
small numbers. She makes it plain that 
she does not consider all of the works 
masterpieces but she does believe “they 
hold their own with the popular num- 
bers that are repeated ad lib, ad in- 
finitum, ad nauseam and ad everything.” 

“To my mind,” she writes, “the limita- 
tion of the répertoire of most violinists 
is a matter of mental laziness rather 
than a lack of material from which to 
draw.” 

Step up, Mr. Virtuoso, and let us have 
your opinion on this. Are you as men- 
tally lazy as your last program and 
your next one may indicate you are? 

But let us examine M. M. F.’s solution 
of the multiple program problem, which 
dutifully and bravely draws the line 
against the works or transcriptions of 
Kreisier, Auer, Paganini, Sarasate and 
Wieniawski. In no instance is one of 
these names smuggled into the list, 
though I do find Vicdstemne. whom I 
certainly would have banned along with 
Sarasate and Wieniawski if I had hap- 
pened to think of him at the time—as 
I would, also, de Beriot. 

Eight composers are represented by 
concertos, Mozart, Glazounoff, Max 
Bruch, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Gold- 
mark and Tchaikovsky. No, the Brahms 
Concerto is not there. But I have no 
intention of passing criticism on the list, 
and will leave the concerto section, as it 
stands, to speak for itself with respect 
to the problem of freshness and variety 
in violin programs. 

The Sonata list seems to me distinctly 
more promising. Here I find the names 
of Pizzetti, Carpenter, Ireland, Stoessel, 
Cecil Burleigh (His “Ascension” and 
“Snowbound”), Beethoven, Grieg and 
Debussy. 

I think every lover of violin music who 
observes the reaction of audiences knows 
that a sonata has a harder row to hoe 
than a concerto. No doubt the recent 
increase in the love of chamber music, 
as well as the natural growth of appre- 


ciation of the less showy musical forms, 
has brought about some change in this 
respect. But it must be discouraging to 
an artist of the first rank to receive very 
moderate applause for a very fine per- 
formance of a Brahms or Beethoven So- 
nata and then stir up a furore with a 
flashy movement from a Wieniawski or 
Vieuxtemps concerto. 

So, let us thank M. M. F. for number- 
ing in her list more sonatas than con- 
certos, and not be too quick to assume 
that this was because she had about run 
out of concertos. 

The small numbers cannot be cata- 
logued here, though they range from 
the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria” to 
suites by Ernest Bloch, and from 
Hubay’s Hungarian Dances to Jacobi’s 
Three Preludes. Transcriptions are few, 
and on this subject M. M. F. expresses 
herself with some emphasis. 

“Transcriptions,” she says, “are used 
by pianists as well as other instrumen- 
talists and do not arouse our ire if used 
in moderation—but a program which is 
three-quarters or even half composed of 
transcriptions is lamentable. Artists 
resorting to transcriptions are too much 
like school girls borrowing a friend’s 
finery and parading in it, exclaiming 
‘How Nice I Look.’ Sometimes it may 
be convenient to borrow—but there is a 
question of ethics involved when a tour 
of exploration through one’s own closet 
reveals plenty of equal becomingness.” 

My friend then decides she had better 
stop, before she says something to dam- 
age her own and others’ dispositions! 

I hasten to assure her that nothing 
that could be said with respect to most 
transcriptions for the violin—or, for 
that matter, for other instruments—can 
damage my disposition in the mere say- 
ing. But in the playing—well, that is 
something else again! 

* * * 


HE genial and urbane Louis Eckstein 

has come to town. Very like the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin, he is, this impresario 
of the Ravinia Opera. True, he plays 
no part with mice and bare-footed chil- 
dren. His tunes are for prima donnas 
and tenors and mountain-big bassos and 
stage managers and designers and elec- 
tricians and scores of other operatic 
specialists. He wears a feather in his 
cap, a very gay, green feather, honestly 
won, by his own kind of business piping. 

Just now he is playing the part of 
publisher, spending a generous time each 
day in the sleek mahogany offices of Red 


Book. Of course I may be wrong, 
but still I persist in fancying that 
he thinks often of something more 


lyrical than magazine-making. I see 
him, rather, turning the key in his top 
desk drawer and taking out, ever so 
lovingly, that gay feather of his, blow- 
ing a ring or two into that very efficient 
atmosphere and dreaming of the day 
he’ll play Pied Piper again. 

Last year, a very impressive group of 
Metropolitan singers filed after him to 
that enchanting, under-the-stars theater 
of his—Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Ina _ Bourskaya, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Mario Chamlee, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Giuseppe Danise, 


Mario Basiola, Louis D’Angelo, Leon 
Rothier. 
Long may he pipe! 


* * * 


tk music investigations of our four- 
footed friends in the local emporiums 
of music continue! 


The successful first appearance of a 
not particularly cultured or aristocratic 
appearing tabby at the last evening per- 
formance of “Turandot,” at the Metro- 
politan has encouraged at least one mem- 
ber of the National Rodents’ League for 
Music Appreciation, in quest of close-up 
information on the pianist’s art. Car- 
negie Hall’s capacious platform was the 
scene of this second event, the occasion 
was the recital of Mischa Levitzki, the 
time—approximately half way through 
the pianist’s all-Beethoven program. 

Two tours of scrutiny were made by 
this adventurer. His (or her) experi- 
ence, so far as exceedingly rapid en- 
trances and exits could reveal, was 
rather pleasant. He (or she) was gray 
entirely, measuring about two inches by 
one, and graceful of bearing. A very 
nice mouse altogether, I should say. I 
will call him Paul and settle this sex 
question. 


Paul was first seen from the left of 
the stage in what seemed but a brief 
survey of the situation. He at once 
realized that he could learn nothing of 
keyboard mastery from the expression 
on Mr. Levitzki’s back, and withdrew. 

A few minutes later, having traversed, 
through back-stage byways, the other 
side, Paul reappeared on the right. 
Cautiously at first, then in a veritable 


scamper, he approached the pianist. 

Close by the damper pedal he halted. 

Paul gazed attentively at the top of 
Mr. Levitzki’s shoes for a moment, then, 
turning, he made off prestissimo, pre- 
sumably to tell a thousand waiting Pauls 
that Levitzki pedals with his heels on 
the ground. 

But not before he had revealed pro- 
nounced talent for mimicry! 

I think Paul would be a valued per- 
former at the next concert of the Inter- 
national League for Contemporary Com- 
posers’ concert. And if the Metropoli- 
tan’s scarcely less skilful cat, whom I 
shall call Virginia, could be induced to 
collaborate this would be a remarkable 
combination, in both name and per- 
formance, I am sure. 


* * * 


ND now, just as I suspected, the long- 
suffering ear is to have the nostrils 
for company in distress. The nose is to 
be assailed in turn by dissonantal com- 
binations of piquant smells! The latest 
sensation, according to an Italian con- 
temporary, is the “Symphony of Odors,” 
which is being promulgated by one Sep- 
timus Piessel, who perhaps took his cue 
from Skriabin’s “Mystery.” Il Piccolo 
Teatrale is authority for the statement 
that this alarming type of entertainment 
is invading America, but, if so, it has 
been our happy lot to escape it. At 
any rate the process is described about 
as follows: 

Seated (one day) at a sort of organ, 
the concert artist improvises with the 
most varied combinations of odors, pass- 
ing his fingers over a large keyboard, 
each of the keys corresponding to a par- 
ticular odor. From the body of the or- 
gan there is projected toward the audi- 
ence the mixture of odors, which comes 
to the consciousness as the sensations of 
a ‘perfumed music.’ 

The organ is constructed so as to in- 
clude five octaves of odors. These are 
sent out to the audience from a sort of 
projector, in a column of air of varying 
smell, which the organist constantly 
modulates. The intensity (sic!) is also 
varied by the use of a pedal. 

The inventor of the ‘odor organ’ has 
correlated various perfumes and musical 
notes, the ‘heavier’ of these correspond- 
ing to bass tones and the more ‘acute’ to 
those in the treble. By combining har- 
moniously the odors which arise, he is 
able to transcribe musical compositions 
into terms of scent. 

Well, well! I suppose the day will 
come when the music-lover will have to 
inhale his Bach and Ravel. Picture 
Walter Damrosch holding forth as fol- 
lows before an audience of slightly my- 
stified children: ° 

“The theme of Sieglinde’s glance is 
now sounded in these delightful whiffs 
of Mavis. Hold your heads slightly for- 
ward, my little friends, and breathe 
slowly and evenly. One, two, three!” 

Of course, some scents will come ready 
to hand. We shall have Mary Garden 
perfume for excerpts from “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” sandalwood for “Schéhéra- 
zade” and musk for “Salome.” Then 
there is “Nuit de Noel” to accompany 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Christmas work. 
Violent sneezes on the part of the audi- 
ence will doubtless follow performances 
of Schénberg’s or Varése’s olfactory com- 
positions. 

Just whose opus numbers will conform 
to those mysterious perfumes Nos. 5 
and 55, which one is continually urged 
to assume in the pages of New York 
concert programs, is a mystery to me! 
As these advertisements hold up al- 
luringly the prospect of being “on the 
inside track of fashion” (sic!), it may 
possibly be “Pacific 231.” 

It seems that it would be especially 
appropriate to give “Les Noces” in the 
new form for collective noses. And 
surely Dr. Vizetelly will remove the de- 
signation “obsolete” from his dictionary 
definition of “nasute,” a most useful 
word to apply to one having an exceed- 
ingly critical and discriminating sense 
of smell. 

* . * 


ade then the newspaper boys come 
up and say, ‘Hello Mary, how 
much do you weigh?’ And I love it! And 
I. wonder how I ever wanted to stay 
abroad.” 

Of course it is Mary Garden speaking. 
And she isn’t talking about Iphigenie 
or Helen of Troy. 

But she does say something about 
Judith, and expresses the opinion that 
the opera of that name by Honegger, 
soon to be given in Chicago, with Mary 
in the title réle, is a masterpiece, with 
“the author standing squarely on his 
own feet, looking in his own direction, as 
did Wagner and Debussy before him.” 

But when she sings Judith, she doesn’t 
want anyone to say, “Oh, isn’t it lovely.” 


Everyone must either hate her or adore 
her. If they hate it’s all right, if they 
adore, that’s very nice. 

And she agrees with the critics! That 
is, they are right when they remark that 
she isn’t a singer. For, so she explains, 
anyone can be trained to be a singer; 
but she—well, she is a creator. She it 
is who puts the breath of life into what 
the composer and librettist have given 
her to work with—she it is who makes 
it something viable on the stage. 

As for her studies—there was Mar- 
chesi! And she tells how she left the 
grand dame of song when the ancient 
teacher, returning from a three weeks’ 
vacation, failed to remember her name 
and identity. 

Fancy anybody “Our 
Mary!” 

Also, there is this thing called success. 
Who makes it? Who sees it? Who 
barks up the wrong tree? 

Take “Pelléas et Mélisande.” The 
Paris gallery gods approved the De- 
bussy enigma from the beginning, and 
its verdict eventually overcame the op- 
position of the dullards on the main 
floor. Or “Le Reine Fiammette.” The 
lower floor liked it, the gallery turned 
thumbs down; it failed. 

Of course, in the dog days of August, 
after living the peaceful life abroad, she 
wonders why she ever signed a contract. 
And on the boat, the same thing—she 
hates it! But one day the steward comes 
and says, “See land tomorrow, Miss.” 
Sure enough, the New York skyline and 
—she’s filled with pep! 

Then the newspaper boys already men- 
tioned. No wonder, it’s great to live in 
Chicago! So writes an imp of mine who 
attended a meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Chorale Francaise and heard 
the inimitable Mary speak. Her sub- 
ject? Miss Garden is too clever a 
speaker, I should say, to bother with 
anything like that. 

* 


forgetting 


* * 


INCE, presumably, I was walking to 

and fro upon the earth in the thir- 
teenth century, a correspondent has 
written to ask me whether it was the 
custom of ladies and gentlemen of that 
day to describe wide arcs with their 
robes as they strode about at singing 
contests or in such valleys as the Wart- 
burg. 

With her question in mind, I noticed, 
at a recent performance of “‘Tannhau- 
ser” in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
that movement of any kind on the part 
of any prominent person on the stage 
almost inevitably involved circular wav- 
ings of tightly-clutched mantles. Melba 
said once that she found in a perform- 
ance of this opera that her mantle was 
so heavy she could scarcely move about 
in it. Subsequent examination with a 
pair of scales revealed the fact that it 
weighed fifty pounds—so she had a con- 
siderable portion of it removed. If 
Melba had gone in for the circular wav- 
ing business under these circumstances, 
she must have had pretty well devel- 
oped biceps, I should imagine. 

Other questions followed in train. How 
could the Landgrave and Tannhduser, 
wearing their tight hobble skirts, have 
mounted the fiery steels brought in for 
them at the close of the first act? It 
struck me that it was very tactful of 
some quick-witted person behind the 
scenes (was it Stage Manager Armando 
Agnini?) to ring down the curtain just 
as they were about to start on a home- 
ward ride. 

Also: would the aristocratic Elisabeth 
have permitted so insignificant a person 
as a mere page to sit on the snowy train 
of her dress, as Mme. Jeritza did after 
she had ascended the exalted chair pre- 
pared for her beside Papa Hermann? 

Yet another query: just what was the 
mental or moral shock that killed Tann- 
hduser? Was it that, when he expected 
to find the saintly Elisabeth prone upon 
a bier, he discovered, on closer approach- 
ment, that the prostrate lady was not 
Elisabeth, but a super? 


ile 


T is only occasionally that music, as 
such, gets into our United States 
State Department records; in fact, the 
operations of the department have, in 
one instance at least. been likened to 
— ragtime,” whatever that may 


But who would have anticipated that 
jazz should be discovered in the sacred 
confines of its official files? Yet it is 
there, officially—very officially. It is 
part of a report telling of the astonish- 
ing result of a government subsidized 
national awakening to light diversions 
which swept a small European capital 
following the introduction into official 
social life by legation attachés of Ameri- 
can jazz phonograph records. A sprightly 





[Continued on opposite page] 
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picture of the incident and its aftermath 
is drawn by the American minister in 
charge of embalming in the official files 
of the State Department in Washington. 

“One trial of the music, and dancing 
became epidemic,” he said. “These rec- 
ords, on loan, passed from house to 
house, soon native men and women, 
young and old, prejudiced as they are 
against modern customs and frivolities, 
had joined in one-steps, walk-arounds 
and tangoes.” 

A legation dance with a jazz motif 
capped the climax. The chief of state 
took over a hotel for conversion into a 
ballroom, and a jazz band was imme- 
diately imported. 

“Further,” said the minister, “to as- 
sure the success of these official func- 
tions, an order was issued authorizing 
the advance of one month’s salary to 
every government official with which to 
purchase formal evening dress. The 
money is to be repaid at $4 a month, 
and the claw-hammer coat and dinner 
jacket are to become as common here as 
elsewhere in polite civilization. As a non- 
dancer I must confess that I had never 
before appreciated the cultural influence 
of ‘It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No Mo,’ ana 
*Yes, We Have No Bananas.’” 

The minister predicted a general im- 
provement in the outlook of the people. 
“They have never known play,” he says. 
“At five years hard labor begins, and 
then—often as early as twelve years— 
comes marriage and the responsibilities 
of a family without the pleasures of a 
home. For the woman life has held 
nothing but drudgery and seclusion— 
until the musical emancipation procla- 
mation.” 

The State Department replied in due 
form, noting the departmental attention 
and approval of the jazzifying efforts 
of the legation, but warned against too 
much frivolity among the younger mem- 
bers of the legation staff. 

Now, I have been dubbed a foe of jazz, 
because I don’t like it in the concert 
halls. But I think it has its place and 
if it results in dinner jackets for Ameri- 
can diplomats, I am willing to concede it 
is accomplishing something. 

* * ok 


HE more or less startling intelligence 
is at hand that the world’s first ope- 
ratic radio premiére will be given “Has- 
san the Dreamer,” a new opera by Wil- 


helm Kienzli—the respected but some- 
what long-winded Austrian composer, 
whose “Evangelimann” provided the 


once-flourishing Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany one of its most somnolent attrac- 
tions. 

This brings to mind horrendous possi- 
bilities of the future age. Some new 
Puccini will indite his sensational “Trit- 
tico,” not for a special boiled-shirt gala 
at the Metropolitan, but for purely aural 
consumption over Station BAD. It will 
be a great saving in scenery—particu- 
larly if the works later journey to the 
storehouse. 

Here’s a specimen criticism of a 
future radio opera premiére. Because 
of its novelty, your foreign editor passed 
it on to me, after the editor of Point 
and Counterpoint had rejected it on the 
basis that he only publishes poetry when 
it’s funny, and the advertising manager 
had decided that it could not be run as 
a standing card. 

“"*DUMB WAITRESSE’ SPILLS THE 

BEANS 
(By Wrznx Whiqp) 


“Marking a new epoch, introducing another 


era, passing an additional milestone, and 
writing history in English, Irish, Portuguese, 
Finnish, German, Esperanto and Scotch, 
‘Hasgottum, the Dumb Waitresse,’ the first 
opera ever to be given a world premiére by 
radio, was broadcast at 4:30 P. M. Sunday 
Vienna time. This being 10 o'clock in the 
morning, New York time, watch services were 
held in all churches equipped with receiving 
Sets. 

“Borrowing its technic—squawk, sp-r-t-t-t ! 
—from another great invention of the mod- 
ern era, the motion-picture—this new oper- 
atic opus turns upon the delightful device of 
the hurled custard-pie. The possibilities of 
dramatic complication contained in this me- 
dium are manifest. (WHANG!!) 

The central idea of the plot is, in brief, 
‘Did, or did not, the pie which hit the 
countess contain the crown jewels?  (Shrill 
whistle.) Before taking this form of des- 
sert, the noblewoman had mysteriously 
missed her heirlooms. (Blug, blug, blug!) 
The following three acts are devoted to par- 
lando debates between the Countess, the head 
waiter, four assistants, and one bewildered 
"bus boy. (&?@%XXXs!!!) 

“Some idea of the technic of the composer, 
Xwrerilipsky—(Ed. Note—This name may 


have been somewhat distorted by static be- 
tween the sending point and Times Square, 
but our critic could, unfortunately, not be 
located after the premiére, having drowned 
his outraged sensibilities in contraband pot- 
ables)—some idea, we repeat, can be gained 
by a perusal—(squawk, xrtwptigtl!!!)—of 
the aria sung by the heroine, a virtuous dish- 





washer, in which she recalls her pleasant 
Hungarian home, with its twining frank- 
furters. 


“*Ah, I have sighed to rest me (2z-z-z-bing!) 
Deep in a Morris chair, 
Where every prospect pleases. 
Many a sheik is there—there! 
Yes, yes, yes, yes (squrnktzbk !) 
Many a sheik is there—there! 


“As will be evident, the composer has dis- 
carded the atonal style of his contemporaries, 
knowing very well that the idiomatic idiosyn- 
crasies of the sending instrument would sup- 
ply quite enough modern touches. Neither 
does he incline to the music-drama style, but 
revives the tuneful elements of the Bavarian 
yodel, the Swiss Echo Song and other more 
or less utilitarian and delightful old forms. 
... The reception by the public was mixed— 
with flying vegetables.” 


* * * 


F these musings were printed on as- 

bestos instead of ordinarily inflam- 
mable paper, I might publish here some 
of the sub rosa things I hear as to the 
opinions some of our daily paper critics 
express with respect to one of their num- 
ber—and I don’t mean Chotzinoff. 


But, anyway, Olga Samaroff is not at 
all abashed about putting her views into 
print and now it is Lawrence Gilman 
who, like Chotzinoff and Henderson be- 
fore him, has been called to the bar of 
criticism because of a criticism. Mme. 
Samaroff boldly declares that when a 
critic uses a smart phrase he is playing 
to the man in the street just as repre- 
hensibly as the artist who cheapens his 
art to play to the gallery; only, she 
avers, the critic does infinitely more 
harm. 

Gilman, it seems, didn’t like the way 
Otto Klemperer, leading the New York 
Symphony, conducted Debussy’s “Fétes.” 
For the belle-lettrist of the Herald Tri- 
bune, the performance suggested not 
what he sought there—Chesterton’s cos- 
mic “tense and secret activity” — but 
rather the tense and not too secret ac- 
tivity of New York’s annual police pa- 
rade.” Not only did Mme. Samaroff 
fail to think of New York’s annual po- 
lice parade, in listening to the same per- 
formance, but she expressed doubt as to 
whether Klemperer had ever seen any 
such parade. And when Gilman likened 
Klemperer to the little girl with the cur] 
—who, when she was good was very, 
very good, and when she was bad was 
horrid—Mme. Samaroff came back at 
him by inferring that the lines were 
equally applicable to the most literary 
of New York’s critics. 

Unfortunately for the prospects of a 
really enlivening bout, Mr. Gilman not 
only is a scholar but what, in a favorite 
expression of a more polite age, was 
usually linked with scholarship when 
compliments were to be paid. 

It’s a pity to have it all end with so 
much left unsaid, sighs your 


— 


RUTLAND HAILS PLAYERS 


Popular Program Is Given Under Baton 
of Provo Before Large Audience 


RUTLAND, VT., Jan. 15.—The Rutland 
Little Symphony was enthusiastically 
received in its second concert, given at 
the State Armory, Jan. 10, by an audi- 
ence of 1500. Under the excellent lead- 
ership of Louis A. Provo, and with Her- 
bert E. Olson as concertmaster, the 
orchestra showed remarkable spirit for 
so young an organization. 

The orchestra presented the follow- 
ing program: “Processional March” 
from “Tannhauser”; Overture to 
“Zampa”; Suite, “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” by Gruenwald; Pilgrims’ Cho- 
rus from “Tannhauser”; “Ballet Egyp- 
tien” by Luigini; Waltz, “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” by Strauss, and the 
Grand March from “Aida.” As an en- 
core, the orchestra played “To a Wild 
Rose” by MacDowell. This number and 
the “Antony and Cleopatra” Suite were 
especially popular with the audience, and 
by request both numbers were repeated. 

The Little Symphony, numbering 
thirty-three musicians, among whom are 
some of the finest artists in the State, 
is Rutland’s first serious attempt to sup- 
port an orchestra of this kind. A third 
concert is to be given about the middle 
of March. WILLIAM N. THRALL. 


LOS ANGELES FARE HAS GREAT VARIETY 


Orchestral, Ballet and Solo 
Programs Give Much 


Pleasure 
By Hal Davidson Crain 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 15.—The Los An- 
geles Philharmonic presented an un- 
usual feature in its popular concert on 
the afternoon of Jan. 9, when David 
Crocov, violinist, and Phillip A. Kahgan, 
viola player, were soloists in Mozart’s 
Concertante Symphonie, a work not 
heard previously in this city. The 
soloists, accompanied by strings, brought 
out all the aristocratic style and content 
of the work. The light spirit which 
pervaded the Mozart work was also pres- 
ent in three dances from the music to 
Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII,” by Edward 


German. The Overture to “Rienzi” fol- 
lowed immediately Delibes’ ‘Pizzicato” 
Polka from “Sylvia.” The conductor, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, and his men 
were the recipients of prolonged applause 
from a large audience. 

Adolf Tandler’s Little Symphony made 
the initial appearance in its third sea- 
son in the Hotel Biltmore on the morning 
of Jan. 8. Except for a Mozart Overture 
and the Andante from Bruckner’s Pos- 
thumous Symphony in F Minor, Mr. 
Tandler chose to devote his program to 
the efforts of the moderns. Eugene 
Goossens’ “Miniature” Fantasy, a well- 
made work of modern tendencies, proved 
a work of color and intriguing rhythms. 

“East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon” by Sigurd Frederiksen, a member 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, was 
played from manuscript. The work has 
five parts, Prelude, “The Dwarfs at the 
Magic Loom,” “The Lake of Dreams,” 
“March of the Hollow Knights,” and 
“The Castle That Wishes Built.” It is 
based on Scandinavian nursery legends, 
which have given the composer wide 
scope in painting his imaginary char- 
acters. He has produced a fanciful and 
colorful number. The work was given a 
fine performance by Mr. Tandler’s 
talented players and was cordially ap- 
plauded. The soloist was Corleen Wells, 
who succeeded in negotiating the high 
notes and difficult tessitura in “Three 
Japanese Poems,” for voice and orches- 
tra, by Stravinsky. The Little Sym- 
phony has made good progress since last 
season and has developed a homogeneity 
and a flexibility wholly admirable. Mr. 
Tandler drew from it a_ surprising 
amount of volume, as well as variety of 
tone color. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his ballet made 
their first appearance in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, under the Behymer 
management, on the evening of Jan. 5. 
There was a large audience of dance 
devotees for the initial program, which 
was repeated on Thursday evening and 
on Saturday afternoon. The presenta- 
tions were interesting. Costuming and 
lighting effects were unusually good, and 
the small orchestra, efficiently led by 
Viadimir Bakaleninikoff, proved satisfac- 





tory. Outstanding numbers were “Azi- 
ade,” with score by Joseph Giutel, and 
scenery and costumes by Boris Anisfeld, 
and “Souvenir of Roses,” arranged by 
Mr. Mordkin to music by Chopin, and 
danced by Vladimiroff and Mlle. Butsova. 

The Timner String Quartet, headed by 
Christian Timner gave its second sub- 
scription concert in the Biltmore music- 
room on the evening of Jan. 7, present- 
ing a program of classic design in a 
commendable manner. Mozart’s Sere- 
nade in G, Brahms’ Quartet in B Flat 
and Dvorak’s Quartet in F composed the 
program. Besides Mr. Timner, the en- 
semble is composed of Louis Limonick, 
second violinist; Phillip Kahgan, viola 
player, and Anna M. Timner, ’cellist. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was 
given a hearty reception in his recital 
appearance, under the auspices of George 
Leslie Smith, in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, on the evening of Jan. 10. To 
a program of ballads, Indian songs and 
Old English numbers were added “Four 
Serious Songs” of Brahms. Mr. Wer- 
renrath completely captivated his audi- 
ence, which demanded such favorites as 
“Danny Deever” and “Mandalay.” Her- 
bert Carrick, accompanist played solo 
numbers by Bach and Dohnanyi. 

Josephine Lucchese, presented in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium by the 
Behymer management on the evening of 
Jan. 4, attracted a large audience. A 
generous number of operatic arias gave 
the singer opportunity to reveal her 
command of coloratura. The audience 
was extremely friendly and demanded 
numerous extras. 

Margaret Goetz, in the first of her 
series of illustrated opera talks at the 
Ambassador Theater on the afternoon of 
Jan. 9, discussed “Andrea Chénier,” 
which will be given in the first week’s 
répertoire of the San Carlo season, 
opening Jan. 17, and “The Barber of 
Seville,” to be given by Feodor Chaliapin 
and his company on Jan. 13. Miss 
Goetz had the assistance of Jessie 
McDonald Patterson, soprano; Eleanor 
Bryan, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor; 


Louis Courcil and Gage Christopher, 
baritones, and Mrs. Louis Courcil and 
Alice Harrison, accompanists. Miss 


Goetz was heard by an appreciative au- 
dience. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a lec- 
ture-recital, under the auspices of the 
Los Angeles Teachers’ Association, at 
the Ebell Club on Jan. 4. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell spoke on the aims and accom- 
plishments of the Peterboro Colony and 
related interesting anecdotes of Mac- 
Dowell, a short program of whose works 
she played in an authoritative manner. 

Darius Milhaud, French composer and 
pianist, gave a lecture-recital under the 
auspices of the newly organized chap- 
ter of Pro-Musica, on Jan. 8. He de- 
fended the modernist group in its efforts 
to effect a return to the ideals of Rameau 
and Couperin, illustrating his ideas with 
examples of his composition. Members 
of the society and friends gave him a 
cordial reception. 


All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 











Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


by an American composer. 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 

Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 

Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 

Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 


composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s’ 
vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss er damage of manu- 


scripts. 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be con- 


sidered. 


The name of the 


These sealed envelopes will be 


sole concern is the ad- 
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ALEXANDER 


AAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST AND MEMBER 
OF THE FACULTY OF THE 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


RETURNS FROM EUROPE TO 
BEGIN TEACHING 
MARCH 1, 1927 


Private Lesson Periods Now Being Reserved 








Mr. Raab Will Also Conduct Repertoire-Interpretation-Teachers Classes and ‘““Technic and How to Study” 
Classes During the Summer Master School from June 27 to Aug. 6, 1927 








FREE FELLOWSHIP 


Mr. Raab has consented to award a Free Fellowship consisting of two private lessons weekly, to the student who, 
after an open competitive examination, is found to possess the greatest talent for playing. This Fellowship is for 
the period from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1927. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished 
with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservation early. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST. FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 12 
66 EAST VAN BUREN ST. | Collen Buildin CHICAGO, ILL. 


College Building 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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Wagnerian Singers Return in First “Gotterd4mmerung”’ 





Last of ““Ring’’ Dramas Brings 
Back Larsen-Todsen, Bran- 
zell and Bohnen, with Lau- 
benthal, Schorr, Schitzen- 
dorf and Fleisher in Other 
Parts—Opera Repetitions of 
Week Include ‘“Tannhaus- 
er,” “Rigoletto,” “Forza,” 
“Africaine,” with a First- 
Time “Barber of Seville” 










UPERIOR in many of its 
details, chiefly those 
which had to do with 
high-mettled singing, 
and of that heart-shak- 
“ing power which is ever 
inherent in any acceptable perform- 
ance of “Goétterdimmerung,” the last 
of the “Ring” dramas swept through 
its crepuscular sorrows at the Metro- 


politan Friday night, in its first 
representation of the season. 
Doubtless, there were flaws and in- 


adequacies, with here and there a viola- 
tion of the sacral laws of Bayreuth to 
quicken resentment in the breasts of 
stick-to-the-letter Wagnerians. But, sung 
as it was, with most of the participants 
surpassing their former achievements in 
the same roles, and with Artur Bodan- 
zky very much in the vein in his or- 
chestral reading of the transcendent 
score, it was a performance that seemed 
by comparison with many of its prede- 
cessors to be surging with passion and 
tipped with flame. 

The stage management, harkening per- 
haps to criticisms that have been re- 
iterated over and again, timed the mists 
and the moon in the tragedy of Sieg- 
fried’s death to conform with Wagner’s 
obviously neglected stage directions. The 
orchestra, fresh and vigorous, played far 
better than it did in the last “Gétter- 
dammerung” a year ago, some blurts in 
the brass aside. Individual singers of 
familiar merits and equally familiar de- 
fects enlarged the former and minified 
the latter. With a single exception, 
each of the important parts represented 
the artist at his best. 

The exception was Michael Bohnen, 
who, with Nanny Larsen-Todsen and 
Karin Branzell, made a first appearance 
of the season at this performance. 
Bohnen’s first Hagen at the time of the 
revival of “Gétterdiimmerung” two sea- 
sons ago, was his best. Since then he 
has steadily lessened its effectiveness by 
his exaggerations of make-up, his excess 
of fidgety stage business and increasing- 
ly melodramatic parlando in the endeavor 
to be too patently sinister. His make- 
up Friday was Turandotic rather than 
in any sense Teutonic, and by his eager- 
ness to be forever doing something, even 
to the extent of making something of a 
“glad hand man” of Hagen, he robbed 
that gloomy avenger of any very posi- 
tive individuality. His off-key singing 
carried the suggestion of being deliberate 
for the sake of eerie effect, and thus a 
part of an essentially extravagant con- 
ception. Yet so vivid an artist is Bohnen, 
and so expressive his fine voice, that he 
must be credited with many superb mo- 
ments among the contradictory and dis- 
turbing ones. 


Mme. Larden-Todsen has never sung 
Briinnhilde better in New York than on 
this occasion. Moreover, once the postur- 
ing and gesturing of the first scene with 
Siegfried was over, she presented a dra- 
matic picture of more than customary 
validity. Her voice was freer, more 
resonant, and steadier than in her previ- 
ous Briinnhildes, and it met fully the 
demands of the Immolation, where her 
tone was frequently of searching beauty. 
She was very admirable, dramatically, 
in the scene of the pact of vengeance, 
as well as in the oath upon the spear. 

Mme. Branzell sang nobly as Wal- 
traute, the beautiful quality of her mid- 
dle and upper voice competing success- 
fully with the superb glow of the or- 
chestra. Editha Fleisher, assuming lo- 
cally the part of Gutrune for the first 
time, was more than acceptable. She 
also sang one of the Rhine Maidens, in 
company with Phradie Wells and Marion 
Telva. Among the Norns, the lovely 
voice of Merle Alcock stood out, her 








companions being Marcella Roeseler and 
Henriette Wakefield. 

Among the males, Rudolf Laubenthal 
again succeeded in demonstrating that 
he is at his best in heroic réles and that 
he is a far better Siegfried or Tristan 
than he is a Tamino Lack of plasticity 


aside, he was an embodiment, physically 
vocally, 


and of the hero-Walsung to 








Photo Mishkin 


Nanny Larsen-Todsen as “Briinnhilde” 
carry conviction and awaken admiration. 
The Gunther of Friedrich Schorr re- 
mained one of the finest New York has 
known, by virtue of singing of great 
beauty and power. Completing the cast 
were Gustav Schiitzendorf, deftly malig- 
nant in the vision of Alberich, and Max 
Altglass and Arnold Gabor in the brief 
parts of the Two Men. 


OscaR THOMPSON. 


“Barber” Returns with “Skyscrapers” 


The season’s first “Barber of Seville” 
on Monday night brought an unwontedly 
hilarious note, as linked with Carpen- 
ter’s ballet, “Skyscrapers,” which is 
being served rather persistently of late 
as a dessert for various viands. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, making her sec- 
ond appearance of this season, seemed 
in very vivacious mood as Rosina. She 
acted with something more than her 
comedy skill of the past, and sang for 
the most part with great clarity and 
agile fioriture. In the Lesson Scene she 
interpolated Proch’s Air and Variations 
and played her own accompaniment to 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Mario Chamlee’s Almaviva was dis- 
tinguished by notable beauty and mel- 
lowness of tone, when the score did not 
require him to sing to unwonted heights 
on a pianissimo. His comedy portrayal 
was on the whole hearty and clever. 

Giuseppe De Luca, as Figaro, gave his 
accustomed aristocratically sung version, 
with not a little of humorous by-play 
and expressive management of recita- 
tive. He won warm applause for his 
brilliant singing in the Cavatina. 

One of the surprises of the evening 
was Ezio Pinza’s travesty gift as re- 
vealed in his first New York appear- 
ance as Don Basilio. The young bass’ 
great height lent added grotesqueness to 
his impersonation of the pedantic music 
master. He gave the part not only very 
rich and vibrant voice, but irresistible 
comic solemnity. His stalking exit in 
the “Buona Sera” concerted scene has 
seldom been done here with more of side- 
splitting effect. 

Others who added to a very high- 
pitched performance were the versatile 
Pompilio Malatesta as Bartolo; Hen- 
riette Wakefield, Vincenzo Reschiglian 
and Giordano Paltrinieri. 

The performance was interesting as 
the first which Vincenzo Bellezza has 
conducted of this work in America. In 
general, his version was an urgent and 
strictly rhythmic one, though he made 
allowances at times for the soloists’ sus- 
tention of tones. 

The American ballet, conducted by Mr. 
Hasselmans, impresses on repeated hear- 
ings as a work of mood and individual- 
ity. In interest and climax, it would 
perhaps benefit from a cutting of the 
tawdry Coney Island ensemble episodes, 
particularly after the poignant vision 
scene. The stage performance, with 
Misses Friedenthal and Leporte and Mr. 
Dodge again as the solo dancers, was 
colorful, despite its hlatant elements. 

R. M. K. 


“Tannhauser” Once More 


A repetition of “Tannhiuser” on the 
evening of Jan. 12, brought forward 
favorite singers in their accustomed 
réles. The Elizabeth of Maria Jeritza is 
undoubtedly impressive, even if one may 
take issue with certain details in her 
concept of the character, and a large 
audience gave her a cordial reception. 
As Venus, Marion Telva repeated for- 
mer successes in this part, and Editha 
Fleischer sang the Shepherd’s song with 
the fine musical sense that Metropolitan 
habitués have learned to expect from 
her. 

As Tannhduser, Curt Taucher inevit- 
ably bore the heaviest burden of the per- 
formance, maintaining an ample tone 
throughout with ease and certainty. 
Friedrich Schorr, appearing as Wolf- 
ram for the first time this year, sang 
in the finished style and with the beauty 
of phrasing that are characteristic of 
his artistry. The Landgrave, as imper- 
sonated by William Gustafson, was suffi- 
ciently paternal. In lesser réles, Max 
Altglass, Arnold Gabor, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and James Wolfe were cast to 
advantage. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

D. B. 


“Rigoletto” for Charity 


In aid of the Willoughby House and 
School Settlement, a special performance 
of “Rigoletto” was given on the after- 
noon of Jan. 138. Mme. Galli-Curci sang 
Gilda, Mr. Gigli was the Duke, and Mr. 
Basiola Rigoletto. The remaining roles 
were filled by Messrs. Rothier, Picco, 
Bada, Ananian and Cehanovsky, and 
Mmes. Alcock, Egner, Lerch and Tomi- 
sani. Mr. Bellezza conducted. The audi- 
ence packed every seat and every atom 
of standing room. é. a. mx 


Ponselle in “La Forza” 


For the third time this season, Verdi’s 
lengthy “Forza del Destino” was sung 
on the evening of Jan. 13, Rosa Ponselle 
resuming her réle of Leonora which she 
had been compelled to relinquish at the 
second hearing on Christmas Day on 
account of indisposition. This part, in 
which Miss Ponselle made her Metro- 
politan début in 1918, remains one of 
her most effective ones and in spite of 
the fact that she was not in her best 
voice at this performance, her singing 
was characterized by the _ splendid 
breadth and sweep as well as the deli- 
cacy in soft passages that have always 
made it of interest. Mr. Martinelli was 
an effective Alvaro, and Mr. Danise sang 
well as Don Carlos. Fine singing was 
also done by Ezio Pinza as the Abbott, 
and by Lawrence Tibbet as Melitone, the 
latter winning many laughs from the 
audience by perfectly legitimate buffoon- 
ery. Ina Bourskaya did well in the 
smali part of Preziosilla. The remain- 
ing roles were capably filled by Louis 
D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Vincenzo Reschiglian and 
Grace Anthony. Mr. Bellezza, un- 
fatigued from his labors with the after- 
noon “Rigoletto,” conducted excellently. 

J. A. H. 


“L’ Africana” Again 


Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana” had its sec- 
ond performance of the season on the 
afternoon of Jan. 15, with a new Ines 
in the person of Nina Morgana, who 
essayed the role for the first time. The 
quality of her voice was eminently suited 
to the style and tessitura of the part, 
and her singing had lyric charm. The 
opulent voice of Rosa Ponselle again im- 
parted distinction to the arias of Selika, 
and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi intoned the 
declamations of Vasco da Gama with 
sororeus assurance. Giuseppe De Luca 
lent his artistry to the rather thankless 
part of Nelusko. 

The Don Pedro of Pavel Ludikar was 
his first local appearance in that guise, 
and he acquitted himself well. The re- 
mainder of the cast was unchanged from 
the December performance: Paola Anan- 
ian as Don Diego, Alfio Tedesco as Don 
Alvaro, Léon Rothier as the Grand In- 
quisitor and the Grand Brahmin, Hen- 
riette Wakefield as Anna, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian as an Usher, and Max Alt- 
glass as an Officer. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted with as much zest as though 
Meyerbeer were a novelty B. L. D. 


Verdi's Comedy 


The reception accorded to the season’s 
third performance of “Falstaff” on the 
evening of Jan. 15, would seem to in- 
dicate that Verdi’s humorous master- 





piece is becoming one of the most popular 
items in the répertoire. As long as the 
characters are so happily cast as they 
are now, there is no reason why the 
opera should not be a favorite. Antonio 
Scotti’s excellent impersonation of the 
bibulous and amorous Sir John stands 
against a background of deft collabora- 
tion, and the vitality of the action is 
unflagging. 

The Ford of Lawrence Tibbett con- 
tinues to present this young baritone 
in an admirable light both as singer and 
actor. The remainder of the cast is by 
this time thoroughly familiar, with 
Frances Alda as Anne Ford, Editha 
Fleischer, Kathleen Howard and Marion 
Telva as the Merry Wives. Giordano 
Paltrinieri as Bardolph, Adamo Didur 
as Pistol, Angelo Bada as Dr. Caius, 
Armand Tokatyan as Fenton, and Lud- 
wig Burgstaller as the silent Innkeeper. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. B. L. D. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The chorus of over a hundred voices 
singing splendidly together augmented 
and assisted the ten Metropolitan favor- 
ites who appeared at the Sunday Eve- 
ning Concert on Jan. 16, for the benefit 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Emergency Fund. In one evening the au- 
dience was given the rare privilege of 
hearing the operatic high lights from four 
popular operas, “Boris Godunoff,” “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” “La Gioconda,” “La Forza 
del Destino” and “Mefistofele.’” Adamo 
Didur and the chorus started the concert 
by singing the colorful coronation music 
from Moussorgsky’s “Boris.” This was 
followed by Scene 2 from Act III of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,’ Merle 
Alcock, Curt Taucher and Mario Basiola 
singing; the Grand Finale from Act III, 
Scene 2, of Ponchielli’s ‘““Gioconda,” with 
Elda Vettori, Henriette Wakefield, Mario 
Chamlee, Millo Picco, and the sonorous- 
voiced Léon Rothier; Finale Act II from 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino,” with 
Elda Vettori and Ezio Pinza; and in con- 
clusion the Prologue from Boito’s “Mefis- 
tofele,” sung by Mr. Pinza end chorus. 

The orchestra under Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek’s direction came in for a goodly 
portion of the applause, adding, as it 
did, to the pleasure of the evening by 
contributing Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” 
Overture and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture. H. H. 


Philadelphia Observes 
**Trovatore’”’ Anniversary 


with Gala Performance 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 14.—The Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company gave what 
was in many ways a truly exceptional 
performance of “Il Trovatore” in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, last evening. 
The occasion marked the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the premiére in Rome of 
this unquenchable opera. 

The Civic organization was at its best 
throughout the performance, which was 
vitalized by a cast of exceedingly high 
quality. The chorus authoritative in pre- 
cision and tone quality, reflected the re- 
sults of expert training. Alexander 
Smallens, at the conductor’s. desk, 
quickened the old melodies into new life 
and co-ordinated with a masterly grasp 
of possibilities all the various factors 
which went to make up this singularly 
fine achievement. 

There was an excellent Leonora in 
Alma Peterson, effecting her first ap- 
pearance with the Civic troupe. It is 
hoped she will be heard again in this 
association. Julia Claussen, as Leonora, 
was a dominating feature, singing bril- 
liantly and acting with telling dramatic 
fire. She triumphed deservedly in 
“Stride la Vampa” and “Giorno povero,” 
and in the duets with the Count and the 
Troubador. 

Judson House brought a resourceful 
tenor to the réle of Manrico. He easily 
met the exacting demands of the still 
thrilling “Di quella pira” and other 
familiar numbers. Alfredo Gandolfi 
gave a capital performance, vocally and 
dramatically, of the Count di Luna. 
The auxiliary réles were in competent 
hands. Fred Patton was the Ferrando; 
Helen Botwright, Inez; Nino Mazzeo, 
Ruiz; Pierino Salvacci, the Messenger. 

An immense audience quickly sensed 
the beauties of the interpretation and 
was prodigal—but never unduly so—in 
its plaudits. T. CRAVEN. 
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“This voice is definitely a musical instrument with a tone pellucid and crystalline. ts 
And the singer’s brain plays on it like an artist—that is to say with style and tem- * 
perament. The result was the first vocal recital I have heard this year that was 
touched with enchantment.” —Richard Stokes, in The New York Evening World ah 
“Her singing was a delight and she was applauded to the echo.” 
—The New York Evening Post 
“An admirable interpreter of lyric song.” —The New York Sun - 
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Singers, Pianists and En- 0s” in its lyric clarity. They seem to Sarasate, Paganini and himself for were for the most part very familiar. 
have been entirely unaffected by the dessert. Technically his performance By way of a first performance there was 


semble Programs Tie for 
First Place While Violinists 


Are Numerically Far in the 


stirring times that turned the drama- 
tists into verbal inebriates, drunken with 
the wine of audacity. 

After the delightful samples of En- 
glish lyricism came a concerto for harp- 


was excellent. He has a command over 
his instrument that might well be the 
envy of many of his better known col- 
leagues and he achieved with little show 
of effort tones that were cool and limpid 


a Serenade in four movements by Stra- 
vinsky. This proved futile, vapid music, 
unworthy of performance now or ever. 
Three of its movements evoked or re- 
called nothing; the other, a Rondoletto, 


Rear — Hofmann, Spalding sichord and wind instruments by Luigi and altogether pleasing. Emotionally suggested one of Cyril Scott’s outdoor 
— Borghi, an Anglicized Italian, who fid- he spared himself nothing. Les Varia-  picturizations being played in a dark 
and Austral Unite for Bene- dled and composed for the London cog- tions Sérieuses of Corelli’s “Folia” were room by a pianist unfamiliar with it. 


fit Concert Metropolitan 
—Several Artists Win Ap- 


noscenti of the late Eighteenth Century. 
Prettily turned phrases overlaid senten- 
tious platitudes in three movements of 
puppet music with a pompous strut 


serious indeed, perilously close to melan- 
choly in fact. Sentiment ran riot through 
the Mozart Concerto in A, through the 
Rust Sonata in D Minor and on into the 


Mr. Horszowski, who probably extracted 
as much as was possible from this me- 
lée, was rewarded for his efforts by aud- 
ible applause. 


proval In Second Recitals that amused the hearers. Mr. Richards final group of divertissements. It was The list began with three Preludes 
played the solo part with a skill worthy a case often of painting the lily but the and Fugues from the second book of the 

Na week fairly crowd- of a finer medium, and deserved better paint was good and very deftly applied. “Forty-eight,” which Mr. Horszowski 

a wit eunenetn of than the _ragged and over-strenuous The audience, true to form, took its delivered with quiet sincerity though not 

e ut — support given him by the woodwind keenest delight in the dessert—Wagner’s without a certain effect of monotony, 

all types. it was uM ensemble. “Romance,” “Child’s Dream” by Kerek- heightemed by the similarity of the 

usual to find that the France had generous representation jarto himself, very lush and tender, chosen pairs. There was more of surety 

number of violinists through one of the “Concerts Royaux” Sarasate’s “Song of the Nightingale” than abandon in his performance of 

one wan conaifesebie which Francois Couperin wrote for and the “Witches’ Dance” by Paganini. Chopin’s.B Minor Sonata, the Finale of 


types of perform- 


Louis XIV, and the “Fétes de l’Hymen 


Maurice Eisner played good accompani- 


which lost particularly because of this. 


and de l’Amour” which Rameau devised ments. Kk. A. A poetic and imaginative performance 

ers. Efrem en ist was heard im am im 1747, for the wedding ceremonies of Nicoli ___—— of Debussy’s “Reflets dans l'eau” was 

interesting sonata recital with Harold the Dauphin Louis. The “Musette” and Nicolina and Kouznetzoff compensation. _ —— e 
Bauer. and Carl Flesch. Socrate Bar- “Echos” were delectable features of the Zinaida Nicolina and Aida Kouznet- There were also the two “St. Francis 

ne Couperin suite. Memories of the “Passe- off, Russians, gave a so-called Evening Jegends of Liszt and pieces Sy Schubert 
ozzi and Duci de Kerekjarto all gave pied” and “Sarabande” in “Les Fétes” of Song, Monday evening, Jan. 10, at 2nd Mendelssohn. Ww. Ss. 


The Dudley 


programs. 


insist that the changes made by M. Hahn 


the St. Regis Hotel. Mme. Nicolina sang 


Buck Singers, a mew ensemble de- im the scoring after all did no irrepar- an aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snie- Garland-Johnson Recital 
- ‘ « a< . ” a " “I. - te - 
voted to the better thimgs of part-sing- ble harm to Rameau. € th . gourotchka” and songs by _ Glazounoff, Under the auspices of Hamlin Gar- 
ing, made a good impressiom im therr , The artistic crest of the program, Sandro Corona and Roland Farley. Mr. land, his daughter, Isabel Garland, dis- 
New York début concert ‘The Banks from the point of view of performance, Kouznetzoff sang Prince Galitzky’s aria euse, and Hardesty Johnson, tenor, gave 
Glee Club under Brum Hubm again WS the flute playing of Mr. Barrere in from Borodin’s “Prince Igor” and songs a recital of poetry and song in Chicker- 
demonstrated its excellence Mischa Le- Beethoven’s ornamental opus. by Dutch and Farley. Together they ing Hall on the evening of Jan. 11. The 
vitzki paid his tribute to Beethowen im a moe Be sang Glazounoff’s “Song” and Dargom- main idea of the recital, which has been 
program derived entirely from works of Barozzi Heard ijsky’s “Vanka-Tanka” and a gypsy done before this season as well as last, 
that master. S P ‘ solinis group, then each took a gypsy grou; was a poem followed by a song in the 
Secrate Barozzi, a Rumanian violinist alone. Tone throughout was secondary same mood. The pr ogram was divided 
Beethoven Association w ho —: been a die natos ~ I rep to interpretation on which there was ne jnto four groups of Folk-s ongs, Songs of 
: peared efore local audiences again 0 skimping. Marvelously free from re- the Sea. Songs of Romance and Ameri- 
George Barrére was the cicerome at a the evening of Jan. 10, when a cordial ctraint were the gypsy songs. Mr. Kouz- can Songs of the Early "Sixties. The 
. ( anton < Iineaemntied - thre ¢ + n > ‘ > « > x »Q- . an ) is . . - . . + 
view of antique s presented at fourth and sizable gathering heard him in Aeo netzoff and D. Dar Draginsky played poems in the final group were oft ie 
concert of the Beethowen Associati im lian Hall. With Bernard Wagenaar giv guitar accompaniments. Sandro Corona Hamlin Garland. 
< +h yep »# n . :e > ace 7:1 « ~ * . : > - ‘ - 
Town Hall on the ewemi ng « of ye ing an excellent account of himself at and Edward S. Breck were at the piano. ata, Gaston’ dt her werk well cad 
10. Assisted by .his Little Symphomy the piano, Mr. Barozzi played the os - ie 
: r. : + ee: ony A, alg : E. A. without the “elocutionary” atmosphere 
and Lewis Richards, harpsichordist amd Franck Sonata, Saint-Saéns’ B Minor > which usually s this so f thins 
—_w see oie ic wieiieeaia e acoeeioe ; berter bite of P aa Pelton-Jones-W aters ch usually mars this sort of thing. 
pianist, he conducted a program 4 Concerto, and shorter bits o ugnanl, : e . * i 
hick he tom nt exhibit was B Bal h-K reis! Cadm: Lili B . : ’ Her reading of all the poems was 
which the most recent exmibit was Bee- bDalogn-hreisier, adman, ill wae Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, straightforward and clear. Mr. John- 
thoven’s Serenade im the 1380S version langer and others. There was muci&that assisted by Crystal Waters, 







soprano, 
















a — ~g ese om son played his own accompaniments as 
for flute and pianc Museum ymposi- was enjoyable about Mr. Barozzi’s plgy- was heard in the second of two recitals he has done previously when a member 
tions of the Sixteemth, Seventeenth amd ing. He is a tasteful player with idé&ys e small ballroom of the Hotel Plaza of the De Reszke Singers. ‘Bile wales 
Eighteenth Centuries comstituted the and the means with which to carry them _ afternoon of Jan. 11. Mme. Pel- made a better impression in its hirher 
bulk of the entertaimment, which the au- out. A certain languor pervaded the  ton-Jon® e her accustomed illumi- revister ery wl eas - ith artistry a an 
dience enjoyed without amy apparent re- early part of his program, which was, nating remarks about the compositions all the pupils mag fame tea her. 
sentment of the restoratioms imfficted nevertheless, as nicely balanced and as_ she played and their authors, and played The audience derived great delight ame 
upon two of the imstrumental suites by well conceived as the rest. In the Saint- jn her accustomed style. Her portion of the entire ameniuen oat etinenl tan r 
those well-meaning upholsterers, Hemri Saéns Mr. Barozzi showed ability to the program consisted in works by plessure in loud anieses ‘nat D_ 
Rabaud and Reynaldo Hahn play with an effectiveness which was in’ Hasse, C. P. E. Bach. Jon Bull. Durante. #8... . | EF 
It was an evening of carefree amd itself more interesting than the music. Pr, Arne and Mozart. Miss Waters. Dudley Buck Singers 
amiable music, unwexed by spiritual ad- Among the pieces in the final group Cot- who also had some things to say about : em - 
ventures. The divertissements begar tenet’s “Chanson-Meditation,” a lovely her part of the program, sang a group ‘ A new a rganization, dedicated 
with the English Suites which Rabaud work, was an outstanding example of by Alessandro Scarlatti. Caccini. and Ohya things i music, the Dudley 
selected from Elizabetham sources amd Mr. Barozzi’s possibilities along lines of Purcell, with an encore. and later a Bock me Mal cen g is a group of eight, 
scored as incidental music for “The Mer- cantilena. D. S. L. group of French Bergerettes arranged y name, Millicent Robinson, Alma Mil- 
chant of Venice” of Luciem Népoty. . ~~ ' by Weckerlin, The audience was a large 20% Adelaide De Rg 
Pieces by John Bull, William Byrd and Duci de Kerekjarto Returns one and obviously much interested in the azarwen, Duaedanem Some Sey oe 
Giles Farnaby, and Andamtes and Alle- Duci de Kerekjarto, Hungarian violin- performance of the two artists. a ler, Frank Forbes ‘and “Leslie Arnold, 
gros of unknown auth rship succeeded ist who for the past few seasons has J. D. with Elsie | T. Lowen as accompanist, 
one another in pleasing processi m. been exploring the highways and by- «ae : : gave their first New York concert in the 
The more one hears of En zl lish music ways of vaudeville, turned prodigal Horszowski Plays Stravinsky dee Hall on the a of Jan. 11. 
of this period, the more ome is struck by Monday evening, Jan. 10, and gave a Returning to Aeolian Hall on the af- The —— began with The Mansion 
its wide divergence from — formula of Carnegie Hall recital. Mr. Kerekjarto ternoon of Jan. 11. Mieczyslaw Horsz- 1. ee -— See aay See 
Elizabethan drama. While the play- was more than equal to the occasion. He owski, who made his début in America °>, V&b%e: \ N. Gunen 7 © 
wrights, even Shakespeare, were imdulg- gave on the whole a very creditable per- last season. spoke again through the rangement by N. Clifford Page of the 
. ant yr hy 5 m4 tO , 7 . 2 « ‘ © ‘ . . . - 5 ie ee 
ing in romantic hyp Doe and rudomon- formance of a program made up of large medium of the piano, using texts which [Continued on page 18] 
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Grace.” 


Telegram. 


INCE making his American debut at Aeolian Hall, New York, October 28, 1926 
S —an event which was chronicled ‘tan overwhelming success” in the New York 
American—Mr. Orloff has played twenty concerts, probably a record for a debut 

season of two months. 


CAPACITY audience greeted the pianist when he played his first Boston recital 
in Jordan Hall, where press writers agreed with the Boston Globe's reviewer that: 
“Mr. Orloff is a pianist once heard is never forgotten, for he is a phenomenally 
skillful pianist with many musical gifts.” A similar welcome awaited him in Chicago, 


" HIS REMARKABLE addition to the small number of pianistic luminaries,” as 
the New York World’s reviewer called him, sailed for Europe early in January 
to fill Continental engagements. Mr. Orloff returns to the United States in 

November for a concert tour which will occupy him the entire season of 1927-28. Book- 

ings for that tour are now being made by: 


Management 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 


250 West 57th St.. New York 


KNABE PIANO 


RLOFF 


sé 
A Pianist by 


Heaven's Own 


— New York Evening 
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MODERN CONCERTS BEGIN 
WITH SUCCESS IN HAVANA 





Cuban Series Brings Initial Local Hear- 
ings of Chamber Music—Composer 
in “Farewell” List 


HAVANA, CuBA, Jan. 6.—Amadeo Rol- 
dan, concertmaster of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Alex Carpentier, music 
critic, have joined forces to make mod- 
ern and ultra-modern music known to 
our public. Their concerts, entitled 
“Concerts of New Music,” opened on 


Dec. 26 in the Sala Falcon with great 
success. The hall was filled to capacity 
and the audience received the “new 
music” in apparently good spirit. There 
were a few things already known to us, 
such as Debussy’s “La Cathédrale En- 
gloutie” and “Reflets dans l’eau” as well 
as De Falla’s Dance from “El Amor 
Brujo” and Stravinsky’s Study, No. 4, 
finely performed on the piano by Eugene 
Helmer, a young Russian artist sojourn- 
ing in Havana. 

The works played for the first time 
here were Three Preludes, Op. 11, by 
Skriabin, Erik Satie’s First Nocturne 
and a Sonatina by Ravel, interpreted by 
Mr. Helmer. “Il Canto della lontan- 
anza” by Malipiero was played on the 
violin by Mr. Roldan, accompanied at 
the piano by Luis Borbolla. 

“Three pieces for Quartet” by Stra- 
vinsky, the Andante doucement ex- 
pressif from Debussy’s Quartet were 
performed by Amadeo Roldan, Rafael 
Cabrera, Josef Sinelnikow and Alberto 
Roldan. They also played, with Bor- 
bolla at the piano, the beautiful “Ma 
mére l’Oye” by Ravel. 

This interesting concert ended with a 
fine interpretation of Francis Poulenc’s 
“Negro” Rhapsody, played by Mr. 
Helmer, piano; Amadeo Roldan and Mr. 
Cabrera, violin; Mr. Sinelnikow, viola; 
Guillermo Lopez, flute; Alberto Roldan, 
’cello, and Joaquin Zon, clarinet. 

Pedro Sanjuan prefaced the concert 
with a few words explaining the aim 
of its organizers,‘and Mr. Carpentier 
read explanatory notes to the most im- 
portant new works. 

Ernesto Lecuona, pianist and com- 
poser, gave his “farewell” concert of 
typical Cuban music, at the Payret 


Theater on Dec. 29. The program was 
made up of his most popular songs, 
“Vestal Serena,” “Dame tu Amor,” “Ya 
se que tu me quieres,” and others, sung 
by Dora O’Siel, Tomasita Nufez, Car- 
men, Vinent and Maria Fantoli. Songs 
by Delfin, Montagu and Netto were also 
given. Emilia Stivill, violinist, played 
Sarasate’s “Caprocho Vasco” and a 
Scherzo by Ranzate. Mr. Lecuona 
played a Waltz in B Major, “Poli- 
chinela,” “Guadalquivir” and other com- 
positions of his own, warmly received. 
The young composer is leaving soon for 
the United States for a series of con- 
certs. NENA BENITEZ. 


Mordkin Ballet Delights San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 15.—Two 
large audiences were enchanted by the 
colorful beauty of the entertainment 
offered by Mikhail Mordkin and his 
Russian ballet, which appeared in ma- 
tinée and night performances recently 
in the Municipal Auditorium. This en- 
gagement was under the management of 
Edith M. Resch, of the All-Star Concert 
Course. The skill of the dancers was 
supplemented with an excellent orches- 
tra, under Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. The 
chief number of the evening perform- 
ance was a choreo-drama “Aziade,” by 
Mordkin, with musical score by Joseph 
Giutel. At the matinée, “Carnival,” a 
choreographic episode, also by Mordkin, 
introduced music by Liszt, Glazounoff, 
Skriabin, Moussorgsky, Glinka, Tchere- 
pnin. At both performances, the “Egyp- 
tian” Dance by Vera Nemtchinova and 
Mr. Mordkin was given. Other features 
were Grieg’s “Butterfly,” danced by 
Mile. Marvin, and “Wanyka-Tanyka,” 
done by Mlle. Marvin and M. Arshan- 
sky. GG. HX. 


Rhode Island Is Forming Group of Fed- 
erated Club Leaders 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 15.—Virginia 
Boyd Anderson, who has been appointed 
State chairman for Rhode Island of the 
Past Presidents’ Assembly of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, is 
sending out a call to all of the Federated 
Clubs in the State for a complete list of 
all those who have served as presidents. 
This is for the purpose of forming a 
group of these leaders in Rhode Island. 

N. B. P. 








TRIPLE CONCERTO PLEASES CINCINNATI 





Much Applause Is Bestowed 
on Beethoven Music by 
Enthusiasts 
By Philip Werthner 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 15.—What was said 
to be the first performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Triple Concerto, for piano, violin 
and ‘cello, was a feature of the pro- 
grams given by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony on Jan. 7 and 8 The program 

follows: 
“Carnival” Humoresque for Small 


Orchestra, Op. 5..... are Weiner 
Triple Concerto.........- .. . Beethoven 
First Suite for Orchestra, Op. 3. . Bartok 


Tremendous enthusiasm was aroused 
by the Beethoven number, in which solo 
participants were Emil Heermann, con- 
certmaster; Karin Dayas, pianist of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory; and Karl 
Kirksmith, first ’cellist of the orchestra 
They all played brilliantly and with fine 
feeling. 

Bartok’s Suite was also much ap- 
plauded. Written before Bartok had 
imbibed the modernity that marks his 
later works, it was more easily under- 
stood by the layman than the composer's 
later productions, though by no means 
lacking in originality. 

The work of the orchestra was, as 
usual, admirable throughout for the 
high standard of musicianship main- 
tained. 

Frank Waller conducted the orchestra 
at the Sunday “pop” concert in Music 
Hall. Mr. Waller, a conductor to be 
reckoned with, read the Overture t 
“Oberon” with authority, and interpre- 
ted Liszt’s Second “Hungarian” Rhap- 
sody with notable sweep and breadt! 
Very beautiful were the soft passages 
Victor Herbert’s “Irish” Rhapsody. and 
the Overture to “Rienzi” was also given 
The soloist was Saidee McAlister, a 
pupil of Marguerite Melville Liszniew- 
ska of the Cincinnati Conservatory, wh 
played the first movement of Beethoven’ 
Fourth Piano Concerto with artistry. 

The orchestra also played, on Jan. 4. 
at the young people’s concert. fF 
Thomas conducted on this occasior 


— 
. 


Santuzza’s aria from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” was ably sung by Outram Hodg- 
kinson. 

The Cincinnati Symphony, Rudolph 
Thomas, guest conductor, gave a popular 
program in Music Hall on Jan. 2, with 
Norma Richter as vocal soloist. The 
program was as follows: 





Overture to “Rosamunde’”..... Schubert 
Symphonic Poem, “The Moldau,” 

Smetana 

“Il Re Pastore”... ....Mozart 

“‘Tannhauser”™...... Wagner 

Suite N .-- -Bizet 

Strauss 

Schubert 

nite N i .Grieg 

Wh an ataepaus Strauss 


Mr. Thomas was very successful in 
drawing from the splendid body of musi- 
cians before him the desired effects. 
Numbers that were particularly enjoyed 
were the “Peer Gynt” Suite and the 
“Blue Danube.” 

Miss Richter’s performance showed 
that she had a fine voice and had profited 
by good training. 

Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
gave one of their inimitable two-piano 
recitals on Jan. 3 in Music Hall before a 
capacity house. The Mozart Sonata in 
D Major was exquisitely played, and 
after a very hearty applause Messrs. 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch repeated the 
last movement. This also happened to 
Arensky’s Valse. Saint-Saéns’ Varia- 
tioms on a Theme by Beethoven was the 
vehicle for some perfect ensemble play- 
ing and nuances. The program began 
with Mr. Bauer's arrangement of the 
Bach C Minor Concerto for two pianos, 
played with brilliance and dash. 


A program of unusual imterest was 
given on Jan. 4 in the Business Men’s 
Club, at a meeting of the Cincinnati 


Musicians’ Club, by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Wind Ensemble. Fritz Reiner 





sonductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
played the embalo in ne of the 
mbers 
ASHLAND, Wis. — Theodore Mesang 


has been appointed municipal band di- 


rector of Ashland, to succeed Theodore 
Steinmetz. who has gone to St. Cloud, 
Minn., as municipal band and chorus 











SUMMER MASTER 


June 27 to July 30, 1927 


JOSEF 


LHEVINNE SAE 


W orld Famous Pianist and Instructor 


Private Lessons 
Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes—Auditor Classes 


OSCAR 
Internationally Renowned Teacher of Singing 
Private Lessons—Opera Classes 
Repertoire Classes—Teachers’ Classes 


The Regular Faculty of 100 Artist-Instructors Will Be Available 
Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera Theatre Organ Playing, Dramatic Art, 


Children’s Normal Work, Musical Theory 


Recitals by Distinguished Artists. 


Lectures by Eminent Educators. 


SCHOOL 





The American Conservatory Awards Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Ulinois 








FREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by Josef Lhevinne for two private lessons weekly. 
also five scholarships in Opera Class. 
Summer Session booklet mailed free on application. 


Send for Application Blank. 


Excellent Dormitory 


For detailed information address 


American Conservatory of Music 


504 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. John J. Hattstaedt, President 


Awarded by Oscar Saenger two private lessons weekly, 
Accommodations. 


Rates of tuition moderate. 
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“The voice is today as golden, as 
rich, as full, as pliant and ex- 
pressive as the contralto whose 
Ortrud stirred the world three 
decades ago. Two generations 
are blessed by the possession of 
Ernestine Schumann Heink—an 
immortal gift, an immortal art.” 


—Herman Devries 
Chicago American, Oct. 25, 1926 
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Frederick T. Steinway Founds 
Scholarship at Master Inszitute 


REDERICK T. STEINWAY, 

head of the piano house, has 
donated a new scholarship, to be 
known by his name, in the music 
department of the Master Institute 
of Musical Arts, New York. The 
scholarship to be given for the 
first time in February, will be 
awarded annually. The Institute 
announces that applications for the 
Frederick Steinway Scholarship 
are to be made before Feb. 1 and 
that trials will be held on the 
evening of Feb. 4. 











F ritz , ey Makes 
Début in Cleveland 


OMMTNTLUAATUNANEOOAQLUUUNDUEETEEEDEETAGOOUOPETOA9AGH0MMMMED UTA TUATTUUOUOUO OU HEUEAOUOOOU CONE OnonneREnOe eben AENEAN 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 15.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor, ap- 
peared with Cleveland’s Orpheus Male 
Choir, led by Charles Dawe, in an inter- 
esting program given in Masonic Hall 
on Jan. 11. 

This was Mr. Reiner’s début in our 


city. He revealed himself a leader of 
authority and decided musicianship. 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture was an 
inspiring opening number. It was su- 
perbly played, and Mr. Reiner won his 
audience immediately. Graciously did he 
share the applause with his men. 

Béla Bartok’s modern Suite, in four 
movements, seemed to contain nothing 
particularly alarming, but to have mo- 
ments of absorbing interest. 

The program stated that Strauss’ 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra” was played 
here for the first time. Mr. Reiner’s 
reading of this was impressive. 

Still another new work were we privi- 
leged to hear. This was the “Morning 
Song” of Joseph Marx, sung by the Or- 
pheus Male Choir with Mr. Dawe at 
the conductor’s desk. Edgar Bowman, 
at the organ; Agnes B. Rocher, pianist, 
and the orchestral brass choir supplied 
the accompaniment. Mr. Dawe’s men 
were in their best form, and sang with 
great spirit and a full, rich tone. 

The program concluded with excerpts 
from “Die Walkiire” and “Die Meister- 
singer,” splendidly played. 

The orchestra was brought here 
through the local management of Fred- 
eric Gonda. HELEN BARHYTE. 





HUNTER FOR OPERETTA 


New Hammerstein Theater to be Opened 
Next Fall with Kalman Work 


Louise Hunter, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been engaged for the 
leading réle in the operetta, “The 
Golden Dawn,” which will open the new 
Temple of Music being built by Arthur 
Hammerstein at Broadway and Fifty- 
third Street, New York. The opening is 
scheduled for Oct. 21 next. The theater 
is intended as a memorial to Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 

The score for the work is being com- 
posed by Emmerich Kalman and Herbert 
Stothart. It is expected that Mr. Kal- 
man will come to the United States for 
the premiére, at which Mr. Stothart will 
conduct. The book of the play is being 
written by Otto Harbach and Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd. 

Miss Hunter has been engaged for 
light opera under Mr. Hammerstein for 
a period reported as five years. She 
made her début at the Metropolitan in 
the autumn of 1923, and has sung a 
variety of réles. She has also appeared 
in light opera as prima donna of the 
Atlanta Opera Company during sum- 
mers. 


Chaliapin Goes Under Judson Manage- 
ment 


Feodor Chaliapin, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will be under the exclu- 
sive direction of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, according to an an- 
nouncement from that management, for 
the season 1927-28. Mr. Chaliapin is 
touring this season with his “Barber of 
Seville” company, in addition to other 
appearances. 


Judges Announced for Kansas Glee Club 
Contest 
Hays, KAN., Jan. 15.—Judges for the 


contest at the Kansas Conference of Glee 
Clubs, to be held in Emporia, are an- 


Unique Week of Bach 
Piano Recitals Is Task 
Set by Harold Samuel 


MMMM 
(Portrait on front page) 


Harold Samuel, English pianist, who 
is internationally known as an admirable 
exponent of the clavier compositions of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, is giving this 
week, in New York, a series of six piano 
recitals in the Town Hall, devoted ex- 
clusively to Bach. This series is unique 
in American musical annals, as no other 
pianist has ever essayed a similar task 
in this country. 

When Mr. Samuel announced a Bach 
week in London several seasons ago, it 
was freely predicted that the venture 
would be a failure, due to the lack of 
popular appeal. But the experiment was 
so marked a success and the response of 
the public so cordial that he has since 
repeated the series each season, not only 
in London but in other English cities. 

Mr. Samuel made his first visit to the 
United States in 1924, at the invitation 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, to 
play at the Berkshire Chamber Music 
Festival. He had planned to give only 
two recitals here, but his success was 
so notable that he was asked to play for 
the Beethoven Association, and recitals 
were arranged for Boston, Yale, Bryn 
Mawr and Vassar. He returned to 
America last season for a transcontinent- 
al tour in addition to Eastern recitals. 

A review of the six programs being 
presented by Mr. Samuels will be pub- 
lished in next week’s issue. 


RECORD AUDIENCE GREETS 
TALLEY IN BUFFALO HALL 


Standing Room Completely Filled When 
Soprano Makes Second Appearance 
—Chromatic Club Gives Program 

BUFFALO, Jan. 15.—A record audience 
welcomed Marion Talley when she made 
her second appearance in this city on 
Jan. 7, under the auspices of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Enthusiasts who 
could not obtain regular seats in the 
hall of the Masonic Consistory contented 
themselves with places on the platform. 
Others, less fortunate, cheerfully stood, 
not only in nooks where standing room 
was afforded, but in the narrow spaces 
of the aisles. 

Proof of Miss Talley’s popularity was 
forthcoming the instant she stepped out 
for her first number, and encores were 
so many that the program was doubled 
in length. Factors in Miss Talley’s 
success were, in addition to the beauty 
of her soprano voice, clear enunciation 
and an entire absence of affectation or 
mannerisms. Arias from “The Magic 
Flute,” “The Barber of Seville” and 
“Mignon” were high lights on the pro- 
gram. Less exacting songs were chosen 
from the works of Bishop, MacFayden, 
Schumann, Huerter and other com- 
posers. 

Successful assisting artists were John 
Corigliano, violinist, and Emil Polak, 
accompanist. 

A Saturday afternoon concert by the 
Buffalo Chromatic Club introduced Flor- 
ence Wescott, violinist; Emilie Y. Davis, 
pianist, and Louise Sleep, soprano. 
Their co-operation resulted in one of the 
finest programs club members have en- 
joyed in a long time. Each contributor 
has warm admirers, and enthusiasm 
marked the meeting. Ethyl McMullen 
accompanied Mrs. Sleep, and Eva Rau- 
tenberg was at the piano for Miss 
Wescott. FRANK W. BALCH. 





nounced by T. Alfred Casad, president. 
They are to be John Kendall, school mu- 
sic supervisor in Denver; George Oscar 
Bowen, of Tulsa University, and James 
Robert Gillette, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. Washington College, To- 
peka, is a recent member of the con- 
ference. F. A.C. 


Giglio Preparing English Version of 
Opera 


Clemente Giglio, composer of the op- 
era, “The White Sister,” based on a 
novel by F. Marion Crawford, is having 
an English version of the work pre- 
pared for future presentation. Mr. 
Giglio’s opera has had several hearings 
in New York in recent years in the Ital- 
ian version, known as “Monica Bianca.” 
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New York 
TIMES 


and has trained his voices to sing with 
the nicest feeling for expression and 
The result wes delightful.” 


shading. 


New York 
AMERICAN 


concerted efforts were delightfully dis- 
closed and highly appreciated.” 


New York 
TELEGRAM 


A Successful Debut 


“Mr. Buck has done something novel, 
fresh and interesting in the recital field 


Dudley Buck Singers Score 


“Each is a soloist whose individual and 






New York 
Comments on Their 
Debut Recital 
Town Hall 


January 11th 














—N. Y. Times 


N. Y. American 





“The distinguished mark of this organ- 
ization is its excellent team work. It 


is seldom that one hears a more skillful 


hermonization than characterized last 


evening’s performance.” 


New York 
EVE. WORLD 


New York 
STAATS-ZEITUNG 


a well filled Town Hall last night. This 


Ensemble 


vocal material which has been trained 
to a high point of excellence.” 


Originals of the above and other press notices can be seen 
at manager’s office 
PROGRAMS OF UNORDINARY DIVERSITY 


For Terms and Dates 


Address 


Management: M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


SE 


“This new octet should prove a welcome 
addition to the city’s vocal resources.” 


“A rare treat was provided for us by 
this new musical group who made an 
extraordinary debut appearence before 


comprises very 


N. Y. Telegram 


N. Y. Evening World 


beautiful 


N. Y. Staats-Zeitung 
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“TELL” MUSIC GIVEN OVATION IN DETROIT 





Tchaikovsky’s Second Has 
Premiére—Melius Is 


Soloist 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 
DETROIT, Jan. 15. — Tchaikovsky’s 


Second Symphony was given its first per- 
formances in this city in the Detroit 
Symphony’s recent pair of concerts in 
Orchestra Hall under the baton of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Luella Melius was the 
soprano soloist. The program follows: 


Overture, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” ...........+-...+Mendelssohn 
Symphony, No. 2, in C Minor, 
Tchaikovsky 
Aria of the Queen of the Night from 
“The Magic Fiute’.....cccecces Mozart 
Overture, “William Tell’........ Rossini 
Aria, “Qui la voce” from “I Puritani,” | 
Bellini 


An interesting feature was the recep- 
tion accorded the “William Tell” Over- 
ture by sedate symphony auditors. On 
both evenings the audiences enthusias- 
tically burst into volumes of applause 
* that exceeded in spontaneity any ovation 
of the season. Mr. Gabrilowitsch im- 
bued the Overture with a world of fresh- 
ness and vitality and it sounded quite 
unhackneyed. The symphony proved a 
pleasant diversion, not so noble and in- 
spired as the other Tchaikovsky sym- 
phonies, perhaps, but tuneful and re- 
freshingly short. 

Mme. Melius sang well, adhering con- 
stantly to pitch and giving minute atten- 
tion to details. She added encores, for 
which Margaret Mannebach provided 
the accompaniments. 

A request program given by the De- 
troit Symphony, Victor Kolar conduct- 
ing, on a Sunday afternoon, consisted of 
the following numbers: 


March, “Semper Fidelis’’..........Sousa 
“Caucasian” Sketches. .Ippolotoff-Ivanoff 
Suite from “Carmen,” No. 2.......Bizet 
Prelude to “The Mastersingers’”’..Wagner 
Waltz. “Enjoyment of Life’’.....Strauss 
~ if rere rete Liado 
“The Flight of the Bumble-Bee,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Overture to “Tannhiiuser”’...... Wagner 


Each composition was the signal for 
a terrific outburst of applause. There 
was no particular feature unless, per- 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
NOVELTY BY PIERNE 


“Cathedrals” Has American 
Premiere Under De 
Rubertis 


By Blanche Lederman 
KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 15.—For the 
third concert of its series, the Little 
Symphony, under N. DeRubertis, drew 
a large audience to hear Mozart’s G 


Minor Symphony; “The Cathedrals” by 
Pierné, a first performance in this coun- 
try; Goldmark’s Scherzo, Op. 45, and 
the Overture to Cimarosa’s opera “Hor- 
ace.” The cool lyric beauty of the Mo- 
zart score was followed by a Beethoven 
aria, “Ah! Perfido,” sung by Sophie 
Braslau. 

The contralto, who has not been heard 
in this city for several seasons, brought 
a richly matured art to this number, the 
effectiveness of which was greatly en- 
hanced by a properly balanced orches- 
tral accompaniment. In gracious ac- 
knowledgement of the ovation, the artist 
gave two Moussorgsky songs, “Au Bord 
du Don” and “Le Classique” with highly 
polished art. Mr. PeRubertis and his 
men offered an excellent background for 
these numbers. A third encore another 
Russian number, was sung unaccompa- 
nied. The Pierné work, effective descrip- 
tive music, was given with several mem- 
bers of the Haydn Male Chorus. John R. 
Jones was at the piano. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian 
Ballet, with Vera Nemtchinova, Hilda 
Butsova and Pierre Vladimiroff, gave 
two performances in Ivanhoe Audito- 
rium recently. Enthusiastic audiences 
attended. This attraction was presented 
by the Ivanhoe Amusement Company. 

Forrest Schulz, conductor of the Hor- 
ner Institute-Kansas City Conservatory 
Orchestra, gave a commendable account 
of the organization’s work in the Y. M. 
H. A. Auditorium. The soloists, Virginia 
Bacot Drane, violinist, and Eleanor 
Johnson, pianist, were enthusiastically 
received. Both soloists were given or- 
_ehestral accompaniment. 








haps, it was the “Caucasian” Sketches, 
in which Hermann Kolodkin and R. 
Guiihot played the viola and English 
horn obbligati, respectively. This was 
the first “request” program upon which 
the name of Victor Herbert has not ap- 
peared, the names of Wagner, Sousa, 
Strauss and Bizet appearing with un- 
failing regularity. 

A recent impressive event was the De- 
troit Symphony Society’s annual produc- 
tion of “Messiah.” For the first time, 
Victor Kolar directed the entire per- 
formance. He achieved some magnificent 
effects, particularly with the chorus. 
The chorus would be improved with 
more men’s voices, but its attack is ex- 
cellent and diminuendos and crecendos 
were remarkably smooth. Both Charles 
Frederic Morse, at the organ, and mem- 
bers of the Detroit Symphony added ma- 
terially to the success of the evening. 
Richard Crooks, as usual, carried off 
high honors in the tenor solos. His voice 
seemed even richer than before, and his 
general musicianship has_ broadened. 
Fred Patton sang the bass réle with con- 
summate ease and style, making his lines 
highly dramatic. Ruth Rodgers im- 
parted a spiritual quality to her num- 
bers that made her work pleasing, and 
Mabelle Addison completed the quartet. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave a morn- 
ing program in the auditorium of the 


Women’s City Club, a feature being the 
fact that all the soloists were members 
admitted this season. The list included 
Adelaide Wallich, Marcia Allen, Bertha 
Waltz, Madeleine Meierr and Laura 
Frischkorn, vocalists; Marguerite 
Bowlby and Ethel Goldman, pianists; 
Isabelle Cleland, violinist; and Hilde- 
garde Wallich, Mabel Guess, Myrtle Mc- 
Ivor, Pauline Athay, Jeanette Reaume 
and Ethel Nelson, accompanists. 


GLIERE’S “SIRENS” 
DIRECTED BY HERTZ 


Symphonic Poem Given as 
Novelty by Orchestra 
on Coast 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


San Francisco, Jan. 15. — Alfred 
Hertz presented the following program 
at the seventh pair of San Francisco 
Symphony concerts in the Curran T!.ea- 
ter on Jan. 7 and 9: 


“Pathétique’” Symphony... .Tchaikovsky 
Symphonic Poem—“The Sirens” . . .Gliére 
Preseeme tO “POTeteer «..ccscces Wagner 


The symphony was beautifully played, 
particularly the brilliant third move- 
ment, which was given a truly magnifi- 
cent performance. Mr. Hertz gets a 


depth, and an emotional fire from his 
forces that few other conductors can 
equal and these qualities were conspicu- 
ously in evidence throughout the third 
section. 

The Gliére music was a novelty—and 
a disappointing one. It was coolly re- 
ceived, although the ’cello imitation of 
the surf may linger in the minds of a 
few. The same story has been told more 
interestingly by other composers. 


Alicia Scott, a soprano who has been 
added to the list of Luella Melius’ pro- 
tégées, gave an exacting program in the 
Fairmount Hotel ballroom, with Frank 
Moss as accompanist. Homer Henley, 
who has developed her voice to its pres- 
ent stage, presented her to the public on 
this occasion. Miss Scott leaves San 
Francisco for a period of coaching un- 
der Pietro Cimini before going to Eu- 
rope for study and experience. 


The orchestra in “The Miracle,” which 
is attracting throngs to the Civie Audi- 
torium for a three-week period is com- 

osed of San Francisco Symphony mem- 
ers, and the conductor, Einar Nilson, 
has praised them highly. The Munici- 
pal Chorus also deserves great credit 
for its work in this performance. 

Persis Heaton Trimble, past president 
of Mu Phi Epsilon, and an organist of 
note, is a newcomer to the Bay cities. 
She was recently welcomed by Mu Phi 
alumnz members, assembled as guests 
of Jessie S. Moore in her Berkeley home. 





®| BOSTON 
5 Recital, Nov. 2. 1926 


Mr. Sopkin draws from 


Ri his violin a tone of rich 
5} warmth and glow.—Boston 
= ranscript. 

= | 

5 His tone was rich and 


Swarm, his phrasing music- 
DY =6. al.— Boston Herald. 


% He plays with a sharply 


ei} incisive tone. His attack is 
es . . 

5 vigorous and clear. Bright- 
RK ness and a modicum of 


B nuance flow through his 
me  playing.—Boston Monitor. 
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NEW YORK 
Recital, Dec. 13, 1926 


He has tone, feeling and 
skill, and most of all what 
seems to be a genuine 
temperament for the violin. 
—-Evening World. 


There was fervor and elo- 
quence in his rendition. 


Herald Tribune. 


Mr. Sopkin brought to the 

concerto a comprehensive 

phrasing and melodic line. 
New York Times. 


1927-1928 Now Booking 


_ DANIEL MAYER, Ine. 


Steinway Hell. New York 








‘ OPKIN 








CHICAGO 
Soloist, Chicago Orchestra 
Dec. 31, 1926— 
Jan. 1, 1927 





He gave an excellent per- 
formance. There were 
grasp of the music, poetic 
feeling, lovely tone for the 
cantabile, vigor in the 
declamation and fire in the 
last movement.—Chicago 
Post. 


Stefan Sopkin presented 
the Bruch G minor con- 
certo with admirable 
understanding of its form 
and with complete com- 
mand of its technical prob- 
lems. — Herald and Ex- 


aminer. 


BALDWIN PIANO 
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Star System, Efficiency and Unrest’ © 


Distinguish 


Our Opera from European 
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MMUELLLLIUAAD NUTELLA | 


American Temperament 
Clearly Expressed in Meth- 
ods Based on Organization 
and the Personal Element, 
According to Opinion of 
Henry G. Weber 


HICAGO, Jan. 15.—‘“‘The star system 

is peculiarly an American device in 
the giving of opera; and while it is an 
indication of the unrest which prevails 
in the hurried alternation of different 
works in the répertoire, the cause of this 
unrest, as well as the cause of the star 
system itself, is the public’s interest in 
personalities over and above its interest 
in music as music.” 


So says Henry G. Weber, conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. He continues: “In Chicago 
this season, the Opera will have given 
100 performances in its twelve weeks at 
the Auditorium. The total number of 
works that could carefully be produced 
in so short a time is not more than 
thirty-five. In Europe, a small provin- 
cial house might begin its season with 
but two works, and perform only these 
for the first two weeks. And the same 
public would attend, perhaps, six per- 
formances of each work! It is the music, 
not the singers, which interests Euro- 
pean audiences. It is the singers, not 
the works, which interest Americans. 

“On the road, for example, our opera 
does not ‘sell’ operatic works so much 
as it ‘sells’ performances by favorite 
singers.” 

To continue the comparison, in Chi- 
cago, ten performances will be given 
during each of the final three weeks of 
the season, while such important operas 
as “Judith,” “Boris Godounoff,” “Gianni 
Schicchi” and “Madama Butterfly” are 
being added to the répertoire. In Europe 


TUTTLE i 


it would not be unusual to find a single 
opera being given twenty performances 
in a month, and attracting the same 
public repeatedly. The Chicago Com- 
pany would mount “Louise” with one re- 
hearsal; Europe would require ten. 


Peculiar to America 
In Mr. Webder’s opinion, it is a pe 
culiarity of American temperament 


which has brought this condition about, 
and it is American business methods 
which make possible the direction of a 
season under such hurried conditions. 
“Europe,” he remarks, “has not the 
American sense of time and of money. 
And Europe has not, as has America, 
the unions to deal with, the orchestral 
union, the chorus union, the technical 
union, even the wardrobe union, to 
stimulate it to economical efficiency. In 
European theaters it makes no dilffer- 
ence whether rehearsals are from 10 to 
1 o’clock, or from 10 to 3. In Bremen, 
for instance, where I formerly con- 
ducted, contracts called for rehearsals 
at any time of the day, with the excep- 
tion of a specific number of hours, three 
or four, which the players were to have 
free before each public performance. 
European managements, therefore, have 
not faced the necessity of tightening up 
on their programs. In Europe no thea- 
ter would do the work that our company 
does. To bring out ‘Judith’ or ‘Boris’ 
would require weeks of rehearsing. 
“The reason we can produce results 
such as these is that we have, in Ameri- 
can management, an efficiency which op- 
erates to the last degree, with no time 
wasted. Ail departments are carefully 


interrelated, and remain in close touch 
with each other, to effect economies of 
time and expenditures. And all this 


very remarkable efficiency has been de- 
veloped solely by the American audi- 
ence’s craving for change, and by its in- 
terest in new personalities which it likes 
so much better than familiar operas! In 
a word, expert technical efficiency is as 
much the product of American musical 















Henry G. Weber, Conductor of the Chicago 
Civie Opera Company, from a Photograph 
Taken at St. Moritz 


tastes as is the star-system. The two 
are counterparts.” 

Mr. Weter, who has recently been re- 
engaged for next season, made his début 
here two years ago, conducting “Tann- 
hauser.” Since that time he has led per- 
formances of “Der  Rosenkavalier,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Ca- 


valleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” and 
“The Jewess.” He has also prepared for 
first productions at the Auditorium, 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “A Witch 
of Salem,” and Eugen D’Albert’s “Tief- 
land,” both of which were heard this 


season. 


EUGENE STINSON. 
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OMAHA SYMPHONY’S LIST 
CONTAINS ALFVEN NOVELTY 


“Midsummer Wake” and Singing of 
D’Alvarez are Features of Program 
Conducted by Harmati 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 15.—The third 
concert of the season by the Omaha Sym- 
phony, playing under the auspices of the 
business and professional women’s divi- 
sion of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce, was given in the City Auditorium 
on Jan. 6. Sandor Harmati conducted, 
and Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, 
was the soloist. 

The program contained Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G Minor; Wotan’s “Farewell” 
and the “Magic Fire Music” from “Die 
Walkiire,” Two Melodies for String Or- 
chestra (after original melodies) by 
Grieg, and Alfven’s “Swedish” Rhap- 
sody, Op. 19. 

Mr. Harmati brought to the sym- 
phony a simplicity which was really 
Mozartean—a caressing tone quality 
which, in the Andante, was beautifully 
contrasted with a vigorous reading of 
the Menuetto-Allegretto. The Allegro 
assai was brilliant. 

The peak of the evening, however, was 
reached in the Wagnerian excerpts. 
played with a majestic sweep and in a 
manner that compelled attention. The 
performance of Grieg’s melodies, the 
“Norwegian” and “The First Meeting,” 
was exceedingly fine in every way, and 
“Midsummer Wake,” the “Swedish” 
Rhapsody, was beautifully interpreted. 
This music by Alfven was heard here for 
the first time. 


Mme. D’Alvarez, who won un- 
restrained applause, was heard in the 
favorite aria from “Samson and De- 


lilah” and in the Card Song and Haban- 
era from “Carmen.” The latter num- 
bers were particularly enjoyed, and in 
response to insistent demands, Mme. 
D’Alvarez gave the Seguidilla. 

A program is given for school children 
on the morning preceding each sym- 
phony concert. These children’s con- 
certs have capacity audiences. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 
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Boston Herald. Thurs- 
day, Dec. 2, °26 


PIANIST 
mendab. insp! oth mes 
‘they are t Right is the time 


if we expect newspapers to-print only 
the pleasant things of life 








yesterd 
| when we sometimes make a mistake |'haper offite is as dead and 
the centuries past, 
past can yield some great secret like 
the ancient Pharoah's tomb. 





stor 
nd yesterday 


unless] Ahat 





Des Abends, Aufschwung, In der Nacht, 
Traumes-Wirren; Chopin, Sonata, B flat 
minor: Ravel, Ondine. Bartok, Danses 
Roumaines; Samuel Gardner, Splashes 
of Color (No. 1); Infanta. E) Vito. 














sev, When Miss Rabinovitch played here] zameau! One need not go so far as 
ns of” for the first time. she gave great] \me Landowska in extolling it at the 
able pleasure and at nce stood*among thel) oynense of modern piano pieces. De- 
| am pienists worth hearing. (They are not bussy and Ravel have written in the 
es ta So many, nor should a great name, nor jis:h century spirit but in a modern 
what | should a “European repuration™” dazzle Bigiom that the old clavecinists might - 


us into ready acceptance). It was not 
a mere matter of technical proficiency: 





rhythmic sense, a command of nuances, 


spared the conventional, cut-and-dried 
variations that often ena with a thun- 
derous: and incongruous fugue. 
delightful the music by Ceuperin and 


use if they were now on the carth. 
Then came a group of Schumann's in- 
tlmate confessions, fantastical] dreams, 
caprices of imagination. 


How 


Yet, had he 


jable qualities, as a beautiful touch, 


known that swimming the English |, 
Channel would be only an outdoor} 
sport of women young and mature, he}; 
might not have said that he thought of 
the Hellespont with Hero and Leander 
when he wrote “In der Nacht.” In the 
performance of this group there was 





; musical and ecohe | phrasing Miss 
| ° ° Rabinovitch possess these qtalities. 
rom eoo| Clara Rabinovitch Meets What was of more importance was the 


° , valviduality of her interpretations. She 
Bookin Warm Welcome on _/piayea as she felt in her rains am 
soul the music of the different com- 
Her Return |posers: she met them and heard them [fire that was not 2 hasty flash of stub- | 
jim her own poetic’spirit. If a pianist | nie; there was emotion,-not labored sen 
does not express something indefinabie | timentalism, And Chopin's sonata, 
| dehind the notes, so that the hearer is | which is often maltreated by pianists} 
VARIED PROGRAM Is jconscious only of music and takes no | who wish to “make an impression,” | 
thought of performer, the labor, how- | who have been told that they play |: 
HEARTILYAPPLAUDED ever skilfully accomplished, is in vain. “with great expression,” was for once |, 
Returning from Europe, where her{|not hackneyed. While there was no} 
abilities and her compelling charm/too palpable attempt to be original, } 
By PHILIP HALE ly recognized at her recit-| Miss Rabinovitch gave a memorable 
y | as, Miss Rabinovitch yesterday con-| performance by reason of its dramatic 
| Clara Rabinovitch. pianist, gave 2) armed and enlarged the good opinion | force, its reserve in woe, its hopless- 
nt OM} -ecital in Jordan bell yesterday after-| provoked by her earlier recital. Her | ness ane Se ey ane etree, Sel. 
thee! noon. The large aadience applauded | Program was varied; it contained mu- | dom has : = A a a 
— sic that was good to hear. Respighi | movemen n m y 
her with genuine exthus The | took an old Italian melody, one that re-|sested. One charm of her playing is 
p| Prosram read as follows: Respighi.| .sed Haziitt’s remark about a melody | the absence } J — + yen a Cape 
| Sicitiana (18th century); Couperin, Le| of Mozart's: that it seemed to come edge Fy oe — +s tne . —_. 
‘| Bavolet Flottamt: Rameau, Le Rappe} | from the alr and then returned there. 
des Oiseaux and La Poule; Schumsnna. 
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This Siciliana was embroidered by Res- | the improvisation of the composer. 
piehi. not too elaborately. One was 
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Barberini Minuet, both sung by the en- 
semble. Then followed two delightful 
trios by Mozart, which were especially 
well sung, and the group ended with 
Holst’s “This Have I Done for My True 
Love,” an interesting setting of an old 
Cornish poem, dealing, apparently, with 
the Nativity and Crucifixion. The sec- 
ond group began with “The Evolution of 
The Star-Spangled Banner,” first sung 
by two tenors and a bass in its origina! 
form as “To Anacreon in Heaven” as it 
was sung at the meetings of the Ana- 
creontic Society in London in the Eight- 
eenth Century; next as “Adams and Lib- 
erty” as written by Thomas (later Rob- 
ert Treat) Paine at an anniversary 
meeting of the Massachusetts Charitabk 
Fire Society in Boston on June 1, 1798. 
This version was given as a baritone 
solo. Finally, came “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” as arranged by Carl Engel. 
Next in order came César Franck’s not 
especially interesting “Far O’er the 
Bay” which was especially well sung by 
the ensemble, “The Seas,” and “Thus We 
Wander,” both by Brahms, the former 
for soprano and contralto duet and the 
latter for soprano and tenor duet. The 
final group consisted of a five-part mad- 
rigal, “Sweet Nymphs that Trip Along” 
by Greaves, an arrangement by N. Clif- 
ford Page of “Tell Me, Lovely Shep- 
herd” by Boyce, a Catalan Folk-song, 
“Nightingale of France,” arranged by 
Kurt Schindler, and a chorus from Han- 
del’s “Joshua.” 

The work of the ensemble proved in- 
teresting as any organization of the sort, 
with such obviously high artistic inten- 
tions, cannot fail to do. Mr. Buck has 
trained his singers with great care not 
only in the technic of singing this sort 
of music, but in the graceful groupings 
about the stage, and the facility with 
which the organization as a _ whole 
melted into separate groups and came 
back again together. 

To say that their work has attained 
the perfection of group singing, would 
be over-stating the case. The two so- 
pranos were scarcely heavy enough to 
balance the other six voices, so that at 
times, one heard more harmony than 
melody. The basses, also, might have 
been heavier to balance two hefty con- 
traltos and two tenors with a cutting 
timbre to their voices. Also, there were 
momentary waverings from pitch, 
though, curiously enough, when the 
group sang a cappella their pitch was at 
its best, and their singing more atmos- 
pheric. In the final group, the Boyce 
number and the Catalan Folk-song, this, 
especially well done, had to be repeated. 
After the second group Mr. Buck was 
made to stand up in his place and receive 
the united applause of both singers and 
audience. a as Th 


Levitzki’s Beethoven 


It was Wagner who said that the so- 
nata form was the “transparent veil 
through which Beethoven seems to have 
looked at all music.” Four of the filmy 
fabrics through which Beethoven ob- 
served piano music were on exhibition 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
il, when Mischa Levitzki contributed 
his bit to the centennial observances in 
honor of the Bonn composer. Those who 
expected to find more than translucency 
in the combination of these diaphonous 
materials were disappointed, for Mr. 
Levitzki’s comprehensive artistry al- 
lowed neither flagging interest nor rec- 
ognition of physical similarities in the 
works chosen. 

Mr. Levitzki began with the C Major 
Sonata, Op. 53, dedicated to Count Wald- 
stein, a work which in Beethoven’s time 
was the summit of the mount of virtu- 
osity and which even today needs the 
finest sort of equipment for satisfactory 
exposition. This was the least of Mr. 
Levitzki’s achievements; he seemed to 
have little time for its lyric freedom, 
less for the opportunities for bright col- 
ors which—especially in the rondo—it 
affords. 

The heavenly A Major Sonata, the 
first for “hammerklavier,” followed, in 
a performance which brought the utmost 
contentment and pleasure. Throughout 
Mr. Levitzki’s career this work has been 
an outstanding example of his greatest 
possibilities. He has never played it 
more nobly, more for its pure beauty, 
than he did last week. It will be remem- 
bered as one of the season’s real re-crea- 
tions. 

If there was no particular distinction. 
.in regard to either conception or execu- 





tion, about Mr. Levitzki’s treatment of 
that schoolgirls’ delight, the C Sharp 
Minor Sonata from Op. 27, there was at 
least the nice proportion and the atten- 
tion to detail which are so characteristic. 

As a fitting conclusion Mr. Levitzki 
published a glowing deeply-felt account 
of the “Appassionata,” missing none of 
the intense personal significance of the 
two allegros and exalting the andante 
with a simple dignity. 

After the Op. 101, Mr. Levitzki prof- 
fered two extras, also of Beethoven, the 
“Ecossaises” and the unworthy Andante 
in F which was originally intended for 
the slow movement of the “Waldstein.” 
He silenced the continued expectant ap- 
plause at the end of the evening with a 
few words to the effect that small encore 
pieces were imappropriate after the 
“Appassionata™ and that he could not 
bring himself to play them. W. Ss. 


Martha Baird, Pianist 


Martha Baird, pianist, who played 
here some five or six years ago and who 
has since confined a greater part of her 
activities to Europe, though she has 
played with Boston and Detroit Sympho- 
nies as well as the London Symphony, 
was heard in recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 12. Miss Baird’s 
program began with a Scarlatti Sonata 
after which she played a set of Mozart 
Variations and the Paganini-Liszt 
Grand Etude No. 6 On her second ap- 
pearance she played the “Moonlight” 
Sonata, then the Handel-Brahms Varia- 
tions. The fourth group was of three 
Chopin Etudes, Four “Visions Fugi- 
tives” by Prokofieff, and two pieces by 
De Falla. 

Miss Baird plays well. 
ing startling or amazing about her pian- 
ism, but she projected her numbers 
with dignity and authority. Occasion- 
ally there was a bit of blurred pedaling 
though, for the most part, the artist’s 
tone was wholesome and musical. The 
Beethoven was particularly well played 
and certain portions of the Brahms 
Variations showed distinct power. Ad- 
mirers of Prokofieff must have taken 
great delight in Miss Baird’s projection 
of the four pieces played. The audience 
was one of size and loud in its enthusi- 


asm. é&. & Ei 


The New York Banks Clee Club 


The New York Banks’ Glee Club, an 
incorporated organization now in its 
forty-eighth season, gave a concert in 
Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, Jan. 
12, assisted by Arvida Valdane, soprano, 
and Lajos Shuk, ‘cellist. Bankers must 
lead merry lives. Certainly this specific 


There is noth- 





Raid,” an arrangement by Franke Har- 
ling of Leoncavallo’s “Italian Serenade,” 
Emile Christiani’s “Marjory, Wake 
Up!”, Walter Kramer’s “Last Hour,” 
Chudleigh Candish’s “Buccaneers,” Lau- 
rent de Rille’s “Christian Martyrs,” 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
Schumann’s “Night-Fall,” “The Old 
Maid’s Song,” a lonesome tune from 
Kentucky arranged by Howard Brock- 
way, and Adam Geibel’s “Timbuctoo.” 
The chorus shows all the evidences of 
eareful training. There was a rough 
edge here and there, to be sure, but the 
performance as a whole with its com- 
plete unity of expression, its subtle 
shadings, the excellent diction, the seem- 
ing spontaneity, was one to reflect great 
eredit on Conductor Bruno Huhn. Mrs. 
Valdane sang Campbell Tipton’s “The 
Crying of Water,” Louise Saar’s ‘“‘Sub- 
limation,” Protheroe’s “Ah Love, but a 
Day” and Bridge’s “Love Went a-Rid- 
ing.” Mr. Shuk played a Russian Sere- 
nade based on a_ folk-song’ theme, 
Kempf’s “Andalusian Serenade” and 
Popper’s Polonaise. There were _ in- 
cidental solos by Isaac McCrum, Clinton 


and Frank Apel and Halsey Crosby, 
members of the Club. William J. Falk 
played able accompaniments. E. A. 


Carl Flesch’s Recital 


A distinguished artist, who has lately 
given up his time generously to peda- 
gogical activities in Philadelphia, re- 
turned to the local platform when Carl 
Flesch appeared in recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Wednesday night, Jan. 12. One 
of the most scholarly of the violinists 
now before the American public, Mr. 
Flesch at this recital attracted an army 
of listeners, including a number of his 
pupils. 

With Harry Kaufman at the piano, 
Mr. Flesch played Mozart’s Concerto in 
A Major. He gave distinguished mod- 
eling of phrase and purity of tone to 
the work. Fine musicianship seldom 
fails to illuminate the artist’s work, 
but there was at times a comparative 
lack of the personal note. 

The chief novelty of the rather severe 
program was a first performance of 
several transcriptions for violin of fa- 
miliar small classics. In general it may 
be said that the transcribers have made a 
workmanlike job of them, turning out 
idiomatic and effective versions. Paolo 
Gallico was represented-by versions of 
works by Schubert and Chopin and a 
Schumann “Novelette.” Mr. Flesch con- 
tributed three Handel arrangements, 
one of which, a “Te Deum,” was encored. 

The final section of the list brought 
a performance of the first part of Paga- 


contributions throughout the evening 
had the earnest attention of Mr. Kaut- 
man. R. M. K. 


Dorothy Helmrich’s Début 


More than usual novelty and variety 
of program marked the New York début 
program of Dorothy Helmrich, Austra- 
lian mezzo-soprano, in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 12. At the piano 
Miss Helmrich had an understanding 
and effective co-artist in Hubert J. Foss, 
versatile editor of the Oxford University 
Press of London, who has also been ac- 
tive as conductor in the British city. 
His contributions, though hardly virtu- 
osic, were of an efficient sort. 

Miss Helmrich disclosed an even and 
pure mezzo voice, which she inflected 
very artistically to express an unusually 
large gamut of interpretative moods. 
She had chosen in particular some un- 
familiar English works that held much 
interest. 

She began with Caccini’s “Amarilli” 
and Handel’s “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” from “Semele,” sung 
with effective phrasing of their exacting 
measures. The artist then gave an En- 
glish traditional air, “Early One Morn- 
ing,” and two Purcell novelties, a 
sprightly Hornpipe and the dramatic 
air, “Mad Bess,” very successfully. 

Her group of lieder was in some re- 
spects her most successful achievement. 
The diction was good and the mood of 
each song well grasped. Most expressive 
were Brahms’ “O kiihler Wald” and 
“Auf den Schiffe,” as she sang them. 
There were also the rather more hack- 
neyed “Nussbaum” of Schumann and 
“Gretchen am Spinnrade” and “Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen” of Schubert. A quite 
different facet of her skill lay revealed 
in the Cavatina from “Prince Igor” and 
two delightful “Children’s Songs” by 
Moussorgsky. Finally, there were some 
modern British works Stanford’s 
“Monkey’s Carol,” Herbert Hughes’ 
“Song of Sixpence” and two numbers by 
Mr. Foss among them. She gave sev- 
eral encores. Mm. Bs Gs. 





Fifth “Artistic Morning” 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Charles Strat- 
ton, tenor, and Paul Leyssac, dramatic 
reader, were the entertainers at the pen- 
ultimate “Artistic Morning” at the Hotel 
Plaza, on Jan. 13. Mr. Stratton began, 
with an aria from “Grisélidis,” later 
singing a mixed group consisting of 
Seott’s “Song of London,” “Sin,” a 
Negro Spiritual arranged for Mr. Strat- 
ton by Manney, “Loveliest of Trees” by 
Peel, and Frank Bridge’s “Love Went a- 
Riding.” Miss Morgana gave the Cava- 
tina from “La Sonnambula,” Ravel’s 
“La Flute Enchantee” Puccini’s “L’Uc- 
cellino” and Saint-Saéns’ “Guitarres et 
Mandolines.” The two united forces for 








group of bankers has more than a gen-  nini’s Concerto in D, a work tending to the first act duet from “Bohéme.” They 
erous quota of enthusiasm and good a rather greater display of virtuosity 
spirits. They sang Rossini’s “Border than those which preceded. The piano [Continued on page 27] 
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MONDAYS IN FEBRUARY AT 8:15 P. M. 


“The Orgelbuechlein is the key to the understanding of Bach’s music as a whole.” 


Church of the Holy Communion | | 


Sixth Avenue and 20th Street 
New York 


@——_______- 


Four Bach Organ Recitals | 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM | 


Presenting the entire forty-five Choral-pre- 
ludes of the collection known as the “Orgel- 


buechlein” (“Little Organ Book’’). 
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SOKOLOFF PRESENTS 
AMERICAN NUMBERS 


“Barnum” and “Aeroplane” 
Compositions Given in 
Cleveland 


By Helen Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 15.—The following 
program was given by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, in 
Masonic Hall, on Jan. 13: 

Symphony in D Minor 

“Pageant of P. T. Barnum’ 


“Boyhood at Bethel” 
“Joice Heth—161-year-old Negress” 


oocccvaRcK 
....-.Moore 


“General and Mrs. Tom Thumb 
“Jenny Lind” 
“Circus Parade” 
“The Aeroplane,”” Op. 38, No. 2 
Whithorne 
Suite from “The Fire Bird”. .Stravinsky 


Both the two native composers repre- 
sented were at one time residents of 
Cleveland. Mr. Moore’s “P. T. Barnum’ 
Suite is unusually diverting and clever. 
The audience found it most amusing at 
times, and its whimsies brought laugh- 
ter repeatedly. In Mr. Whithorne’s 
composition the whirring throb of the 
motor is heard in rhythmic, harsh rasps 
of brasses and woodwind 
“The Aeroplane” is a vivid, exciting 
number, and it was well played. 

Music lovers were grateful to Mr. 
Sokoloff for the opportunity of hearing 
the Franck symphony again. Mr. Soko- 
loff gave this work a fine reading. 

The following program was given in 
Masonic Hall on Jan. 6 by the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Nikolai Sokoloff, conducting, 
and with John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
as soloist. 

Overture to 

Serenade 

Legende, 


“The Magic Flute” Mozart 
from “Don Giovanni" Mozart 


“The Enchanted Lak 
a [i ckees — Liadoff 
Credo, from “Othello’ Verdi 
“Danse Macabre Law Ss t-Saéns 
Symphony No. 4.... Brahn 


The Mozart ‘Overture was a brilliant 
and inspiring opening number. It was 
played with great clarity and precision, 
giving especial opportunity to the 
strings. 

After a year and a half at the Brus- 
sels Opera, Mr. Thomas was given a 
great ovation on his return to Cleveland. 
His singing of the Serenade from “Don 
Giovanni” was an achievement long to 
be remembered. His rich, velvety voice, 
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held at 
of Music 


HE recent convention 
the Riverdale School 
brought together many of the 
American pupils of Tobias Mat- 
thay, noted English pedagogue. 
Seen above, second from the left 
in the top row is Raymond Havens; 


| 


in a similar position in the next 
row is Leroy Campbell. In the 
front row, from left to right, are 
Arthur E. Hice, R. McClanahan, 
Bruce Simonds, Clarence Hamilton 
and Albion Metcalfe. Between 
Messrs. Simonds and Hamilton is 
Frederic Tillotson. 








which he employs with great skill, was 
well suited to the Mozart number. And 
Mr. Sokoloff acquired great delicacy of 
tone from his players in supplying Mr. 
Thomas’ accompaniment. 

The Liadoff number brought great con- 
trast to the program. It is rightfully 
called a “tonal poem,” melodiously sim- 
ple, but expressive, with all the qualities 
of a beautiful pastel. 

In the Credo from “Othello,” Mr. 
Thomas displayed great dramatic power, 
He was recalled to the stage repeatedly. 

The performance of the “Danse Ma- 
cabre” brought extended applause to the 
accomplished concertmaster, Mr. Fuchs. 
The Brahms Symphony was played with 
a variety of shading. Mr. Sokoloff com- 
manded a response that made the orches- 
tra sound like a beautiful organ. 

Deems Taylor’s cantata, “The High- 
wayman,” for women’s chorus and bari- 
tone solo, was a number of great interest 
on the program given b- the Fortnightly 
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Club in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler 
on Jan. 5. The Fortnightly chorus, 
under the skillful direction of Zoe Long 
Fouts, entered into the spirit of the 
work with great zest and sang as the 
members have never sung before. The 
work was introduced with a reading of 
Alfred Noyes’ poem, that forms the 
libretto, by Norma Harrison Thrower. 

The tone quality of the chorus, and its 
precision of attack, showed its great 
ability, as well as the musicianship of 
Mrs. Fouts. Foster Miller, of New 
York, sang the solo parts most success- 
fully, and Mrs. Harry Goodbread ~ 4 
plied inspiring accompaniment. r. 
Miller also.sang a vroup of French and 
English songs, whereiri he dispizyet« 
voice of fine quality and great depth. 

Herman Rosen, also of New York but 
formerly of Cleveland, delighted the 
audience with two groups of violin num- 
bers. Leon Machen assisted Mr. Rosen 
at the piano. 



































GUY 


[MATER 


Pianist 


SEASON 1925-1926 
appeared as SOLO pianist 
with: 

New York Symphony Orches- 
tra 

Detroit Orchestra 

Minneapolis Orchestra 

Boston People’s Symphony 

New York Orchestral Society 


SEASON 1926-1927 
appeared as SOLO pianist 
with: 

Saint Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra 


Los Angeles Symphony—Or.. 
chestra 


These appearances are in 
addition to his engagements 
with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, the 
San Francisco Orchestra 
and other organizations in 
concertos for two and three 
pianos with Lee Pattison 
and Ernest Hutcheson. 


Recent Press Comments 


Guy Maier, with an easy, opulent style 
and a wealth of contrast, was the soloist at 
yesterday afternoon's concert. His sparkling 
interpretation of the Liszt E flat concerto 
won him the greatest applause accorded any 
Sunday afternoon soloist this season. IT 
WAS AN OVATION.—St. Louis Post-Dia- 


patch, Dec. 6, 1926. 

Guy Mater scored a signal success by his 
masterly playing of the concerto Maier is 
an outstanding figure among the younger 
generation of concert artists, and a soloist of 
his caliber at a Sunday concert is a rare 
event. 1926. 


Mr. Maier made his share of the after- 
noon's program glow with bounding rhythms 
and exalt in a fiery sturdiness. The great 
applause which followed his playing of the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto accentuated both 
his popularity and his recognized musical 
abilities.—Boston Transcript. 


St. Louis Times, Dec. 6, 


Available as orchestra soloist 
Available in piano recitals and in 


CONCERTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Appearing also as usual with Lee 
Pattison in their two-piano 
programs. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


Steinway Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano Welte-Mignon Rolls 
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Assisted by COENRAAD 


RECENT EUROPE 


IN AMERICZ 


NOVEMBER, DECEMI 
JANUARY and FEBRU. 





IN EUROPE Exclusively 


SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, 
MARCH and APRIL Season 1927-1928 


SEASON 1928-29: 


European Tours Only 











BERLIN 
Tagliche Rundschau, 19th Nov. 1926: 


She sang her way again into our hearts.” 
—Dr. Max Schwarz. 
Berliner Tageblatt, 18th Nov. 1926: 
. Has already established herself here through 
her beautiful voice and @:s:inguished art.—J. S. 
Deutsche Zeitung, 18th Nov. 1926: 


. The longer one hears her, the more con- 
vinced one is of her great art. I was absolutely 
under her spell— Paul Zschorlich. 


DRESDEN 
Dresdener Neueste 
1926: 
. One was delighted to hear Myra Mortimer 
again. Every song she sings is a creation. 


13th Nov. 


Nachrichten, 


MUNICH 


Miunchener Post, September 1926: 


. an exemplary beautiful legato of the irrepre- 
hensibly smooth dark and soft organ and a per- 
fect rounded intonation. 


LEIPZIG 


Letpziger Neueste Nachrichten, October 1926; 
. Delighted us with her rich voice, equally 
beautiful from the lowest to the highest tones. 


HAMBURG 


Hamburger Correspondent, November 1926: 
. Myra Mortimer is doubtless an artist of 
great magnitude. 


Hamburger Nachrichten, November 1926: 


.an opulent contralto of brilliant volume... 
an excellent breath control. 


Schlesische Zeitung, October 1926: 
.A very enjoyable and irterestinc .ccital... 
a magnificent contralto ...seems to live in 


music. 


HALLE 


Hallesche Nachrichten, 23rd May 1926: 
.a voice of wonderful opulence. 


HANNOVER 


Hannoverscher Anzeiger, 23rd January 1926: 
.a climax of intonation and interpretation. 


PRAGUE 


Tageblatt, 16th November 1926: 
. A voice that penetrates the innermost soul. 
She was given an ovation. 


THE HAGUE 


V aderland, 9th December 1926: 
. a voice of wide range like Julia Culp in her 
prime... really glorious. 


AMERICAN SEASON OF 1927-1928 NOW BOOKING 


FOR TERMS AND DATES 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT FOR AMERICA: BALDINI & TREMAINE 689 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Exclusive Management for Europe: Hollandsche Concertdirectie Dr. G. de Koos, The Hague, Holland 


Nieuwe Rotterd: 
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great range and 
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beautiful in the 
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. A surprise. . 
tralto ... warm 
tinguished and 
absolutely 100% 
a delightful ever 


Telegraaf, 13th 
. a large dram 

colours and full 
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. her voice is 
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Rotterdamsche Courant, 9th Dec. 1926: 
orious voluminous contralto voice of 
nge and warmth ... large public which 
ed the great artist tremendously. 


de, 9%h December 1926: 
nteresting woman .. . powerful and 
il in the fullranged contralto voice. 




















4, 
MAMMA sMRelNs UL 


AMSTERDAM 


shlad 13th December 1926: 

irprise.. . a superior singer, a real con- 
.warm dark quality ...natural, dis- 
ied and expressive... pure and noble 
ly 100% ... majestic and appealing... 
itful evening . . . a masterpiece. 


af, 13th December 1926: 
-ge dramatic voice, full of glorious, dark 














and full of expression . . . belongs to the : e 
ery exceptional ones. + is | 
| wt | 
BUDAPEST = | 
“pate | 
Lloyd, 14th November 1926: Bl 
voice is warm and full with a brilliant i (| 
egister ... remains always beautiful. wt | 
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ly Concert Appearances in 
America This Season 


w York, Town Hall, February 2nd, 1927 | 
ston, Jordan Hall, February 4th, 1927 
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LAZY LISTENERS 


EAVING aside for the moment that kind of 
music which excites only rhythmic response 
and the most simple emotional states, significant 
music makes certain demands upon the intellec- 
tual and spiritual capacities of auditors. The 
teaching of musical appreciation, which is bulk- 
ing so large in our current educational activity, 
has for its object the training of individuals in 
alertness of attention, in analysis of form and in 
synthesis of impressions. 

It is necessary to emphasize first of all the fact 
that the auditor must not remain in a completely 
passive state, but must make an effort to meet 
the composer at least half way. Listening should 
be an active mental state and not a lethargy. 
Those who approach music solely as a means of 
entertainment may find themselves in the condi- 
tion described by Charles Lamb in one of his 
essays: 

“Above all, those insufferable concertos, and 
pieces of music, as they are called, do plague and 
embitter my apprehension. Words are something; 
but to be exposed to an endless battery of mere 
sounds; to be long a-dying; to lie stretched upon 
a rack of roses; to keep up languor by uninter- 
mitted effort; to pile honey upon sugar, and 
sugar upon honey, to an interminable sweetness; 
to fill up sound with feeling, and strain ideas to 
keep pace with it; to gaze upon empty frames, 
and be forced to make pictures for yourself; to 
read a book, all stops, and be obliged to supply the 
verbal matter; to invent extempore tragedies to 
answer to the vague gestures of an inexplicable 








rambling mime—these are faint shadows of what 
I have undergone from a series of the ablest exe- 
cuted pieces of this empty instrumental music.” 

This is probably as good a description as can 
be found in literature of the typical attitude of 
the lazy listener, who resents even having to “make 
pictures for himself.” Such a listener expects to 
be spared the slighest mental effort and to have 
the meaning of music made clear to him by magic. 
But passivity is not the proper approach to the 
understanding of any art; and in music, the most 
evanescent and elusive of the arts, it is particu- 
larly essential that the auditor be actively atten- 
tive; he must give in order that he shall receive. 

It is the recognition of this truth that underlies 
the teaching of musical appreciation. If no effort 
were required, such teaching would be superflu- 
ous. Intuition, it is true, plays an important 
role in the understanding of the meaning of 
music, but it cannot be taken for granted that 
every person possesses this faculty. Those who 
have musical intuition are, as a rule, so endowed 
with musical talent that they become students of 
the art. 


WRITING ABOUT MUSIC 


HROUGH the pages of The Nation, B. H. 

Haggin has been maintaining the thesis 
that “even the simplest language cannot make the 
musical relations which it describes, or a judgment 
of these relations, intelligible to one who has not 
had direct experience of these musical relations.” 
In the second instalment of his article, he gives an 
example of the kind of writing to which he refers: 
“For a composer to set down a theme and then 
solemnly to put it through ten or a dozen little 
acrobatic tricks seems a little too naive to be even 
funny.” This remark, concerning the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme of Handel, he then com- 
ments upon as follows: 

“Here the technical term ‘variation’ 
lated into the more accessible ‘acrobatic trick’ 
which common sense—the critic’s and his lay 
reader’s—can judge to be ‘too naive.’ This is, 
however, quite deceptive. For one thing, by 
identifying musical variation with acrobatic trick 
one does not convey to the lay reader the thing the 
variation is; what he understands is not the musi- 
cal variation but whatever in ordinary experience 
is connoted or denoted by the expression ‘acro- 
batic trick,’ as he would realize if he allowed him- 
self to be misled into actually hearing a set of 
variations, particularly the Brahms set in ques- 
tion, and tried to discover in the proceedings what 
he had been led to think he was familiar with. And 
so, in the second place, he cannot question the cor- 
rectness of the identification; but, having accepted 
the identification, he must accept the judgment it 
carries with it. 

“While, therefore, he thinks he is using his com- 
mon sense to judge the musical procedure, in fact 
he is doing nothing of the kind; without knowing 
it, he is accepting a judgment already made for 
him by the critic, a judgment, in the third place, 
which he understands only as it applies to the 
acrobatic trick to which alone common 
applicable. 

“For the conventions that constitute musical pro- 
cedure are not dictated by common sense or regu- 
lated by it. . . What determined the placing 
of the theme in its context, and what still deter- 
mines whether or not it shall be so placed, was not 
logical but purely musical fitness, which is in fact 
what governs all musical practice—past practice, 
from which have crystallized the general outlines 
of the forms as we know them; and present prac- 
tice, in which even these outlines change in def- 
erence to content. A form cannot be judged as an 
abstraction; it must be judged, if at all, in the only 
form in which it may be said to exist—namely, as 
it is bodied forth by the actual music for which it 
provides the occasion; which means that it must 
be judged anew in each new embodiment. And 
when such an embodiment is judged, it must be as 
music, and not, therefore, by common sense.” 

Mr. Haggin is discussing an essential point in 
all writing about music. No one knows better than 
the music critic himself the difficulties of his task. 
But he takes comfort to himself in the knowledge 
that all descriptive writing is only an approxima- 
tion to the subject described. It is as impossible 
to describe the Grand Canyon of the Colorado so 
as to prepare a spectator for its grandeur and ter- 
rible beauty as it is to describe Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony so as to prepare an auditor for the 
spiritual adventure he is about to experience. 
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Clavecinist Visits Composer in Spain 


The recent American premiére of Manuel de Falla’s 
Harpsichord Concerto, given by the Boston Symphony, 
with Wanda Landowska as soloist, recalls a visit made 
by the latter artist to the composer’s home. In the 
accompanying picture Mme. Landowska is shown with 
De Falla in the latter’s garden in Granada. The artist 
talked over with the composer many possibilities of her 
chosen instrument, of which both have been earnest 
students. 


Sundelius—Upon Marie Sundelius, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, has been conferred the honor of opening 
the new building of the MacDowell Club in New York. 
The artist sang there on her return from a southern 
concert trip on Jan. 12. Mme. Sundelius’ engagements 
in the South during the early winter have extended to 
Florida and other States. 


Coates—Albert Coates has again carried the delights 
of Russian opera to hospitable Spain. Last season he 
gave there the “Legend of the Invisible City of Kitesh’ 
with a specially organized company. Reports have just 
reached America of a performance of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Night in May,” which this English leader— 
who made his first fame in Russia—has just given 
in Barcelona. The cast was largely made up of Slavic 
soloists, and the work had an enthusiastic reception. 


Schumann Heink—Governor-elect Dan Moody of 
Texas welcomed Ernestine Schumann Heink to his State 
when she arrived in Austin on Jan. 11 to sing in the 
first of three “farewell” concerts in Texas. Governor- 
elect and Mrs. Moody headed a special reception com- 
mittee, which included Mayor P. W. McFadden, of 
Austin, and Dean W. M. W. Splawn, of the University 
of Texas. Following her concerts in Texas, the singer 
was to visit New Orleans for a recital on Jan. 19. 


D’Annunzio—The musical activities of Gabriel 
d’Annunzio have been more or less varied in recent 
years. Not long ago the poet-aviator was reported to 
be at work on an opera which aimed at a reformation of 
this art. The author of “La Citta Morta” has now 
turned his interest to orchestral music. According to 
report, he has been one of the most ardent subscribers 
to a project for founding a symphony in Venice. He 
has written a letter of warm indorsement to the com- 
mittee from his home in Gardone. 


Roes—Composition has an important part in the life 
of Paul Roes, Dutch pianist, who is sojourning in this 
country until April, when he will begin a concert trip 
to the Dutch East Indies. Mr. Roes played his “Il 
Giorno” last season at his New York recital for the 
first time. On programs this season is a new work, 
“La Vita Eterna.” Mr. Roes has to his credit also a 
string quartet, a sonata for violin and piano and piano 
studies, and is now completing a concerto based on 
the spirit of tenth century music, of which he has been 
a student. 


Leopold—When Betty Baker, daughter of Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War in the Wilson Cabinet, and 
Mrs. Baker, was married to John McGean in Cleveland 
on Dec. 28, a well-known artist supplied the wedding 
music. Ralph Leopold, pianist and organist, a brother 
of Mrs. Baker, played Wagnerian and other music on 
the organ in Plymouth Church—some of the numbers 
being his own transcriptions from the Bayreuth music- 
dramas. The reception after the wedding was attended 
by some 500 guests. 
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Port and Count erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


Conducting—And How It Grew 








5a}N altruistic British manufacturer of batons supplies some 
points on these instruments of aural torture. 
it was not until the early nineteenth century that the baton 
came into general use in England. The custom was probably 
-|originated by Spohr at a Philharmonic concert in 1820; before 
= that date the lot of conducting the band fell to the first violin- 
ist, who left off playing every now and then to beat time with his bow. 


He recalls that 


As 


early as 1700, however, the Master of the Musick at the Paris Opéra was 
seated at a desk on the stage and beat with a stick on a table, but this fell 
into disuse partly on account of the noise it made and partly owing to the 
difficulty of “Beating the Measure and Minding the Score at the same time.’ 


“The baton used by the ‘Master of 
the Musick’ in Paris probably resembled 
a prehistoric club, much knotted and 
gnaried, an unwieldy object, durable 
perhaps, but certainly not pliable. The 
modern batons are turned from ash or 
maplewood. But, finely balanced as 
they are, some conductors prefer to dis- 
card them and favor the use of the hands 
only, if not entirely at least in part. 

“It is recorded that when Mendelssohn 
and Berlioz met at Leipzig in 1841, they 
xxchanged batons. In a witty letter to 
1is friend, Berlioz refers to his own 
stick as a ‘tomahawk,’ and there were 
probably many orchestral players who 
sat under him at that time whose scalp 
he would gladly have possessed!” 

(We have heard of modern conductors 
of rival orchestras exchanging brickbats, 
verbal or otherwise, but seldom—oh, 
very seldom!—batons.) 

Probably the copywriter thought it 
better to forebear here, and leave out 
reference to some more modern pages of 
history. What Nikisch said to the first 
trombonist at the Albert Hall, and the 
gentle expletive that may have escaped 
Toscanini’s lips at the Scala—these are 
closed chapters for him. 

Spotlight Enters Arena 


It is true that Berlioz—whatever his 
tribulations—did not have to meet half 
of the perplexities which the doughty 
Leopold Stokowski has overcome this 
year. No draw-combats with spotlights 
or left-hand beat technics interfered 
with his slumbers. 

We are told that the tall Mr. Klemp- 
erer has dispensed with a conductor’s 
stand. Whether this will cause a revolu- 
tion in technic we cannot say. Richard 
Strauss used to vary his height by a 
knee-bend, followed by a consequent up- 
ward surge in climaxes. 

The new film theaters, to be sure, have 
overcome such primitive methods. by 
making the floor of the pit rise and fall 
mechanically. “Excelsior” seems to be 
the motto of forward looking time- 
beaters. 





The Gay Future 


It may be only a matter of years be- 
fore the conductor of a prize organiza- 





tion will present a spectacle to thrill 
the spines of subscribers. He will be 
gilded all over, and have his hair tem- 
peramentally hennaed, while a battery 
of colored lenses sends iridescent gleams 
up and down his immaculated tailored 
frock coat. At least the signs are point- 
ing that way in opulent America. 
Conjecture, if you can, the unique joys 
attendant on a concert of 1955. ‘ 
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Ornithological 
HE bobolink bold has a weakness for 


song! 
To him artless warbles are not at all 
wrong. 


O would some contraltos but ponder 
this word— 


The Deity made ’em female and not 
bird. 

And basses who do not like the term 
“és ” 

jay 


Inconsistently keep vocalizing all day. 

Sopranos and tenors mistakenly try 

With wood-thrush and _ gray-coated 
songsters to vie. 

Now, why aren’t these good folk con- 
tent as they be 

Without bold 
tree? 


ambitions to live in a 


* * * 


Cold Comfort 


CORRESPONDENT of the Musical 
News and Herald writes: 

“At the Bank Station of the Central 
London Railway I noticed an advertise- 
ment displayed by a Mr. Handel (ice- 
cream manufacturer), showing two 
figures, child and adult, engaged in the 
following conversation: 

“Child: Mother. are 
nice as his music? 

“Mother: Of course, 
prefer the ices—they 
refreshing! 

“We almost wish it had not been Han- 
del. We shall never be able to think of 
any other title than ‘Ices and Galatea’,”’ 
says an editorial commentator. 
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Origin of **Dixie”’ 
Question Box Editor: 


koff, Smetana. 
Debussy 
“cuss” 


Is the second syllable df 
pronounced to rhyme _ with 
or with “‘loose’’? 

“PUZZLED.” 
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an answer to an inquiry concerning 
Stuttgart Pitch in the issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for Dec. 18. The editor, after 
consulting a standard musical diction- 
ary, gave the number of vibrations as 
400 per second for a’. Mr. Wright, 
quoting Watson’s Physics informs us 
that the proper pitch is 440, which we 
have authenticated by consulting 
eral authorities. 
9 9 9 


sev- 


About Carlotta Patti 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me something about Car- 
lotta Patti, why she was not better 
known’ as I have been told she was, in 
some respects, a finer artist than her 
sister Adelina? H. T. D. 

Orange, N. J., Jan. 15, 1927. 

Carlotta Patti was lame and this fact 
prevented her from having any consid- 
erable career on the operatic stage 
though she did appear in opera both 
here and abroad. She is recorded as 
having sung very beautifully the “Queen 
of the Night” in “The Magic Fiute” as 
this role requires very little action. She 
soon abandoned opera’ for concerts and 
had great success wherever she sang 
Her facility in execution is said to have 
been remarkable and her musicianship 
of a high order. In her youth she studied 
to be a professional pianist, having been 
a pupil of Herz in Paris. She married é 
the ’cellist de Munck in 1879. On retir- 


SJOOx) iS tim > BORA 


in Italian? Would it not be better to 
have them in the language of the com- 


poser? CLARA THOMAS. 
Washington, D. Jan. 13, 1927. 
Louis C. ~ hh in his valuable and 

interesting book, “Mistakes and Dis- 


puted Points in Music” says that tempo 
and expression marks came in with the 
opera in 1600. Having begun in Italian 
and as most of the opera for some time 
after, was Italian, it natural that 
Italian should have been retained. It is 


was 


obvious that a more or less universal 
language for expression marks is desir- 
able, though patriotic if misguided com- 


have tried to tntroduce a 
in their indi 


posers spirit 
of nationalisn cations of ex- 

Wagner and Schumann used 
Berlioz and D'Indy and other 
composers used French . Mace- 
used English. Mr. Elson points 
the same that if this idea 
carried to a logical conclusion, 
Rubinstein would have used Rumanian, 


pre ssion. 
Ge rman: 
French 
Dowell 
out m™m work 


were 


Tchaikovsky, Russian; Dvorak, Bohem- 
ian; Grieg, Nor wegian, and Liszt, Hun- 
gerian. A sort of musical Tower of 


Babel would have 


resulted. 
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Can you tell me the origin of the term 
“Dixie” as applied to the South in the 
well-known song? JOHN G. F. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 12, 1927. 

We are told on good authority that the 
term came from bank notes for ten (dol- 
lars or cents?) issued in New Orleans, 


which having the French name were 
known as “dix” and then as “dixies.” We 
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ing from the stage she settled in Paris 
as a teacher and died there in 1889. 

as follows: Gabrilo’- ° 
witsch; Rachma'-ninoff; Rim’sky-Kor - ‘ 
sakoff; Smet’-ana. In the case of De- 
bussy, the pronunciation is emphatical- 
ly not to rhyme with “cuss” but it is not 
exactly to rhyme with “loose” either. 
To pronounce the French “U” place the 
lips in the position to say “Oh” and then, 


Ill., Jan. 14, 1 


The accents are 


Peoria, 927. 


fxr xoxo 
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Expression Marks 


Question Box Editor: 


When were expression marks first & 
- -_ 
used in music and why are they usually | CO 
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— vouch for the authenticity of this, instead, say “ee” and you will have it 
owever. om named ai Are idered by © ju to be the 
7 9 9 pretty nearly accurate. Are consid red y epert Sadiqee . 
a. ts able improvements than all others. 


Accenting Names 


Question Box Editor: 

Kindly indicate the position of the ac- 
cent in the following names: Gabrilo- 
witsch, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsa- 
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Stuttgart Pitch Again 


The Question Box Editor acknowl- 
edges a correction from Harold C. 
Wright of Springfield, Mass., concerning 
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Chicago Recitals Are Illuminated with Rare Artistry 


Chamber Music, Piano Programs and Vocal Lists Make Week One of Much Variety and 
Stimulate Interest in Compositions Extending Over Wide Range of Material 


GUDUEUDAAODEADENUANUENUDEAOEEUUUUUUUOANUUGOOEANOUAUUEUEEAUAEAAUUL CAUCUSES ENA EDEN SEAS E ELAS RE ENE N TENE 


HICAGO, Jan. 15.—Among the inter- 

esting concert events of the past 
week were programs by the Flonzaley 
Quartet, E. Robert Schmitz, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Florence Austral and John 
Amadio, Clara Haskil and others. 


Flonzaleys Play Beethoven 


The Flonzaley Quartet, giving the 
third and final Playhouse program of its 
present season, on Jan. 9, devoted the 
list solely to works by Beethoven, the 
quartets, Op. 95 and Op. 59, No. 2, and 
the Trio in C Minor, Op. 9, No. 3, the 
letter played by Mr. Pochon, Mr. Mol- 
davan and Mr. D’Archambeau. The trio 
proved to be of interest for more than 
the infrequency of its local performance, 
and the three participants gave it the 
accomplished, searching and just per- 
formance which marked their playing, 
with Mr. Betti, of other works on the 
list. A deeply impressed audience paid 
tribute, as always, to the remarkable 
sensitiveness of the Flonzaleys’ art, 
which is so extremely well balanced in 
tonal weight, so unanimous in its de- 
lightful rubato, and so full of dignity 
and beauty of idea. 


Schmitz Gives Recital 


E. Robert Schmitz, who enjoys great 
popularity in Chicago, played the follow- 
ing piano program in the Studebaker on 
Jan. 9: Fantasie and Fugue, G Minor, 
Bach-Liszt; four Chopin Etudes; Ravel’s 
Sonatine; “La Cathédrale Englouti” and 
Toccata, by Debussy; Miaskowsky’s 
first, second and fifth “Bizarreries;” De 
Falla’s “Aragonesa;” the “Evocation” of 
Ibanez and the first dance from “La Vida 
Breve.” Mr. Schmitz was praised for 
his playing of Debussy. His playing of 
the Ravel Sonatine, too, had a vigor, a 
mechanistic clarity and a soundness of 
tone which gave to it, as to some other 
music of the same school played as extra 
numbers, great interest and decided 
novelty of effect. The excellence of Mr. 
Schmitz’s playing was, however, espe- 
cially to be noted in the Miaskowsky ex- 
cerpts, heard here for the first time. 
Their delightful inconsequence of sub- 
ject matter was counterbalanced by pro- 
nounced interest in their musical design, 
and Mr. Schmitz played them with an 
infallible technic which is capable of 
enormous speed, power and precision. 


Mary Garden Appears 


Mary Garden appeared at the invita- 
tion concert which featured her and the 
newly reorganized Chorale Francaise in 
the Goodman Theater on Jan. 9, and ad- 
dressed the audience. The Chorale sang 
with delicacy, though occasionally with 
an errant pitch, under Charles Lagour- 
gue’s excellent leadership. The Gordon 
String Quartet, assisting, played De- 
bussy’s Quartet beautifully, and added 
shorter items later in the program. 


Irving Jackson, a baritone who sang 
in the Goodman Theater on Jan. 9, 
pleased a very large audience with the 
excellent quality of his virile tone, his 
flawless diction and his commanding 
style, which had both dignity and ex- 
pressiveness. Isaac Van Grove was his 
accompanist. 

The Musicians Club of Women gave 
its 557th concert in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 10. The 
program, arranged by Clara M. Schevill 
and Theodora Troendle, included Han- 
del’s Sonata in E, played by Wally Hey- 
mar, Ruth Breytspraak and Esther 
Arneson; piano solos by Lillian Magnu- 
son, and songs by Louise Harrison Slade 
and Esther Lundy Newcomb, Beulah 
Taylor Porter accompanying. 


Josef Lhevinne Returns 


Josef Lhevinne’s piano recital in Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 10 was the opening 
event in Edna _ Richolson Sollitt’s 
annual course. Mr. Lhevinne had been 
absent from Chicago for several seasons, 
and was welcomed by a very large and 
enthusiastic audience. Numerous re- 
quests resulted in Mr. Lhevinne’s listing 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, the 
Chopin Ballade in F Minor, Albeniz’ 
“Corboda” and the Schulz-Evler ar- 
rangement of “The Blue Danube.” 

With this material, he combined Schu- 
mann’s Toccata, the Schubert-Liszt 





“Linden Tree,” four Chopin etudes, De- 
bussy’s “Poissons d’Or,” Turina’s “Zapa- 
teado” and the Mozart-Busoni Andan- 
tino from the Ninth Concerto. The last 
two numbers were new to Chicago. Mr. 
Lhevinne’s performance of this program, 
and of the extra music with which it was 
heavily interlarded, was in the style 
characteristic of one of the most brilliant 
technicians known here. Constant beauty 
of tone went hand in hand with unfail- 
ing beauty of thought; and underlying 
playing of remarkable power and repose, 
there was always felt the conspicuous 
modesty of one of the most finished pian- 
ists of this generation. The large audi- 
ence lingered, almost in its entirety, 
until the lights were turned down after 
numerous encores had prolonged the re- 
cital considerably beyond its intended 
limits. 


Florence Austral Sings 


Florence Austral, last heard here as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony, was 
assisted by her husband, John Amadio, 
in the final program of the Kinsolving 
Series, given in the Blackstone Hotel on 
the morning of Jan. 11. Mme. Austral 
is said to have suffered from a cold on 
this occasion, but no evidence of indis- 
position was found in a tone of silver 
purity throughout its wide range. Nor 
was dramatic force absent from a 
stirring performance of Briinnhilde’s 
first scene from “Die Walkiire,” offered 
as extra music. In the aria from “Der 
Freischiitz,” Mme. Austral displayed the 
familiar aspect of her superb gifts; and 
her splendid singing of four of Richard 
Strauss’ most famous songs in a later 
group enlarged upon the impression she 
made in the Weber music. She then 
astonished her large audience by singing 
the coloratura aria from “Le Perle du 
Brésil” in a most smooth and accom- 
plished fashion. 

The heroic qualities of Mme. Austral’s 
superb singing were admirably counter- 
balanced by Mr. Amadio’s adept per- 
formance of the Fifth Bach Sonata, for 
flute, played with the assistance of Isaac 
Van Grove, and of some other material. 
Mr. Amadio produced a tone of excellent 
quality, and his genuinely musical style 
was enhanced by a skillful technical 
mastery of his instrument. 


Stallings Gives Recital 


Louise Stallings, styled a lyric mezzo- 
soprano, sang in Kimball Hall on Jan. 
11, to the accompaniments of John 
Doane. Miss Stallings disclosed ex- 
tremely polished taste in her perform- 
ance, no less than in her choice of one of 
the finest vocal programs of the year; 
but it seemed that her attention was so 
firmly devoted to texts that the musical 
effect of certain songs occasionally suf- 
fered slightly in tempo. She sang most 
interestingly and was cordially ap- 
plauded by one of the most distinguished 
audiences of the Kimball Hall season. 
The dark, rich quality of Miss Stallings’ 
voice was enjoyed, as was her exemplary 
diction. 


Cowell as Manipulator 


Henry Cowell, composer and pianist 
in the new idiom, made his second public 
appearance in this city on Jan. 11, in 
Lyon and Healy Hall, playing the piano 
with his forearms and fists, as well as 
his fingers, and, on occasion, reaching 
beneath the lid and treating the piano 
strings to direct manipulation. His 
audience expressed great appreciation of 
his ideas, his efforts and his results. 


Musically considered, Mr. Cowell’s per- 
formance lacked great variety, and 
seemed also to have a less generous emo- 
tional suggestiveness than is warranted 
by the very rich intellectual field from 
which he seeks his compositions. It is 
clearly impossible to judge of the value 
of Mr. Cowell’s innovations upon meager 
acquaintance. It may be sufficient to say 
that it was impossible not to feel im- 
pressed by his sincerity and his percep- 
tiveness. 

Clara Haskil was heard in piano reci- 
tal in Kimball Hall on Jan. 12. She 
listed the Bach-Stradal D Minor Con- 
certo, Schumann’s “Kinderszenen,” and 
music by Mozart, Couperin, Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel and 
Liapounoff. Extreme flexibility, a 
genuine grace and finished technical re- 


sourcefulness were plentifully evident in 

a performance which had more than an 

ordinary amount of musicianly appeal. 
Kipnis as Recitalist 

Alexander Kipnis, of the Chicago 
Opera, was heard at the Midway Ma- 
sonic Temple in the concluding event of 
the South Side Concert Course, Jan. 12. 
Mr. Kipnis, widely admired as an ope- 
ratic bass, has seldom shown his superb 
vocal skill as brilliantly as he did im 
this recital, the first he has given in 
Chicago. His diction, tone color, 
dynamics and phrasing were of the 
finest artistic quality, and his interpre- 
tative style, full of vigor, insight and 
excellent taste, may justly be said to 
have revealed a new recital artist of the 
greatest charm. 

The program included two arias apiece 
by Handel and Verdi; a group of Schu- 
bert songs, including the “Abschied”; 
some Russian folk-songs, and a group 
composed by Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky 
and the talented young Hans L. Heniot 
of this city. Isaac Van Grove was the 
accompanist. Mr. Kipnis was tumul- 
tuously applauded by a large and deeply 
impressed audience. 

Fay Epperson, whistler, was soloist 
yesterday in the free Kimball] Hall re- 
cital offered by the W. W. Kimball! Com- 
pany. EUGENE STINSON. 


Kreisler Heads List of Arrivals 


Fritz Kreisler headed the list of musi- 
cal arrivals last week, coming Jan. 11 
on the Berengaria. Also on the Beren- 
garia was Irene Scharrer, British pian- 
ist. Leo Staats, ballet master of the 
Paris Opéra, came Jan. 12 on the Paris. 
to take up his duties as ballet master 
of the new Roxy Theater in New York. 


Cy 


Moscow Holds Olympiad for 
Ballet Art 


BALLET OLYMPIAD, planned 
as a meeting for the leading 
schools of modern Russian dance 
art, was held in Moscow on Jan. 4. 
According to a copyright dispatch 








from Walter Duranty to the New 
York Times, the exhibitions of the 
art were very unimpressive, sug- 
gesting a retrogression of the dance 
under the Soviet rule. Whereas 
the choreographic art of the Slavs. 
as exemplified in the noted Russian 
Ballet Diaghileff, a few years ago 
impressed Western Europe by its 
color and originality, the present 
régime has somewhat hampered 
its development by strict rulings. 
The theaters are still much devoted 
to the form, but the social dances 
of the people have been restricted 
to the old-fashioned waltzes and 
other forms. “There is now being 
prepared,” he says, “a new prole- 
tarian dance representing the 
movements of machines in a fac- 
tory.” 














Les Angeles Philharmonic Chorus will 
Mark Beethoven’s Death Date 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 15.—The Philhar- 
monic Chorus, organized last season as 
an adjunct of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, has begun rehearsals on Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” and the “Choral Fan- 
tasy,” which it will give in conjunction 
with the orchestra next March as a part 
of the Beethoven centennial festival. 
The chorus, which has been organized 
under the patronage of William A. 
Clark, Jr., is conducted by Squire Coop, 
head of the music department of the 
University of California Southern 
Branch. H. D. C. 
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Chicago’s Opera Week Glows With Special Fire 


Three Extra Performances Give Zest to Schedule—Mason Makes First Appearance as “Nedda” 
—Jackson Replaces Garden in “Carmen”—Muzio Sings “Santuzza”—“Don Giovanni” Is 
Repeated — “Tristan” Given 


HICAGO, Jan. 15.—Three extra per- 

formances were given during the 
tenth week of the Chicago Civic Opera 
season, making something of a record. 
The American premiére of Honegger’s 
“Judith,” scheduled for Jan. 17, has been 
postponed, with the tentative date set 
for Jan. 27. Claudia Muzio sang in each 
of the special performances—Sunday’s 
“La Bohéme,” a Wednesday afternoon 
“La Traviata,” and the familiar double 
bill on Friday night. Other works given 
during the period were “The Jewels of 


the Madonna,” “Tristan und _ Isolde,” 
“Carmen,” “Don Giovanni,” “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and “Tosca.” 
“L’Elisir” Repeated 
Florence Macbeth and Tito Schipa 
were once more leading figures when 


“L’Elisir d’Amore” was repeated on the 
evening of Jan. 8, with Giacomo Rimini 
as the Sergeant and Vittorio Trevisan as 
Dulcamara. 

Miss Macbeth’s singing and acting 
were of their familiar excellence. She 
was infallible in vocal ornamentation, 
and her brilliant archness was a most 
enjoyable element in this performance of 
the delectable comedy. Mr. Schipa sang 
fluently, in the exquisite style he has 
made thoroughly his own, and acted in a 
vein of merriment which kept the sold- 
out house rocking with appreciation. 
His “business” with the bottle of 
“elixir” was richly humorous, and in the 
tipsy dance in the second act, Mr. Schipa 
discreetly travestied the “Black Bottom,” 
which continues to maintain its popu- 
larity among the city’s cabaret dancers. 
Clara Shear assisted in the ensemble 
most pleasantly. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted a sparkling performance. 


in Appealing “Boheme” 


Mme. Muzio’s Mimi proved on its 
second hearing to be one of her most 
astutely contrived characterizations. She 
conceives the réle entirely in a tragic 
vein, which affords her a long line of 
cumulative effect characteristic of her 
most telling impersonations. In singing. 
Mme. Muzio was as brilliant as usual, 
and was the recipient of uncontrollable 
demonstrations from a huge audience. 

Charles Hackett was once more an ex- 
cellent Rodolfo, polished in voice and 
manner alike, and adroit in lending the 
réle those touches of lightness and 
verisimilitude which are especially ap- 
propriate to the joint product of Murger 
and Puccini. He was warmly applauded. 
Irene Pavloska’s Musetta and Luigi 
Montesanto’s Marcello were thoroughly 
enjoyable, as was Virgilio Lazzari’s 
familiar Colline. Mr. Trevisan, with 
expert touch, made much of the role of 
Alcindoro, and Lodovico Oliviero was 
amusing as Benoit. Giorgio Polacco 
conducted. 

Mr. Moranzoni’s cast for the winter’s 
fourth “Jewels of the Madonna,” given 
Jan. 10, included Rosa Raisa, Augusta 
Lenska, Forrest Lamont and Giacomo 
Rimini, as before. The customary list 
of excellent singers made the smaller 
parts prominent, and included Anna 
Hamlin, Lorna Doone Jackson, José Mo- 
jica, Mr. Oliviero, Antonio Nicolich and 
Mr. Trevisan. The ballet, headed by 
Serge Oukrainsky, was enjoyed. 


The Final “Tristan” 


“Tristan and Isolde,” given its fourth 
and final hearing of the season on Jan. 
ll, was sung by the familiar cast, with 
Mr. Polacco conducting. Elsa Alsen’s 
Isolde remains one of the season’s finest 
achievements; and Charles Marshall, 
while not naturally suited to the part of 
Tristan, has proved interesting in this 
character. Cyrena Van Gordon’s Bran- 
gdne has been one of the best sung parts 
heard this year, and Richard Bonelli, one 
of the finest members of the company, 
has to his credit a perfect performance 
as Kurvenal, a role far outside his regu- 
lar répertoire. Alexander Kipnis’ per- 
formance as Kénig Marke has been of 
unvarying nobility. Mr. Mojica, Albert 








Rappaport, Mr. Nicolich and Désiré De- 
frére joined in the ensemble, as for- 


merly. 
Midweek Matinée 


The first of three projected mid-week 
matinées was given on Jan. 12, with 
Mme. Muzio, Mr. Schipa, and Mr. Mon- 
tesanto appearing in “La Traviata.” 

Mme. Muzio’s Violetta never loses its 
interest for Chicagoans, who are always 
led by it to as excited expressions of 
approval as the auditorium ever wit- 
nesses. This portrayal was of custom- 
ary excellence on Wednesday afternoon, 
brilliant in coloratura, vehement in dra- 
matic effect, beautiful vocally and of the 
most amazing theatrical resourcefulness 
throughout. Mr. Schipa sang flawless- 
ly, with great beauty of tone and style, 
and Mr. Montesanto, new as the elder 
Germont, made known the remarkable 
amplitude of his gifts in an impersona- 
tion which had vocal agility and a com- 
manding presence. Mme. D’Hermanoy, 
Mr. Oliviero, Mr. Defrére, Erneste Torti, 
Mr. Nicolich, Anna Correnti and Gildo 
Morelato joined in the ensemble under 
Mr. Moranzoni’s accomplished leader- 
ship. The dancing of the ballet, headed 
by Mr. Oukrainsky, Helene Samuels and 
Viola Shermont, was a deeply appre- 
ciated episode of Act III. 


Changes in “Carmen” 


Owing to last moment illness, the cast 


for Wednesday night’s repetition of 
“Carmen” read quite differently than 
intended. Miss Jackson replaced Mary 


Garden as Carmen; Clara Shear was the 
Micaela in place of Eide Norena, and 
Alice D’Hermanoy appeared as Mer- 
cedes. 

Miss Jackson captivated a large audi- 
ence with the flashing brilliance of her 
Carmen. She acted with delightful as- 
surance and taste, and sang with ex- 
cellent control of her opulent voice. Her 
characterization was logical, and had 
great dramatic force. Miss Shear’s 
Micaela was most enjoyable. She sang 
with glittering quality of voice and con- 
tributed genuine interest to a réle which 
seldom is given a large degree of per- 
sonality. Fernand Ansseau, Edouard 
Cotreuil, Mr. Torti, Mr. Mojica, Mr. 
Defrére, Miss Hamlin and others had 
familiar réles. The ballet, led by Mr. 
Oukrainsky, was a decided factor in the 
success of the performance. Mr. Polacco 
conducted. 


The “Don” Appears Again 


Chicago’s second peep at the remark- 
able things contained in the company’s 
restoration of “Don Giovanni” was 
granted on Thursday evening, when the 
work did not proceed so admirably as 
at the gala New Year’s Eve performance, 
but when eyes were at least satiated by 
another sight of Schenck von Trapp’s 
good natured, fantastic scenery, and the 
excellent stage action from which Charles 
Moor has swept every unnecessary 
gesture and step. 

The big octet was sung as before by 
Rosa Raisa, Louise Loring, Edith Mason, 
Tito Schipa, Vanni Marcoux, Virgilio 
Lazzari, Vittorio Trevisan and Alexander 
Kipnis, with Giorgio Polacco conducting. 
Among the high lights in the per- 
formance were the flawless, aristocratic 
singing of Mr. Schipa; the glittering 
performance of the title réle by Mr. 
Marcoux, who so easily, both in singing 
and in acting, meets Mozart’s patrician 
standards and achieves a _ genuine, 
rounded characterization; the imagina- 
tive Masetto of the incomparable Mr. 
Trevisan, and the sonorous beauty of 
Mr. Kipnis’ singing. Miss Loring was 
the only member of the cast to have 
altered her performance in any way, and 
she did this by augmenting her stage 
business, proving acceptable in both 
versions of her exquisitely sung Donna 
Elvira. The individual work of all the 
singers concerned, was of the highest 
vocal interest. yet the opera went 
more slowly than at its first hearing, 
and there was too much raggedness to 
make it seem an altogether ideal per- 
formance. The house was sold out 
which was an excellent indication of 
what reward the company may an- 
ticipate in so costly a production as this. 





Double Bill Is Moving 


For last night’s extra bill, of the in- 
evitable “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” Mme. Muzio was chosen for 
one of her infrequent appearances as 
Santuzza. While her impersonation had 
the extreme theatrical voltage residing 
in all her work, Mme. Muzio’s Santuzza, 
perhaps just because it was of such 
impetuous effect, provided a_ striking 
example of that other, subtler side of 
her individual art. Her performance 
had remarkable gradation of surface. It 
was a study in high tragedy, despite all 
the excitement in the opera itself. Its 
pervading note was sadness. The mo- 
tives which can lift Santuzza above a 
mere gutter type were indicated with 
an earnestness and a delicacy savoring 
of the finest type of work on the spoken 
stage. Mme. Muzio’s Santuzza, as was 
remarked by those who understand the 
role, was truly Sicilian in the Saracen 
slowness with which the intense passion 
of the race bursts into its characteristic 


flame. Antonio Cortis, Lorna Doone 
Jackson, Désiré Defrére and Maria 
Claessens completed the cast. Roberto 


Moranzoni brought the score to what 
seemed its highest possible degree of 
pure musical interest. 

Edith Mason, making her first loca! 
appearance as Nedda, sang with her 
familiar glitter of tone and acted with 
more than her customary vivacity. 
cz 





Chicago Civic Opera Will Visit 
Jackson 


ACKSON, MISS., Jan. 15.—The 
: Chicago Civic Opera Company 
: is scheduled to give two perform- 
ances in the Municipal Audito- 
rium. “Resurrection” will be sung 
on the evening of March 3, with 
Mary Garden, Maria Claessens, 
: Theodore Ritch and Cesare For- 
= michi. On March 4, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” with Rosa Raisa and 
others, will be sung on the same 
bill with “Pagliacci,” Edith Mason 
being cast as Nedda. The conduc- 
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tors will be Georgio Polacco, 
Roberto Moranzoni and Henry G. 
Weber. 
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Charles Marshall’s imposing Canio was 
applauded, as was the Tonio of the mag- 
nificent-voiced Cesare Formichi. José 
Mojica brought youth and life to the 
part of Beppe, and Mr. Defrére was 
heard as Silvio. Henry G. Weber con- 
ducted with his- unfailing energy and 
insight. The chorus, though it had re- 
hearsed for five consecutive hours that 
day, sang with unimpaired freshness of 
tone and its regular enthusiasm. 


A Matinée “Tosca” 


For the matinée of Jan. 15, Rosa Raisa 
gave her familiar portrayal of the title 
réle of “Tosca,” in the absence of Miss 
Garden. Fernand Ansseau was the 
Cavaradossi, and Mr. Marcoux, facing 
a new Tosca, altered his Scarpia with 
astonishing versatility. He is unques- 
tionably one of the most finished and 
exciting artists in the company, and one 
scarcely knew whether to enjoy more the 


[Continued on page 37] 


Raymond Hunter 


Bass-Baritone 


The Event 


MAINE FESTIVAL 
(“Aida”) 


NEWARK LYRIC CLUB 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“Messiah™ 


UTICA CHORAL SOC. 
“Elijah” 
(re-engd. “Messiah”™) 


° 


A ppces 


The Record 

PORTLAND PRESS 

‘His voice is of delightfull quality 
and he sang with taste, skill and 
fine vocalization.” 


VEW ARK NEWS 
“His voice has youthful freshness, 


tones are smooth and well managed. 
His singing was delightful.” 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


“Mr. Hunter is a capable singer 
who gave a carefully worked out 
performance.” 


UTICA NEWS 

“Was in every instance an artist. 
The character of the part was 
clearly drawn and the solo rendi- 
tions of very fine character.” 


SO 


ORANGE CHORAL SOC., “Messiah” 
JERSEY CITY CHORAL SOC., “Paradise Lost” 
RICHMOND, Va., “Olivet to Calvary” 
(re-engaged) 


BAYONNE CHORAL SOC., “Messiah” 
(re-engaged) 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, New York City 


(4 appees) 
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Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, Ine. 


5 Columbus Circle. New York, N. Y. 
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How “Fidelio” Came, Was Sung, and Has Conquered 
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Scene of the Return of “Fidelio” in 1814, the Old Imperial Opera House m Vienna. Displaced im 1968. The Portraits Are: 
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Upper Left, 


Friedrich Treitschke, the Viennese Poet, Who Revised the Libremo: Upper Richt. lewaz Umlsof, Viennese Conductor; Lower Left, 
Carl Weinmiiller, the Famous Bass, Who Sang “Reccoe”™; Lower Right, Madame Schréder-Dewrient,. the Most Famous of “Leonores” 
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success was not realized until 1814, when 
Beethoven consented to recast his score 
for a benefit performance to be given in 
behalf of three deserving Vienna Court 
Opera singers, Messrs. Saal, Vogl (Schu- 
bert’s friend) and Weinmueller; and 
with the proviso that Friedrich Treit- 
schke—a man of the theater and a poet 
much esteemed at the time—would un- 
dertake a careful revision of the text 
originally adapted by Joseph V. Sonn- 
leithner, a revision which did away with 
many of the roughnesses and inadequa- 
cies of the book as it stood. 

On this occasion the work was warmly 
acclaimed, and the vogue of “Fidelio” 
quickly spread in every direction. In 
1815 the triumphal performance in 
Prague took place; and in 1816 that in 
Berlin, in which Mme. Milder radiated 
the whole charm of a voice which, in the 
meantime, she had brought fully under 
control, and which she projected with a 
more matured conception of her part. 


Triumphs Begin 


A new epoch for “Fidelio,” however, 
began in 1822, the year in which Wilhel- 
mine Schroeder-Devrient, the genial 
singing tragedienne, took possession of 
the part of Leonore, and created a 
monumental interpretation, one whose 
record is graven with letters of gold on 
the page of operatic history. 

It must have afforded Beethoven spe 
cial satisfaction to think that his great 
success had been wor in the splendid 
Court Opera House, then known as the 
Theater at the Kaerntner Gate. The 
Master himself conducted his work, 
which well-nigh led to a minor catastro- 
phe, for Beethoven was uncommonly 
nervous, no doubt because his weakened 
sense of hearing—which later, unfortu- 
nately, turned into absolute deafness-— 
was already then much impaired, and 
time and again he threw the orchestra 
into confusion. Only to the fact that the 
conductor Umlauf sat behind the Master 
in the orchestra and, unseen by him, and 
by signs, directed the players when they 
were to come in, was it due that on the 
momentous evening the orchestra was 
not given the signal to stop. 

How great an oddity the Archmaster 
proved himself to be as a conductor, in- 
cidentally, is revealed by innumerable 
descriptions left by famous contempo- 
raries, among whom Spohr, for example, 
expressed himself as follows: “Beetho- 
ven has formed the habit of indicating 
the marks of expression to the orches- 
tra by means of all sorts of curious 
bodily movements. Whenever a 
zando occurred, he would violently jerk 
apart his two arms, which before had 
been crossed on his breast. At times, in 
order to make the forte more powerful. 
he would scream along with it, without 
knowing he was so doing.” And Ritter 
von Seyfried expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “He was accustomed to charac- 
terize the diminuendo by making him- 
self smaller and smaller and at a pianis- 
simo, so to say, he actually slipped be- 


stor- 


neath the conductor's desk As tthe 
masses of tone increased im volume he 
would grow with them, as thongh out of 
a hollow, and with the entrance of the 
instrumental tutti he would rise om the 
tips of his toes, swell to well-nigh guant 
size, and rowing with his arms through 
the air in wavelike motion, seemed tte be 
striving to reach the clouds. The whol 
man became a perpetuwm mobile.” 


Wrote Four Overtuwres 


The profound seriousness with which 
Beethoven approached his work & re 
vealed by the very fact that he wrote 
no fewer than four overtures for “Fi 
delio.” The first, in C Major, satisfied 
neither its composer, nor yet his friemds 
and advisers, so that he wrote a secon 
one for the very first performance 
being clear that the origimal one “mere 
touched the surface of the drama.” i] 
the second overture he attempted tu 
solve the problem of presenting the e>- 
sence of the drama im the overtwre by 
purely musical means, and m ths wery 
fact its inherent weakness seems to rest. 
Hence it was for the performance of the 
vear 1814 that he wrote his third, tthe 
famous “Leonore” overture, which has 
a place of honor among our most value 
musical possessions. Im it there mess 
and through it there weaves—aside from 
its architectonic perfection and captivat- 
ing swing—a genume dramatic vitality 
and the whole “Fidelio” tragedy take: 
shape and is unrolled im a flwent, fiery 
stream. In order to make good the over- 
abundance of his three earlier omes, the 
Master then wrote a fourth overture im 
which, as he thought, mot the least 
shadow of the drama itself was pro- 
jected, and which pretends to be mothing 
more than a prologue im merry mood tu 
precede the whole work, a preface, so te 
speak, which says to the pvublix D 
allow yourself to be frightened, for vou 
will find this is a case of all's wel] that 
ends well!” 

In spite of his efforts and his muammer- 
ous unhappy experiences with “Fidelio” 
Beethoven, in later years, would giad 
have written another opera. had mot the 
question of a suitable book proved az 
unsurmountable stumbling-block Tie 
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Archmaster was extremely “choosy 

and rejected all the sketches and librett 
which were suggested to hits Neatiner 
Koerner, nor yet Collin nor Treiitscthe 
no, not even the famous port, Gr 

parzer. could produce anything to suit 
him. All sorts of subjects passed before 
his mental vision, a “Faust.” 2 “Mac- 
beth,” a “Lovely Melusine” bat imvari- 
ably he rejected them all. Im his mus 

for “Egmont” for “The Ruims of Athem:” 


and “The Dedication of the Howse.” he 
once more drew near the stage 
was in the capacity of an illustrator and 
not as a dramatist 

Thus it happened that “The Some of 
Songs” of connubial affection remaimed 
Beethoven's one and only opera Amd 
no matter how it may be estimated from 
a purely operatic standpoint. me 
hears it can escape the divine flight of 
its thought, the inexhaustible fecundity 


Tel 
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of emotiom and the nobility of effect in- 
heremt im this umique work. It is fit- 
timg for the Metropolitan Opera House 
to offer it to us as its specific gift in con- 
nectiom with this Beethoven centenary 
year, celebrated by the whole great hu- 
mam world of culture. And we shall 
istem amd enjoy it with reverence and 
happy exaltation—in the whole great 
field of operatic literature there is noth- 
mg to compare with it in regard to pure 
amd candid ethical content, tragic no- 
bility amd heart-kindling emotion. In 
tithyrambie fashion the final chorus 
praises the faithfulness of the true wife, 
the kimd of wife whose entire, untrou- 
bled possessiom was denied this eter- 
mally umsatisfied mortal pilgrim who 
wamdered lonely upon life’s heights. 

And it is to Beethoven that applies 
most truly Richard Wagner’s saying: 
“Happy the genius upon whom Fortune 
mevwer smiles. He is so vastly sufficient 
wmto himself; what more could Fortune 
io for him?” 








ORATORIO IN CARTHAGE 


Jemt Chorus Gives “Messiah” Also in 
Keokuk—Visiting Artists Heard 


CarvHacs, Int., Jan. 15—The Men- 
jelssohm Choir, organized and conducted 
‘yy Mrs. Royal Runyon, gave its fifth an- 
nual presentation of “Messiah” before 
‘apacitty houses recently, both in Car- 
thagwe amd im the Westminster Church at 
Keokuk, lowa. Mrs. Runyon is director 
of the latter choir and the organization 
joimed the Mendelssohn Choir in the ren- 
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MSS. of Masters Bring Large 


Prices 


ERLIN, Jan. 8.—One of the 

most interesting sales of musi- 
cal antiquities held here in some 
time was that at Henrici’s in this 
city, when the collection of mas- 
ters’ autographs assembled by 
Heyer in Cologne was dispersed 
for record prices. Collectors were 
here from Vienna, Stockholm and 
Florence, and in addition there 
were noted University musicolo- 
gists and librarians—all on the 
alert for new prizes. The highest 
prices were brought by a MS. 
score of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in B Minor for organ, bought by 
Olschki of Florence for 14,600 
marks (about $3489) and of Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Sonata in F Sharp 
Major, Op. 78, sold for 15,000 
marks (about $3585), and the lat- 
ter composer’s MS. of trombone 
parts in the Ninth Symphony, 
which brought 10,000 marks (about 
$2390). One of Beethoven’s “Con- 
versation Books,” recording ques- 
tions and answers to people after 
he became deaf, was sold for 6550 
marks (about $1565) from the col- 
lection of the Berlin music publish- 
er, Schlesinger. 
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dition of the oratorio, making a chorus 
of about 100. 

The solos were divided among young 
singers of promise, affording fine train- 
ing and opportunity for aspiring stu- 
dents. Bernard Helfrich, teacher of pi- 
ano in Bush Conservatory, Chicago, re- 
turned to his old home to play organ ac- 
companiments, and Elizabeth Runyon 
and Velna Reed were the pianists. The 
soloists were: Erma Rowe Hecox, Velna 
Reed, Eunice Shepherd and Ruth Bur- 
ner, sopranos; Marion Reed, Pearl 
Hughes and Mary Ship, contraltos; Leo 
Hubbard, Robert Hastings, Charles 
Whitten and William Miller, alto, tenor 
and basses. 

Soloists and choristers come from all 
the surrounding towns to join the choir. 
This organization has given “Elijah,” 
“The Creation,” “Stabat Mater,” and an 
1860 costume concert in addition to its 
annual “Messiah.” 

The Monday Music Club has presented 
Cesare Formichi, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera, and Marie Morrissey, con- 
tralto, in recitals as part of their winter 
course. The United States Marine Band 
also appeared under its auspices. 

The Westminster Choir of Keokuk, 
Mrs. Royal Runyon, director, and Mrs. 
George Frank, organist, gave Maunder’s 
“Song of Thanksgiving” recently. 

EvE RUNYON. 


Tipica Orchestra Plays in Danville 


DANVILLE, Ky., Jan. 15.—The first 
important concert of the season was 
given by the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 
and was held in the Gymnasium of Ken- 
tucky College for Women on Dec. 8. The 
program was of the customary varied 
nature that this organization is in the 
habit of presenting and the audience was 
evidently highly pleased with the per- 
formance. 
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LAST LOVE. High and Low. 
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| CARL FISCHER, Ince. 
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On the Programs of 
RAFAELO | 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS: 


THE HILLS OF HOME, High, Medium and Low. 
ee  . . ches. oectade aa oe 50c 


THE TIME OF PARTING, High, Medium High and Medium 
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were both in good voice and gave obvi- 
ous pleasure. Harry Oliver Hirt accom- 
panied Mr. Stratton and Kathryn Kerin, 
Miss Morgana. Mr. Leyssac told Hans 
Christian Andersen’s “Perfectly True,” 
substituting this by request for “The 
Butterfly” of the same authorship, which 
had been announced. He also gave “Les 
Elfes” with music by Dwight Fiske, who 
accompanied him. As encore, there was 
“Castles in Spain” with music also by 


Mr. Fiske. D. S. L. 
Mme. Winetzkaya’s Recital 
Maria Winetzkaya, mezzo-soprano, 


was the sole recitalist on the evening of 
Jan. 14, being heard in Aeolian Hall 
with Rhea Silberta at the piano. Mme. 
Winetzkaya’s program was largely of 
songs in Russian though there were 
groups in German and English and an 
aria in Italian from Mozart’s “La Cle- 
menza di Tito.” 

The artist’s voice is one of large vol- 
ume and fine quality, a genuine mezzo, 
perhaps the rarest of all timbres. The 
production is somewhat spasmodic but 
not sufficiently so to impair the good 
effects of her work. The first group of 
folk-songs of various nations, was well 
given and with spirit. In the German 
group, Liszt’s dramatic “Lorelei” was 
sung with finish and dramatic feeling, 
and Moussorgsky’s “Gopak” was sung 
as an encore, winning especial applause. 
The last two songs in the final group 
were by Aurelio Giorni, pianist of the 
Elshuco Trio, entitled “Dusk at Sea” 
and “Counsel to Girls.” Both of these 
had their first hearings and both were 
well received. J. A. H. 


English Singers at the Rubinstein 
Club 


The English Singers, who have estab- 
lished a record of twenty-one appear- 
ances in New York this season, were the 
attraction at the President’s Day meet- 
ing of the Rubinstein Club at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the afternoon of Jan. 
15. 

As usual, the work of this amazing 
group of singers was such as to baffle 
criticism and the variety which they 
managed to put into a program some- 
what restricted as to choice, was a 
monument to their finished performance. 

The first group consisted of religious 
pieces by Vittoria and Byrd, the second, 
of madrigals and a ballet, by Wilbye, 
Vautor and Weelkes. There followed 
then three arrangements by Vaughan 
Williams and Holst. Three part songs 
by Debussy came next, of tremendous 
difficulty and superbly sung, but of only 
passing interest. The final group was 
by Morley, Bennet and Weelkes, after 
which there were encores. 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent of the Club, made an address at the 
beginning of the afternoon and during 
the intermission, congratulatory ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. William Al- 
bert Lewis and Mrs. Angelique V. Orr. 

J. A. H. 


Brailowsky Returns 


Fresh from another successful Euro- 
pean tour, Alexander Brailowsky re- 
turned to the land which has received 
him so cordially from the very first of 
his activities and gave his first recital! 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 15. The house was 
weil filled in spite of the severe snow- 
storm and the enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed attested Mr. Brailowsky’s ability. 

The program contained several of the 
numbers which were played by Mr. 
Brailowsky on the memorable occasion 
of his American début. The Liszt So- 
nata, one recalls, was the first work to 
receive exposition from him. Last week 
it was preceded by two Bach Preludes 
and Fugues and followed by Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” and a generous Chopin 
group. 

_ Mr. Brailowsky was much applauded 
for everything he did; for the jubilance 
of the C Sharp Major pair from the 
“Forty-eight,” the brilliance of the Liszt. 
and for his interpretations of the favor- 
ite Schumann and Chopin works. Many 
encores were demanded, and Chopin’s B 
Flat Minor Prelude earned itself a repe- 
tition. W. S. 


Clara Rabinovitch Plays 


Clara Rabinovitch, pianist who made 
her début here last season, gave her sec- 
ond Aeolian Hall recital Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 15. Respighi’s “Siciliana,” 
Couperin’s “Le Bavolet Flottant,” and 
Rameau’s “Rappel des Oiseaux” and “La 


Poule” made up an interesting first 
group. Four pieces from Schumann’s 
“Fantasiestiicke” came next, then Cho- 
pin’s B Flat Minor Sonata, Ravel’s “On- 
dine,” Barték’s “Danses Roumaines,” 
Samuel Gardner’s “Splashes of Color” 
(No. 1—1918) and Manuel Infante’s “El 
Vito.” Miss Rabinovitch gave, on the 
whole, a good performance. She played 
carefully, intelligently, with exceeding 
good taste. The Sixteenth Century Sici- 
liana was a happy, dignified beginning. 
The Couperin was very well done. So 
was Rameau’s clucking hen, and the 
gentler moods in the Schumann Fan- 
tasie. The “Funeral March” Sonata,” 
however, was too big for her. Certain 
single passages were given their right- 
ful measure of beauty but it was a series 
of small dimensions piled one on top of 
the other to no apparent purpose. Tech- 
nical competence and a fine sense of color 
told to better effect in the shorter pieces 
that followed, notably in the Bartok 
dances. A large crowd defied the bliz- 
zard to attend and gave her an enthusi- 
astic reception. E. A. 


Miss Verne’s Second 


Mathilde Verne gave her second piano 
recital in New York on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 15. Town Hall was the place; 
and Miss Verne was joined, at the end 
of the program, by her sister Adela, in 
a performance of Schumann’s Andante 
and Variations for two pianos. 

Sincerity, rather than brilliance, was 
an outstanding characteristic of Miss 
Verne’s playing. She is, apparently, the 
type of musician that takes greater in- 
terest in the music itself than in star- 
tling an audience with technical feats or 
bravura display. Her tone is good, and 
her sense of propriety is always evident. 
The program, like Miss Verne’s treat- 
ment of it, was somewhat conventional. 
“The Harmonious Blacksmith” came 
first, followed by an Allegro of Scarlatti 
and Mozart’s First Sonata, in C Major. 
Between this group and Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” came Mendelssohn’s E Mi- 
nor Scherzo, the Rhapsodie in G Minor 
of Brahms and three Chopin numbers, 
the Waltz in A Flat, the F Sharp Noc- 
turne and “Butterfly” Study. 

The two-piano number was read by 
both artists with obvious enjoyment and 
in a manner that brought repeated re- 
calls. D. 


Josef Lhevinne’s Recital 


Admirers of Josef Lhevinne welcomed 
most cordially his reappearance in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 16, at 
his first New York recital since his re- 
turn from Europe. As technician and as 
interpretative artist, the pianist was in 
his best form, and his appreciation of the 
ardent reception was displayed in his 
generosity with added numbers. 

He opened his program with d’Albert’s 
transcription of Bach’s D Major Pre- 
lude and Fugue, played with notable 
dynamic power and breadth of style. 
The contrast was most marked between 
the vigor and sonority of his Bach read- 
ing and the prestidigital legerity of the 
succeeding E Minor Presto of Mendels- 
sohn. After these brilliant tours de 
force, he turned to Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light” Sonata as a congenial medium for 
romantic impulses, and became absorbed 
in poetic fancies. The reading was deep- 
ly felt, and eloquent in tone and phras- 
ing. 

With the exception of the A Flat Pol- 
onaise, which had a fiery bravura, his 
Chopin group was played with an_ ob- 
vious subordination of technic to poesy. 
Beauty of singing tone and polish of 
phrase predominated in the F Minor 
Ballade, the Berceuse and three Etudes, 
and this quality of artistic finesse was 
present even in his prodigious prestis- 
simi. 

The closing group contained Debussy’s 
“Poissons d’Or” and “Minstrela,” Medt- 
ner’s “Danza Festiva” and the Schulz- 
Evler filagrees on “The Blue Danube” 
waltz. Early in the recital, the audi- 
ence began to ask for favors by exact- 
ing a repetition of the Mendelssohn 


piece; the Chopin group was swelled by 
the repeating of two Etudes and the ad- 
dition of an Etude, a Valse and a Noc- 
turne, and there were more extra num- 
bers for those who flocked forward to 
the stage at the end of the program. 
aoa 


Osteopathic Clinic Concert 


For the benefit of the New York Os- 
teopathic Clinic, a concert was given in 
the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
afternoon of Jan. 16, the artists donat- 
ing their services being Florence Aus- 
tral, soprano; Josef Hofmann, pianist, 
and Albert Spalding, violinist. The 
Opera House Orchestra under the baton 
of Giuseppe Bamboschek also took part. 

Mr. Spalding contributed a very fine 
performance of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, of which only the highest praise 
can be given. Miss Austral then sang 
the great aria from “Oberon” with tell- 
ing effect, her magnificent voice having 
apparently grown better in every way 
since she sang this same aria at her New 
York début a year or so ago. Mr. Spald- 
ing then played a group of short solos 
and gave his own arrangement of 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark” as encore. 

In the second part of the program, 


Mr. Hofmann was heard in the Rubin- 
stein D Minor Concerto, in which the 
support given him by the orchestra was 
not all that could be desired. Miss Aus- 
tral followed with “Ritorna Vincitor” 
from “Aida,” and gave “Dich, teure 
Halle” as encore, both numbers being 
superbly sung. Mr. Hofmann closed the 
program with numbers by Rachmani- 
noff, Chopin and Moszkowski. The or- 
chestral contributions were the Overture 
to Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” a Nocturne 


by Grieg and “La Fricassee” by Glaz- 
ounoff. ’ 
During the intermission it was an- 


nounced from the stage that the concert 
had netted $10,000 for the clinic. 
J. A.H 


Grove’s Second Recital 


Curtis Grove, baritone, who made a 
successful début in Aeolian Hall in No- 
vember, reappeared in the same audito- 
rium on the evening of Jan. 16, in a pro- 
gram entirely of German songs. 

Beginning with Beethoven’s rather 
fruitless “In Questa Tomba” Mr. Grove 
sang the same composer’s ““La Partenza” 
and two Mozart songs. The second 
group was of Schumann and Brahms, 


[Continued on page 35] 





BAUER BEGINS HIS 


Zimbalist Aids Pianist in So- 
nata Recital—Others 
to Collaborate 


Beginning an outstanding series of 
concerts in the year’s Beethoveniana, 
designed to bring forward in three pro- 
grams, all of the duo sonatas which the 
master of Bonn wrote for piano and 
violin, Harold Bauer summoned Efrem 
Zimbalist to Aeolian Hall the afternoon 
of Sunday, Jan. 26, and the twain col- 
laborated in playing three of the ten. 
On succeeding Sundays, Paul Kochanski 
and Albert Spalding will divide the bur- 
den with Mr. Bauer, Kochanski shoul- 
dering four and Spalding three of the 
remaining sonatas. 

An audience that in considerable num- 
bers assembled half an hour too early— 
something almost unprecedented in a 
New York concert hall—learned after 
the bandying of many questions that cer- 
tain misprints had occurred with respect 
to the commencement hour. This had no 
appreciable effect upon its enthusiasms, 
however, and it applauded the collabor- 
ating artists with appreciative warmth. 
Indicative, perhaps, of the _ endless 
amount of study given Beethoven by as- 
pirants to concert careers and their 
teachers, there was much diligent peru- 
sal of scores on the part of members of 
the audience as the concert progressed. 

For reasons unstated but presumably 
those of program effectiveness, the ten 
sonatas have not been divided among 
the three concerts in chronological sequ- 
ence. The Bauer-Zimbalist program be- 
gan with he first, the D Major Sonata of 
Opus 12 (No. 1), and skipping the seven 





BEETHOVEN SERIES 


between, leaped on to the G Major, Opus 
96. Thereafter, the clock turned back to 
No. 2, of Opus 30, the pathetic C Minor, 
which was the seventh of the ten in the 
accepted grouping of these sonatas. 

The Sonata in D, like its companions 
of Opus 12 in A and E, was dedicated 
to Salieri. Nothing that Messrs. Bauer 
and Zimbalist could do for it could make 
it great music, so far as inspiration was 
concerned, nor did its modest demands 
on virtuosity call for the best qualities 
of either artist. Both were more fully 
in the vein in the much later work which 
followed—a product of 1812, whereas al! 
of the other violin sonatas were put out 
between 1798 and 1803. The Sonata in 
G is said to have been written for Pierre 
Rode, a violinist who visited Vienna, in 
that year, and who, like Bridgetower 
and Kreutzer, served as an impetus for 
the preparation of virtuoso pieces. As 
the most imaginative of the ten, this 
sonata gave scope for the poetic phan- 
tasy of the pianist, and Bauer, ably sec- 
onded by Zimbalist, emphasized its 
flights of fancy and its beauty of struc- 
ture. 

The second sonata from the three of 
Opus 30, the C Minor, in which the 
structure is rather loose-knit, but the 
emotional stress keen and insistent, was 
sympathetically achieved. Bauer was 
very much in his element, with a tone 
responsive to this sonata’s call for va- 
riety of tone color, and Zimbalist 
brought to bear his purity and sincerity 
of style. It was an afternoon of clean 
and forthright playing, and if not of a 
transcendent character, neither was the 
music presented. These works have 
their good qualities, but they are dis- 
tinctly lesser Beethoven. B 
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“Traviata” Comes ‘Belatedly to ‘Pa ris Opéra: 


a 


Novelties and Celebrities Heard in Concerts 


| Sgerticay Jan. 5.—The Opéra has just 
given “La Traviata” for the first time 
in its history. This fact is somewhat 
surprising, as the younger Dumas’ story 
is one of the perennial Gallic favorites. 
The opera was, however, given in Paris 
in a French version as early as 1856. 
The work must be considered in this 
light rather as a “revival.” 

The new production had Fanny Heldy 
as the heroine. This charming singer is 
not, perhaps, a true coloratura, but she 
dealt skillfully with the dramatic por- 
tions of the work. Thill was_ the 
Alfredo, singing with very sympathetic 
voice, and Rouard the Germeont pere. 
New scenic dress by Alexandre Benois 
added much to the effectiveness of the 
production. Henri Biisser conducted 
with musicianly skill. 

As an afterpiece the ballet, “Nuit En- 
sorcelée,” a version of Chopin favorites, 
was danced, with Mlle. Johnsson and 
Léo Staats as the soloists. 








Concert Novelties 


Though concerts have diminished to 
some degree during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, there have been a few novelties in 
recent days. The Concerts Colonne gave 
two short pieces by the Spanish com- 
poser, Joaquin Turina. These were ex- 
cerpts from his “Danses fantastiques.” 
The first, “Reveries,” is a poetic dance- 
like theme, which suggests the revels 
of nymphs. The second is a vigorous 
“Orgy,” which has not a little of na- 
tional characteristic in its. strongly 
rhythmic measures. 

Erika Morini, violinist, was a soloist 
with the same orchestra, under Gabriel 
Pierné’s leadership. The young artist 
played the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
with much brilliancy. 

The Schola Cantorum, in its latest 
concert, gave a first hearing in its en- 
tirety of a liturgical drama, “Mystére 
de l’Emmanuel,” by Guy de Lioncourt 
after a text by David. This work has 
a Narrator, who recites the events of the 
drama, and the chorus and orchestra 
develop them in an idiom which is de- 
rived from Gregorian sources. The Pre- 
lude depicts the bondage and wandering 
of the Israelites, sung by a women’s 
chorus, with male voices humming 
an accompaniment. The second part 
“Noél,” is devoted to the Incarnation, 
and concludes with a jubilant “Alleluia.” 
The composer conducted. The same con- 
cert included the “Easter” Cantata of 
Bach, led by Vincent d’Indy. 

Though the list of first auditions has 
been rather scant of recent weeks, the 
orchestras have given some rehearings 
of novelties. The Pasdeloup Orchestra 
revived Prokofieff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo, with the composer as soloist. The 
original rhythms and brilliant cadenzas 
of the composer, interspersed with some 
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Wagner's Memory Will Be 
Honored at Exposition 


AGDEBURG, Jan. 2. — The 

memory of Richard Wagner 
will be honored by a specia! hall 
devoted to unusual relics of the 
composer at the Theater Exposi- 
tion to be held here from May to 
September next. A large number 
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of important mementos have been 
contributed by the Bavarian State. 
Among these will be original mod- 
els for the Festival Theater at 
Bayreuth which were constructed 
by Gottfried Semper at the com- 
mand of King Ludwig of Bavaria 
There will be original sketches by 
Wagner for several of his produc- 
tions, as well as the MS. of his 
autobiography, original letters and 
documents in the composer’s hand, 
most of which are seldom dis- 
played to the public, and facsimiles 
of his scores. 
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genuine lyricism, contributed to a warm 
reception. 

The Concerts Lamoureux revived 
Georges Enesco’s Orchestral Suite, writ- 
ten some twenty years ago. This work, 
in four parts, commands respect for its 
original exploitation of instrumental 
timbres. The composer conducted it 
with authority, and also appeared as 
soloist in a Mozart Violin Concerto. 

The same orchestra gave some ex- 
cerpts from Mario Versepuy’s “Song of 
Songs,” performed by Mme. Balguerie 
with nice declamation. The composer 
shows a broad melodic line and delicate 
harmonization. 

Henri Rabaud appeared with the So- 
ciété des Concerts, conducting his Sym- 
phony in E Minor. This is a scholarly 
work, with some fascinating orchestral 
colors. 

Christmas music was rather unevent- 
ful. The Concerts Pasdeloup, under 
Rhené-Baton, gave Berlioz’ “Flight into 
Egypt” and Liszt’s “Journey of the 
Three Kings.” In the first, the solo was 
sung by the tenor Legrand from the 
Opera. Yvonne Gall also participated 
as soprano soloist. Some old carols, or 
chestrated by Tiersot, and Ravel’s “Noél 
des Jouets” were sung with the La- 
moureux forces by Ninon Vallin, who 
also gave an air from Bach’s “Christ- 
mas” Oratorio beautifully. 

The Bach Society has recently given 
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the “St. Matthew Passion,” conducted 
by Gustave Bret. This was given at two 
sittings, as is habitual in France. The 
performance was commendable. 

The film version of Richard Strauss’ 
“Der Rosenkavalier”—the operatic ver- 
sion is soon to be given for the first time 
at the Opéra—was recently shown here 
with success. Pierre Millot conducted 
the orchestral score which the composer 
has prepared. 

Thelma Spear, an American soprano, 
was heard at the Salle Comoedia in a 
tasteful recital, drawn from works of 
Mozart, Schubert, Brahms and moderns. 

A concert devoted to works of Honeg- 
ger included the composer’s two sonatas, 
played by M. Hirt, pianist, and Alphonse 
Brun, violinist. 

Wanda Landowska’s appearance as 
soloist with the Pasdeloup Orchestra, 
just before her departure for America, 
was marked by an exquisite clavecin 
performance of Bach’s Concerto in G. 

Several revivals will be given by the 
two Paris opera theaters in the next few 
weeks. At the Opéra the restorations to 
the bills will be Albert Roussel’s “Pad- 
mavati” and Max d’Ollone’s “L’Arle- 
quin,” to be followed by the first hear- 
ing in that theater of Strauss’ “Rose 
Cavalier.” The Opéra-Comique will give 
a revival of “Lorenzaccio” by Ernest 
Morel, to be conducted by Georges Lau- 
weryns. 





New Film is Based on Life of Bonn Master 
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“Beethoven’s Death” as Depicted in the Motion Picture Based on His Career, Produced 
by a Viennese Company 


IENNA, Jan. 10.—A new motion pic- 
ture based on the life of Beethoven 
has recently been released by the Vien- 


nese Alliance Film Company. The pic- 
ture contains some beautiful photog- 
raphy. It succeeds fairly well in its re- 


vival of the “atmosphere” of the period. 
The composer’s likeness and those of 
other prominent personages of the day 


have been carefully studied for actors’ 
make-up. Needless to say, the historic 
accuracy of costume and setting has had 
especial care. 

The part of the great musician, as 
played by Fritz Kortner, has an impres- 
sive dignity. This actor bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Beethoven of the 
life-mask, and he counterfeits with skill 
the somewhat brusque and leonine per- 
sonality of the composer. 





“L°Amore™ and “Iris” Revived at 


La Seala 


MILAN, Jan. 8.—Two more contempo- 
rary Italian works have been restored to 
the répertoire at La Scala in recent weeks. 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” of Montemezzi 
was warmly received by the public and 
had a fine stage performance, under the 
baton of Ettore Panizza. Mme. Cobelli 
sang the part of Fiera with satisfactory 
vocal and dramatic effect. Lo Giudice 
was the Avito, essaying with consider- 
able success this trying part. Morelli 
sang with good style as Manfredo. As 
Archibaldo, the bass Pasero won an ova- 
tion in the first act. The second restora- 
tion was that of Mascagni’s “Iris,”’ with 
the composer as honored guest conduc- 
tor. Rosetta Pampanini was the affect- 


ing and rich-voiced heroine. Aureliano 
Pertile was a fine exponent as Osaka; 
and the baritone Paci upheld vividly 
the villainous part of Kioto. The audi- 
ence responded with especial enthusiasm 
after the “Incantation to the Sun.” 


Dessau Opera Gives “Marouf” 

DESSAU, Jan. 12.—The first German 
performance of Rabaud’s piquant Ori- 
ental comic opera, “Marouf,” was given 
by the Friedrichtheater recently. The 
work had a great success with the audi- 
ence. It marked a staging achievement 
for Dr. Georg Hartmann, régisseur, who 
visited Ameria several years ago with 


the Wagnerian Opera Company. Also 
ereditable was the conducting of the 


opera by the new musical director, Peter 
Schmitz, who comes from Meiningen. 


SURVEY oF EUROPEAN ACTIVITIES + 


Kimau Bare Now Obire 
on “School for Scandal” 
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FRANKFORT, Jan. 3.—In his new comic 
opera, “Die Liasterschule,” Paul von 
Klenau has gone to the English dram- 
atist, Sheridan, for material. The li- 


bretto is freely adapted from the com- 
edy, “The School for Scandal,” in an 
operatic three-act version, by Rudolf 
Stephan Hoffmann. The work, which has 
recently had its world-premiére at the 
Frankfort Opera, is not in any sense a 
revolutionary one. It had a cordial re- 
ception, for its very evident tunefulness, 
and in general may be said to have had 
a succéss d’estime. 

Though the operatic version does not 
include much of the sharp satire on En- 
glish Eighteenth Century society which 
is a feature of the play, it follows more 
or less faithfully the main incidents. The 
plot of the wealthy uncle with two 
nephews of different dispositions, with a 
variety of tangled romantic episodes, 
proves fairly amusing in the new form. 

In his music, Klenau has aimed to fol- 
low the tendency away from the domi- 
nation of the orchestra (as it is found 
in the Wagnerian school) and to return 
to specific forms adapted for the voice 
Thus the score has a large number of 
more or less set pieces—solos, duets and 
concerted episodes. 

Though Klenau’s powers of invention 
are not always rich enough to give truly 
original quality to all his pages, he is 
technically skilled enough to hold the at- 
tention of his audience. He has not 
sought new harmonic provinces, but con 
tents himself mainly with melody of a 
single leading voice, and with un- 
ashamed efforts to please the ear. The 
work was well conducted by Clemens 
Krauss, and the stage was under Wal- 
lerstein’s direction. 





Fontainebleau Announces 


Seventh Summer Session 
PELL 





The Fontainebleau School of Music, at 
Fontainebleau, France, announces the 
opening of its seventh annual summer 
session on June 25. The school, from 
small beginnings, has grown into a per- 
manent international institution. It is 
the first instance of one country’s offer- 
ing to another a school of art for the 
exclusive benefit of the citizens of the 
other. 

The heads of the various departments 
for 1927 will be as follows: Widor, Li- 
bert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, 
composition and conducting; Nadia Bou- 
langer, harmony, the appreciation and 
philosophy of modern music; Isidor 
Philipp and Decreus, piano; Remy and 
Hewitt, violin; Bazelaire, ’cello; Grand- 
jany, harp; Mauguiére and Salignac, 
voice, répertoire and mise-en-scéne; Pil- 
lois, the French language and history 
of music; Fauchet, solfeggio and instru- 
mental ensemble. 

Because of the high musical standards 
and the shortness of the season, the 
school is exclusively for teachers, artists 
and advanced students, the foundations 
of whose musical training are already 
solidly laid. Its main purpose is to 
familiarize its students with the best 
French methods of instruction. It is 
essentially French in character, and is 
organized and is administered by French 
musicians in accordance with the best 
French traditions. For this reason, it 
in no way competes with any American 
institution, according to announcement 
by the committee. 

In addition to their musical oppor- 
tunities, the students live and work in 
the beautiful palace, with great historic 
and artistic traditions and the forest 
and park for a playground. Barbizon, 
Moret and Montigny are within easy 
reach; Paris is only an hour away. Dur- 
ing the summer important concerts are 
given for the students by French musi- 
cians of the highest standing. 


Paris, Jan. 14.—The Sorbonne will 
mark the hundredth anniversary of 
Beethoven’s death next spring with a 
celebration. 
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Central Europe Features Modern Staging 
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As the First Act of De Falla’s “La Vida Breve” Is Staged at the Russian Theater in Gera. 
The Scene Portrayed Is That Between “Salud” (at Left) and Her “Grandmother” and 


“Uncle” 


ERA, GERMANY, Jan. 9.—The 

first hearing in the German tongue 
of Manuel de Falla’s “La Vida Breve” 
(known here as “Ein Kurzes Leben’) 
was recently given by the enterprising 
tussian Theater. Though the transla- 
tion was not especially happy, this work 
which has traveled over the stages of 
various countries in recent years, made 
a strong impression here also, particu- 
larly in the more lyric love episodes. 
and those scenes filled with Hispanic 


color. The action is, however, 
slight. 

The staging of the work was an ex- 
ample of the modern spirit and scenic 
innovations of ‘this interesting theater 
The settings, instead of striving for 
magnificence of stage display, sought to 
capture the tragic atmosphere of the 


stage 


work. The first act was staged with 
simple arches, suggesting heavy ma- 
sonry. The stage floor has several lev- 


els—an effective device now much used 
to stress points of action and give promi- 
nence to the central figure. 





Covent Garden May Give Way 


to New London House 


ONDON, Jan. 10.—Reports are 
in circulation indicating that 
a new opera house may be built in 
London and historic Convent Gar- 
den razed. A possible site for the 
new house has been mentioned in 
St. George’s Hospital, on Hyde 
Park. Much of London’s historic 
face has been changed in the last = 
few years, and the present site of =: 
Convent Garden would doubtless = 
be used for extensive building 
plans. The date for the razing of 
the building is unofficially set for 
next spring. The opera season in 
June and July will, however, be 
given in the old house, perhaps for 
the last time. 
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KIEL, Dec. 5.—This city on the Baltic 
witnessed some unusual musical events 
during its recent “Autumn Festival 
Week for Art and Science.” 

Of most interest, perhaps, was the 
first hearing in Germany of the opera, 
“The Man from Oesterbotten” by Made- 
toja. This grim story of a peasant feud 
and bloodshed had some interesting folk 
ingredients, but the dramatic action was 
extremely leisurely. Also heard were 
“Boris Godounoff” and “Die Meister- 
singer.” In addition, there were chora! 
and orchestral concerts, including Hein- 
rich Kaminski’s “Magnificat,” a most 
modern-textured work, and a_ special 
Bruckner program. 


VIENNA, Dec. 30.—Several Mozart 
novelties are being reported as_ possi- 
bilities for the coming summer’s Salz- 
burg Festival. These are “Idomeneo,” 
“Zaide” and “Mithradate.” 


Berlin Revives “Preziosa” 





ERLIN, Jan. 6.—The holidays have 

been somewhat uneventful musically. 
A performance of Weber’s  singspiel, 
“Preziosa” was given by the Volksbiihne. 
The musical score, as given, hardly real- 
ized its full possibilities, though there 
was interest in the stage story of Span- 
ish nobles and _ gipsies, interestingly 
staged in six scenes. 

Not long ago there was interest in ex- 
hibitfons of the so-called “color-music” 
of Alexander Laszl6, given at the Mu- 
nicipal Opera. This new medium of ex- 
pression created a sensation among the 
modern-minded artists at a Kiel Festi- 
val several years ago. As yet, it must 
be admitted, the artist’s attempts to co- 
ordinate colored lights with his own per- 
formance of music on the piano is highly 
experimental. 

One of the most noted figures of the 
Central European stage, Anna Bahr- 
Mildenburg, formerly of the Vienna 
Opera, who has been invited to aid in 
staging “Rosenkavalier” in Paris, re- 
cently gave a lecture-recital on music 
and acting. This was at the Academy of 
Music in Charlottenburg, where the 
artist is now a member of the faculty 
She sang arias and presented her pupils 
in others to illustrate this interesting 
theme. 


Statesman’s Son as Com poser 


The son of Germany’s most prominent 
statesman, Wolfgang Streseman, was 
represented by a Trio of his own com- 
position in a recent concert of modern 
works. This is, needless to say, evidently 
the work of a young composer, though 
it has a certain promise. 





Prokofieff Talks of His 


“Flaming Angel,” 





ARIS, Jan. 5.—One of the interest- 

ing operatic events of the season will 
doubtless be the scheduled world-premi- 
ére of Serge Prokofieff’s new opera, “The 
Flaming Angel,” by the Municipal Opera 
in Berlin. Meanwhile, the composer, 
just before taking flight to Russia for 
a tour there as conductor of his own 
works, has been passing a brief time in 
Paris. 

Here he performed his Second Piano 
Concerto as soloist with the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra in the Mogador Theater re- 
cently with success. Afterward the com- 
poser, sitting in his pleasant studio, 
which has a magnificent view over the 
Place d’Etoile and the Champs Elysées 
talked of his latest opera. 


Overture for America 


In speaking of his activities in 1926, 
the composer announced that he has 
composed new works of interest. 

“I finished the instrumentation,” he 
began slowly, “of my new ballet, ordered 
by Diaghileff, which I composed in 1925, 
partly during my last American tour. I 
also composed an overture, ordered by 
the Aeolian Company in New York for 
the opening of their new building on 
Fifth Avenue. It is an orchestra work 
for seventeen instruments. I worked on 
the instrumentation of my new opera 
‘The Flaming Angel,’ accepted by the 
Stadtiche Oper in Berlin, with Bruno 
Walter as conductor. 

“The libretto of this opera is based 
upon a story by the Russian poet, Valery 
Brussoff. The story takes place at the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century. It 
is about a young girl who sees in her 
childhood a vision of an Angel, coming 
to her and comforting her in the difficult 
moments of her life. 

“When sixteen years of age, the girl 
feels the dawn of love for the Angel. 
But he in anger disappears, telling her 
that if she wants to love him as a human 
being—she must meet him in this form. 

“Here begins the operatic action: the 
girl is trying to find the mystic visi- 
tant incarnate among the men she 
maeets. . . « 

“The locale of this story is an ancient 





New Opera, 


Soon to Have Premiére 
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Serge Prokofieff 


German town near the Rhine and the 
personalities of Dr. Agrippa and Dr. 
Faust pass before the audience during 
the action.” 

“TIT am leaving Paris in the middle of 
January for Riga, where I shall give a 
concert with my wife, and afterwards I 
am going for a concert tour to Russia,” 
said Prokofieff. “I expect soon to be 
in Moscow, where I am to lead six sym- 
phonic concerts, with programs com- 
posed exclusively of my own works. I 
hope to assist at the premiére in the 
Great Theater at Moscow of my opera, 
‘The Love for Three Oranges,’ which 
holds the repertory, for a second season 
in Petrograd. 


Will Revise “Gambler” 


“After my concerts in Russia, which 
will last about two months, I shall re- 
turn to Paris and will work on the 
revision of my opera ‘The Gambler’ 
(based on a story of Dostoievsky), the 
score of which remained in Russia and 
which I expect to bring with me.” 

The composer then spoke about musi- 
cal seasons in Europe and America. 


“IT am very glad to hear,” Prokofieff 
said with a smile, “of the success of 
Miaskowsky’s symphonies in the United 
States. From this point of view Amer- 
ica is going ahead of Western Europe. 
For Miaskowsky is well known and ap- 
preciated only in Russia, while in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain and other 
countries his compositions are practical- 
ly unknown, although I did what I could 
in propagating his piano works.” 


Some New Definitions 


But it was in his remarks about mod- 
ern music that Prokofieff gave a rather 
startling theory. 

“T think that the expression ‘modern,’ 
he said firmly, “in the way as it was 
used in the last decade in its application 
to music is becoming now an anachron- 
ism. Some musical critics, whose spe- 
ciality is to be fifty years behind the 
time, apply this expression to the new 
compositions in order to qualify them 
as dissonant, obscure, depraved of any 
foundation and breaking with the past 
traditions. 

“The really modern composers think 
quite otherwise: Stravinsky, for in- 
stance, when he is called modern in the 
sense of the word—gets frankly cross 
and says: ‘I am a classic and my favor- 
ite composer is Bach.’ 

“This is the right moment to explain 
to you what the word ‘Classic’ means,” 
said Prokofieff with animation. “The 
classical composer is a madman who 
writes things incomprehensible for his 
generation. He has discovered some 
logical ways which are unknown to the 
others and therefore these others cannot 
follow him. Only after certain lapse of 
years the new rules he has discovered 
are understood by the public. 

“Now if the composer will write only 
according to the rules which have been 
established before him, he will be a pupil 
and not a master and he has no chance 
to be recognized as a classic by the next 
generation.” 

This new point of view on the matter 
in the mouth of a leading modern com- 
poser will, without any doubt, raise in- 
terest among musicians and critics. It 
is really quite true that the words 
“Modern” and “Classic” have lost their 
real meaning and are employed in very 
different ways and means. It would be 
of importance for the musical orthogra 
phy to clear up the real meaning of 
those two words. “FELLAB.” 





UNSURPASSED 
OPPORTUNITY 
for the 


MUSICALLY GIFTED 


An unparalleled opportunity is afforded young 
men and women with the talent and will to suc- 
ceed, to bring their musical gifts to the highest 
pitch of development in The Curtis Institute of 
Music. ‘ 

The Curtis Institute is endowed as a non-com- 
mercial school of instruction in the higher branches 
of music 

In this wholly novel institution, artists who are 
the world’s acknowledged music-masters offer in- 
dividual instruction in voice, pianoforte, violin, 
cello, harp, wood-wind, brass and percussion in- 
struments, vocal repertoire and opera, orchestral 


technique and routine, and composition. 


Mere wealth cannot open the doors to instruc- 
tion from a faculty of such surpassing distinction; 
yet regardless of means or the lack of them, every 
one of these distinguished teachers is eager to 
serve positive talent regardless of whence it 
springs. 

For those who can pay, the tuition fees are 
very moderate. To those of exceptional talent who 
cannot pay, financial exemption is granted. 


For further :nformation address 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


427 Rirtennouse Square, Puiapetpuia, Pennsytvania 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music 


are under the personal direction and supervision of the follow- 
ing members of its faculty: 

Marceila Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Violin; L s Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violonceilo; Carlos 


Salzedo, “larp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; Reginald O, 
Morris, Composition, Theory, etc. 
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PITTSBURGH FEASTS ON ORCHESTRAL ART 


Mengelberg ‘ond Brailowsky 
Are Notable Guests 


in Concerts 
By Wm. E. Benswanger 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 15.—The New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the dy- 
namic leadership of Willem Mengelberg, 
gave two concerts in Syria Mosque on 
Jan. 7 and 8. Large audiences greeted 


the orchestra at both concerts, and were 
profuse with applause. This superb 
body of instrumentalists, than which 
there is none finer, provided a feast of 
symphonic music, and Mr. Mengelberg 
again stirred emotions as very few con- 
ductors can do. The Friday evening 
program was as follows: 


Symphony in B Fiat.........d J. C. Bach 
Prelude to Act II, “Gwendoline’’.Chabrier 
“Huit Pieces Enfantines”..... Stravinsky 
7 ee errr ree 3eethoven 


Following the classic lines of the Bach 
music, the charm of Chabrier was effec- 
tive. Some auditors were mystified by 
the Stravinsky numbers, while others 
were much pleased. The symphony was 
beautifully played and showed Beetho- 
ven at his crest. 

The Saturday afternoon program con- 
tained: 


Overture to “Fingal’s Cave”. Mendelssohn 
ES OE: OS aaa. Brahms 
Prelude and Finale, “Tristan und 

ee) Pree oe eee cee ot © Wagner 
Prelude to “Lohengrin”......... Wagner 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’’. .Wagner 
The beauty of “Fingal’s Cave” was 


clearly wrought, and the symphony re- 
vealed both Brahms and Mengelberg ss 
towering figures in their respective 
fields. The Wagnerian excerpts were 
played with searching insight. 

Under the management of Edith Tay- 
lor Thomson, Alexander Brailowsky, pi- 
anist, returned for his second appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 11. This 
sterling artist endeared himself to all, 
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and enthusiasm was great. Mr. Brail- 
owsky’s artistry was apparent in every- 
thing he played. Music by Beethoven, 
Debussy and Chopin, and Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of the Spinning Song from 
“The Flying Dutchman” and the “Tann- 
hiuser” Overture were on his list. 

The Max Shapiro String Quartet 
played at Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pa., on Jan. 7. This quartet, con- 
sisting of Max Shapiro, first violin; 
Herbert Lomask, second violin; Milton 
Lomask, viola, and George Curry, ’cello, 
has been making rapid strides. The pro- 
gram contained Brahms’ C Minor Quar- 
tet, Ernest Bloch’s “Landscapes” and a 
group of shorter works by modern com- 
posers. 

The Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus, 
of which Harvey B. Gaul is conductor, 
gave a concert in Emory Church on Jan. 
13, and was gratefully received. Mr. 
Gaul has welded the voices into a homo- 
geneous body, and the choir’s singing af- 
fords delight to all. 

Christine Miller Clemson, contralto, 
gave one of her all-too-infrequent re- 
citals on Jan. 10, in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. Mrs. Clemson sang in her 
well-known style and was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception. Earl Mitchell 
was the accompanist. 

Regina Kahl, soprano, appeared in re- 
cital in the State Theater, Midland, Pa., 
recently. Her concert was planned as 
a Christmas offering for the children of 
the town and her success was assured. 
Ellmer Zoller was the accompanist. 

Elsie Breese Mitchell, soprano, has ap- 
peared in many recitals during the past 
few months. 


Rossini Club Members Are Guests of 
Chaminade Club 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 15.—The Ros- 
sini Club of Portland, Me., the oldest 
musical club in America, (the history of 
which was published last August in 
MUSICAL AMERICA) and the Chaminade 
Club of Providence, were in the lime- 
light at the end of the Old Year. The 
Chaminade Club, of 150 members, with 
Mrs. George H. Lomas as president, held 
its annual Christmas musicale at the 
Providence Plantations Club on _ the 
afternoon of Dec. 30 when members of 
the Rossini Club were guests and gave 
the program. The artists were Helen 
Ward, soprano; Bertha King Fenderson, 
contralto, and Zilpha Buttefield, pianist. 
Works by Puccini, Brahms, Grant- 
Schaeffer, Rogers, Mary Turner Salter, 
Ware and Lehmann were given. Miss 
Ward substituted for Gladys Russell 
Cook of Portland, who was scheduled to 
sing but was prevented by illness. The 
visiting artists were entertained during 
their stay in Providence by Mrs. George 
Hail, a former president of the Chami- 
nade Club and a member of the board of 
directors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. i A 


Dallas Artists Present Complimentary 
Program 

DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 15.—Mrs. William 
Bacon, president of the Southwestern 
Chautauqua, and Mrs. M. B. Templeton 
entertained with an afternoon recital 
at Stoneleigh Court in honor of Mrs. 
Frank Miller Gould of New York. The 
artists presented were: Bess Clifton 
Bratcsh, who sang a rdéle in “The 
Student Prince”; Harrison Stevens, 
pianist, dean of music at Hockaday 
School; William Morgan Knox, violinist, 
with Carl Wiseman at the piano; and 
Margaret Belle Houston Probert, author 
and reader. About 500 leading musi- 
cians, poets and writers of the city were 
in attendance. C. E. 


PORTSMOUTH, Ont. —William Dugan. 
baritone, pupil of Dan Beddoe of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, was _ soloist 
with the Grotto Orchestra here recently. 
Under the baton of George Kah, he sang 
a group of songs with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
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Klemperer Invited to Return to 
Prague 


TTO KLEMPERER, who re- 

cently arrived in New York to 
take up the baton of the New 
York Symphony as guest, has been 
invited to return to Prague for 
another orchestral appearance 
after his American visit. Mr. 
Klemperer recently fulfilled an en- 
gagement with the Prague Phil- 
harmonic, leading works of Gluck, 
Debussy, Ravel and Beethoven to 
great enthusiasm. He subsequently 
was compelled to give up an en- 
gagement as conductor in the 
British Broadcasting Company’s 
series in London, as this conflicted 
with his American duties. 











Ronny Johansson Completes Guest 
Engagement in Rochester 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Ronny 
Johansson, Swedish character dancer, 
has completed a two months’ engagement 
as guest artist at the Eastman Theater, 


where she appeared both as solo artist 
and as producer of a number of attrac- 
tive acts supplemental to the motior 
picture programs. An especially inter- 
esting act that Miss Johansson pro- 
duced was “The Funeral March of a 
Marionet,” in which puppet characters 
were simulated by members of the East- 
man Dance Corps. Miss Johansson also 
staged a special holiday act—‘‘Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” Miss 
Johansson leaves Rochester to fulfill 
recital engagements in New York 
and to teach at Briarcliff. The East- 
man management has obtained her con- 
sent to a return engagement late in 
March. M. E. W. 


EVENTS IN DES MOINES 





Garrison and Melchoir are Guests—Resi- 
dent Musicians Give Programs 


Des MOoINEs, Jan. 15.—The Civic 
Music Association of Des Moines pre- 
sented Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, and Mabel Garrison, soprano, 


in a joint recital as the second 
attraction in its series. These artists 
pleased a large audience in the Uni- 
versity Church Auditorium. Miss Gar- 
rison is not a stranger in Des Moines, 
and was welcomed by her many friends. 
Mr. Melchior capitivated the audience 
by his singing, a group of Strauss being 
particularly attractive. The concert 
closed with a splendid rendition of the 
duet from “Carmen.” 

Ross Vernon Miller deserves great 
credit for the very excellent work done 
by his Philharmonic Choir in a concert 
given recently at the Cottage Grove 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Shrine Chanters, under the able 
direction of George F. Ogden, and with 
Elias Blum, tenor, as soloist, appeared 
with much success in a recent concert 
at the Baptist Church in a series spon- 
sored by that body. 

The annual holiday performance of 
“Messiah” was given in the Hoyt Sher- 
man Place Auditorium by the Handel 
Choir of Drake University, assisted by 
the boys of St. Paul’s Church and mem- 
bers of the choir of Central Christian 
Church. Holmes Cowper, dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, conducted. The 
accompaniments were played by the 
Drake University Orchestra. The solo- 
ists were Daisy Binkley, soprano; Gene- 
vieve Wheat Baal, alto; Holmes Cow- 
per, tenor, and Hiram Hunn, bass. The 
auditorium was crowded fifteen minutes 
before the performance commenced, and 
over 1000 were turned away 
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and a Chinese nurse's “Old Woman" 
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DOROTHY GORDON 


SOPRANO 


New York’s Favorite Singer for 


Young People 


Comments on New York Recitals at Princess and Mayfair Theatres, Novembe: 


29th, 1926, and December 27th, 1926 


Miss Dorothy Gordon made happy an audience of children 
and grownups yesterday afternoon at the Mayfair Theatre 
The occasion was a repetition of her performance on Novem 
ber 29, in response to many requests 


Miss Gordon possesses a distinction of style and a vivid 
winsomeness of personality. 
and her interpretation o 

The children responded with hearts and hands 


N. Y. EVENING POST, December 28, 1926. 


Miss Gordon is a well known New York diseuse and she has 
evidently made many admiring friends, both children and 


The theatre was well filled yesterday, 
dren, to hear her tell stories and sing and act her numbers 
on a well set stage and in costumes attractive and appro- 
priate to the various sets of listed songs she gave 
a charming entertainment and far away from the beaten track of the usual week's 
Miss Gordon has a pleasing voice in song and speech, 
and the simple and direct winning way she has of getting her subjects over the foot- 
lights to her audience makes straight and strong appeal to the hearts of children 


Many of Miss Gordon's numbers were unfamiliar and her first three groups had, in 
addition to the tunefulness and naivete suiting them for a very youthful audience. 
interest as representing different kinds of American folk song. 
without forcing, the requirements of yester 
With voice, gesture, motion and costumes, Miss Gordon's performance 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, November 30, 1926. 


Dorothy Gordon sang in quaint costume the songs of American 
Children in the house enjoy 
bedtime song and a Carolina grandmother's warning of 
Stephen Foster's 
lantation ditties, while the modern child songs by Grant Schafer 
ana Zucca drew recalls answered with Miss Zucca’s 
and “The Mouse.” 
NEW YORK TIMES, November 30, 1926. 


Dorothy Gordon gave her annual costume song recital at the Princess Theatre yester- 
She tempered her art to the child's mind, explaining the source and 
meaning of songs from various Indian tribes; 
“Mother Goosey” 


For each group Miss Gordon was consistently gowned, sometimes in clothes that car- 
Her voice, of singular sweetness and appeal, 
grown-up auditors favorably, just as her interpretations evidently delighted her youth- 
N. Y. AMERICAN, November 30, 1926. 


Repeating by request the program of American folk and period songs which she gave 
on November 29 last, she again gave much pleasure to 


other listeners by the naive charm of her singing and method of telling a story 
Indian group of songs she accompanied herself, as before, on certain instruments native 


Programs especially adapted for 
Schools, Colleges, All Educational Courses and Musical Clubs 


Season 1927—1928 Now Booking 
Management MARIE H. GOULED, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


She used her voice with skill 
childish moods was inimitable 


including many chil- 


It was 


N. Y. SUN, November 30, 1926. 


Her voice proved of 
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ioneers at her matinee 
a Penobscot papoose's 
“Whistling Girls,” among old 
“Uncle Ned" and “Oh, Suzanna™ were 


“Sleepy Man™ 


tunes from the hill towns of various 
airs set to equally quaint melodies 


impressed her 


her many young auditors and 
In an 


N. Y. SUN, December 28, 1926. 
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In Chicago Sh udios 


Jan. 15. 
—— | 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Herbert Witherspoon, president, was 
one of the principal speakers at the 
semi-centennial of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, held at Rochester, 
N. Y., Dee. 28, the subject of his lecture 
being “Music as a Vital Factor in Edu- 
cation.” Lucille Meusel and Charles 
Hathaway, pupils of Mr. Witherspoon, 
gave a joint recital over Station KYW, 
Dec. 19. Harlan Randall, member of the 
faculty, and pupil of Mr. Witherspoon, 
sings each Wednesday and Sunday eve- 
ning over Station WLS. 

Anna Bell Stevenson sang in Colum- 
bus on New Year’s Eve. Gretchen 
Haller sang at the Thursday Morning 
Music Club, Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 6, and 
also in the Little Theater, in the same 
city. Alvina Palmquist was contralto 
soloist in the South Dakota University 
performance of “Messiah,” given at 
Vermillion recently. Eunice Steen was 
soloist in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Auburn, Neb., during the holidays. 
Dagna Berg was soloist at the Bird 
Memorial Church, South Chicago, Dec. 
26; on Jan. 3 she sang at the installa- 
tion of the Worthy Matron at the An- 
drew Wilson Chapter of Eastern Star; 


on Jan. 9 she was soloist at the New 
England Congregational Church. Faye 
Crowell was soloist at St. Paul’s Evan- 


gelical Union Church, of Beverly Hills, 
recently. Esther Davis sang at the 
Christian Church, Charleston, W. Va. 
during the holidays. Lowell West sang 
recently over Station WSWS 

Violet Bradley, piano pupil of Edward 
Collins, played at Augusta, Ill. Carroll 
Van Buskirk, piano pupil of Moissaye 
Boguslawski, played at Stevens Point 
Wis. Charlotte Muester played in a 
string trio for the Ohio Federation of 
Bankers, at Marietta. Albert Hirsch, 
Irene Bromley, Guila Bustabo, Lydia 
Mihm, Max Cahn, Ruth Orcutt, Harlan 
Randall and Violet Bradley were heard 
in a program given in the Central Thea- 
ter on Jan. 9. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Helen Day, Fleta Sheeley Farrell, 
Mabel Walker, Katherine W aters, Helen 
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West Thomas, Christine Eichmeyer, Nell 
Huckins and Pauline Peebles were heard 
in Kimball Hall on Jan. 8 in the regular 
Saturday afternoon concert series. The 
dramatic department has the largest en- 
rollment in its history; several plays 
are in preparation for public perform- 


ance. Hulda Blank, soprano, and Pear! 
Appel, pianist, ~played from Station 
WGN, in the Conservatory’s regular 


Sunday afternoon series, Jan. 9; Marie 
Strassen, ’cellist, played Jan. 2. Pupils 
in the children’s piano department were 
heard in recital on Dec. 29. George G. 
Smith, baritone, formerly a student and 
prize winner at the Conservatory, was 
soloist with the Chicago Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Jan. 2. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL 


The twenty-first operatic recital was 
given in the Kimball Hall Recital Hal! 
on Jan. 9, with Edith Mason of the 
Chicago Opera, as guest of honor. Mil- 
dred Waldman, pupil of Esther Harris, 
opened the program. Music from 
“Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” “Les Huguenots,” 
the “Stabat Mater,” “The Magic Flute,” 
and other works was sung by Clara 
Stensaas, Ruth Crum, Ruth Olt, Frank 
Horstmeier and Charlotte Olt. Scenes 
from “Carmen” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” were given by Cordelia Jones, 
Miss Crum, Mabel Gittleson, Agnes Zie- 
genhagen, Charlotte Olt, Ethel Gelbard 
and Miss Stensaas (in the former), and 
by Claude Giras, Miss Gittleson and 
Miss Jones in the latter. 


HAYDN OWENS STUDIO 


Luther Jones sang an incidental solo 
in Gaines’s “Out Where the West Be- 
gins,” with the Haydn Choral Society, 
in Orchestra Hall, recently. 


NUAL CONFERENCE HELD 


Chicago Music Associations Meet in 
Three-Day Sessions—Speeches Made 
at Luncheon 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15.—The fourth annual 
conference of Civic Music Associations 
was held at the Palmer House Thursday, 
Friday and today, the meetings culmin- 
ating in a luncheon held in the Red 
Lacquer room this noon, at which 
speeches were made by Samuel Insull, 
head of the Chicago Opera, and Dema 
E. Harshbarger, president of the Civic 
Concert Service, Incorporated. 

Delegates to the conference were the 
heads of the various committees through 
which the Civic Concert Service arranges 
artist concert courses in over 100 cities 
of the Central West and the South. 

Miss Harshbarger was hostess to the 
delegates at last night’s special perform- 
ance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” at the Auditorium, having 
her guests seated in twenty-four of the 
boxes and 400 main-floor fauteuils. 


Mme. Melius Aids Young Singer 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15.—Luella Melius has 
recently adopted as a musical protégée 
Gertrude Stenson, a young soprano of 
San Francisco, who attracted Mme. Me- 
lius’ attention when she was appearing 
in opera performances in California. 
After a San Francisco audition, Mme. 
Melius promised the young singer a 
second hearing. Accordingly, Miss 
Stenson and her mother traveled to New 
York, for a second audition, after which 
Mme. Melius arranged for her study 
there, preparatory to training abroad 
for her début. 


Arlington ae Gens Recital 


ARLINGTON, TEX., Jan. 15.—Appear- 
ing here under the auspices of the A. & 
M. College on Dec. 13, Frederick Guns- 
ter, tenor, gave a diversified program. 
With artistry he presented songs of the 
masters and Negro spirituals, the latter 
sung in costume. 


De Lamarter Gives Dedicatory Recital 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15.—Eric DeLamarter 
was heard on Jan. 9 in the dedicatory 
recital on the organ recently built in the 


TCHAIKOVSKY MUSIC FORMS STOCK’S LIST 


Sheridan Plays Solo Part 
in Concerto with 
Artistry 


By Eugene Stinson 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15.—Frank Sheridan, 
an excellent young American artist, was 
soloist in the all-Tchaikovsky program 
played at the Chicago Symphony’s sub- 
scription concerts of yesterday afternoon 
and this evening, when his performance 
of the familiar piano concerto followed 
the Introduction and Fugue from the 
First Orchestral Suite and the “Man- 
fred” Symphony. 

The concerto was given a remarkably 
facile performance, full of excellently 
disposed technicalities and held with 





TO TEACH THIS SUMMER 


Witherspoon Will Give Personal Instruc- 
tion in Chicago Musical College 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15.—In spite of his du- 
ties as educational head of the Chicago 
Musical College, Herbert Witherspoon, 
president, will devote a considerable por- 
tion of his schedule this summer to 
teaching in the master term, to be held 
at the College from June 27 until Aug. 6. 

Besides private lessons, Mr. Wither- 
spoon will conduct his répertoire and in- 
terpretation class, for which he has set 
out upon a novel and fruitful program 
of instruction, covering the musical lit- 
erature from the Renaissance to the 
present day. In teachers’ classes, Mr 
Witherspoon will expound his methods 
of teaching, giving a course in which 
credit may be taken for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. A limited number of auditors 
will be admitted to private lessons on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
during the summer. A special course in 
the history and appreciation of music 
will also be given. This will include 
the main facts in the account of the de- 
velopment of musical art, as well as 
concrete class demonstration of various 
aspects of the history and the science of 
music. 


De Horvath Outlines Program 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15—Cecile de Horvath’s 
program for her Kimball Hall recital on 
Jan. 27 includes the Handel-Brahms 
Variations, Schubert’s Impromptu in A 
Flat, “To a Vanishing Race” by Cad- 
man, Albeniz’ “El Albaicin,’”’ the Chopin 
Mazurka in A Flat, Ravel’s “Ondine,” 
the Moszkowski G Flat Etude, the Schu- 
bert-Rachmaninoff “Brooklet” and Liszt’s 
Polonaise in E, as arranged by Busoni. 
The concert will be given under the 
auspices of the University Extension 
Conservatory and the management of 
Maude N. Rea. 


Blackmore Gives Lecture-Recitals 


CuIcaco, Jan. 15.—John J. Blackmore, 
who this season has given _ lecture- 
recitals on the piano method of Tobias 
Matthay, of which he is one of the fore- 
most exponents in America, will play 
this month in Gary and Valparaiso and 
in February will begin his annual tour 
to the Pacific Coast, playing in Belling- 
ham, Tacoma, Seattle and other cities. 
Mr. Blackmore will also give some chil- 
dren’s programs on this tour, as well 
as some special class work in the Matt- 
hay principles. Mr. Blackmore is a lead- 
ing member of the Bush Conservatory 
piano faculty. 


Augusta Sainglin Sines in Concerts 


CHICAGO, Jan. 15.—Augusta Lenska, 
contralto of the Chicago Opera, sang in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for the Coe College 
concert course, on Jan. 11. On Jan. 14 
she was heard in the Matinée Musicale 
series at the Masonic Temple, Muncie, 
Ind. At the conclusion of the Chicago 
Opera Company’s tour, Mme. Lenska will 
resume her regular concert tour. 


All the 


great composure within a distinctly ele- 
gant outline. Frederick Stock, besides 
bringing to the fore the fine orchestral 
effects of the concerto’s accompaniment, 
conducted the symphony with the cus- 
tomary emotional reserve with which he 
always treats the weeping Tchaikovsky. 
In balance of tone, crispness of exposi- 
tion, accumulation of power and the 
preservation of a lofty musical interest, 
the performance ranked as one of the 
best he has given this season. The selec- 
tion from the orchestral suite was well 
played, and was at least sufficient enter- 
tainment for prompt patrons while the 
gist of the concert was being delayed for 
habitual late-comers. 

At the sixth Tuesday matinée of Jan. 
11, Mr. Stock offered the following pro- 
gram, with Alfred Wallenstein as ‘cello 
soloist: 


Overture to “The Secret of Susanne,” 


Wolf-Ferrari 


Symphony in D Minor Franck 
Concerto for ‘cello, with woodwinds 
and brasses Ibert 


Symphonic Variations, for ‘cello and 
orchestra Boellman 

Bacchanale and Finale from the 
Overture to ‘“‘Tannhiuser Wagner 


The chief items on the list had been 
performed at other concerts this season. 
Mr. Wallenstein had introduced the 
amusing, but not very important, Ibert 
concerto at the subscription concerts of 
Nov. 12 and 13. He played it and the 
Variations with fine tone and in an ap- 
preciative musical style. 

Mr. Stock achieved fine things, of 
course, with the Franck and Wagner 
music. 

At the popular concert of Jan. 13, Mr. 
Stock listed Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, portions of the Fourth Bach 
Suite, Glazounoff’s Scenes de Bailet, 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
Overture, and Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 
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Native Operetta and Choral Arrangements Featured 





By SYDNEY DALTON 


= |ORTH-WHILE additions 
to the list of native op- 
erettas are always wel- 
come. It seems that to 
the giving of operettas 
there is no end, and, 
certainly, they form a most interest- 
ing variety of vocal entertainment, 
especially for young people. Another 
feature of the latest budget of new 
music is the presence of a variety of 
choral arrangements. Few songs 
make such a broad appeal as to de- 
mand instrumental arrangement. 
But most songs of any degree of 
popularity find themselves made 
over for choruses, provided any con- 
siderable amount of their effective- 
ness is still retained. 

Teachers will be interested in some of 
the new pieces for first, second and 
third grades. The set entitled “An after- 











noon in the 
Park,” by Vir- 
ginia Carring- 


ton-Thomas 
(Carl Fischer) 
is second grade 
material. There 
are five pieces, 
published  sepa- 
rately, and their 
titles are: “We’re 
Off,” “Playing 
1, “Swing- 
ing,” “Dancing” 
and “Parting.” 
They are well 
varied in_ style 
and possess a 
certain amount 





Virginia 
Carrington-Thomas 


of musical interest. 
* *« * 


Vivien Bard’s “Puck,” (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) is an exceptionally worth- 
while number for third grade pupils. It 
is full of life and imagination, and is 
very well written for the instrument. In 
the hands of fourth grade pupils it 
would be even better, as it requires more 
than the mere mastery of the notes to 
do it justice. “The Jolly Picnic Party,” 
by Elsie K. Brett, is another Summy 
print that young folks will like. It is 
vivacious and good-humored. The mel- 
ody alternates between the two hands. 
For little children, just beginning piano 
lessons, there is a book published by 
Summy and composed by Edna M. Dens- 
more, entitled “Finger Songs for the 
Piano,” that is most helpful. The notes 
are large and well spaced and the little 
pieces of eight measures of melody alone, 
are played by each hand, alternating. 

« * * 


Six-Hand 
Piano Music 
by A. Sartorio 


Arnoldo Sartorio, who 
has written many con- 
certed pieces for young 
pianists, has recently 
contri>uted three more to the list. They 
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are for first, second and third grade pu- 
pils and call for six hands on one instru- 
ment. The titles of the three pieces are: 
“Danse joyeuse,” “Graziella Gavotte,” 
and “In High Spirits” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). They are written in Mr. Sartorio’s 
usual conservative manner, which is 
combined with tunefulness. 
* * * 
Paula Gartin is author 
and composer of a bal- 
lad for medium voice, 
entitled “I Think, Love, 
of You” (Harold Flammer). Of its kind, 
it is a pleasant and singable little num- 
ber, with sentimental words and appro- 
priate music. The composer has kept 
it simple, both for singer and accom- 
panist, throughout, and the range, E 
Flat to E Flat, makes it possible also 
for singers with high voices to use it. 

*” * * 


A Ballad for 
a Medium 
Voice 


“Dance of the Little 
Clowns” and “Serenade 
to the Moon” are the 
titles of two numbers 
by Camillo d’Alessio (Carl Fischer) for 
four violins, with piano accompaniment. 
There is much good, in ensemble train- 
ing, to be derived from these pieces, as 
they possess sufficient independence of 
parts to make “team work” one of the 
important features. They are melodi- 
ous and well constructed, though quite 
conventional in style of musical thought. 
They are not difficult, but, on the other 
hand, they are not beginners’ pieces. 

* * * 


Two Ensemble 
Pieces for 
Violins 


A piece for the violin, 
by Gail Ridgway 
Brown, entitled ‘“‘Danc- 
ing Butterflies” (Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt Co.) is a pleasant bit of 
salon music, tuneful and graceful and 
well adapted to the instrument for which 
it is written. Marion G. Osgood has 
added a second “Student’s Concertino” 
that is written very much along the lines 
of the first, which was reviewed in these 
columns at the time of its appearance. 
The form and style smack of the eigh- 
teenth century and have doubtless been 
adopted purposely by the composer. 

* * cd 


Violin Pieces 
by Gail Brown 
and M. Osgood 


A Three-Act 
Operetta by 
Jessie Gaynor 


Jessie L. Gaynor, in 
collaboration with her 
daughters, Rose Gay- 
nor Faeth and Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake, has produced both music 
and libretto of a work entitled “Snow- 
white and the Seven Dwarfs” (Clayton 
F. Summy Co.) It is an evening’s enter- 
tainment, being in three acts, but is 
written in so simple a manner that its 
difficulties are negligible. The choruses, 
for example, are all in unison and none 
of them is long. There are twenty char- 
acters, besides a chorus that must be di- 
visible into several groups. Mrs. Gay- 
nor’s music is always tuneful and well 
varied and for that reason, the work can 
be heartily recommended to organiza- 
tions looking for something of this na- 


ture. 
x * * 


Among the budget of 
new publications for 
choruses of different 
kinds there are a num- 
ber of pieces that first made their ap- 
pearance as vocal solos. In a book of 
three-part choruses for women’s voices 
entitled “All-Star Octavo Collection” 
(Harold Flammer) there are fourteen 
numbers, of which only one was origi- 
nally written for chorus—at least, there 
is one, “Spring,” by Elizabeth Thorn 
Boutelle, that does not contain the name 
of any collaborating arranger. The 
book is a selection from the most popu- 
lar publications for women’s voices, is- 
sued by this firm and all of them may 
also be obtained separately. 

It is a widely varied assortment, in- 
cluding Moskowszki’s “Serenade,” origi- 
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nally a piano piece; a version of Bee- 
thoven’s “Grandma’s Minuet,” “Boats of 
Mine,” by Anne Stratton Miller; “The 
Dairy Maids,” by Frank La Forge; 
Karolyn Wells Bassett’s “De Bogie 
Man,” “Pussy Willow,” by Albert Mil- 
denberg; Harmann Spielter’s arrange- 
ment of Massenet’s “Elegy,” and Carl 
Engel’s arrangement of David Proctor’s 
“Drowsily Come the Sheep,” the popular 
Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” a fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to make over Saint- 
Saéns’ “The Swan;” Bryceson_ Tre- 
harne’s “Mother, My Dear;” “Go, Pretty 
Rose,” by Oley Speaks, and a version of 
Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” entitled 
“Great is Thy Name,” making it possible 
to use it in the church service. 

Other numbers for women’s voices, 
from the same press, but published 
separately, are: “Fishing,” by Arthur 
W. Marchant. This is in two parts. A 
very successful arrangement by Albert 
Mildenberg of Wilson’s well known 
“Carmena” waltz and an equally suc- 
cessful attempt by Hermann Spielter to 
adapt the “Inflammatus et Accensus,” 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater to the idiom 
of women’s voices. It makes an unusually 
effective number in this form, with the 
soprano soloist bearing most of the 
weight, of course. 

For men’s voices there is an arrange- 
ment of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
“Sons of Men,” a sturdy, virile piece that 
choruses will like; “Brier Roses,” by 
F, Debois, a short, unaccompanied num- 
ber that sometimes divides into six parts, 
and a humorous unaccompanied quartet 
or chorus, for the men, entitled “If,” by 
Lewis H. Horton. 

“T Will Give Thanks Unto Thee, O 
Lord,” is the title of an adaptation of 
Rossini, made by E. J. Fitzhugh, for 
mixed voices, with soprano solo. Fred- 
eric Groton has written an anthem for 
festival or general use, entitled “Make a 
Joyful Noise,” that is rather easy to 
sing. Finally, Rosamond Johnson has 
made a fine number for mixed chorus 
out of his arrangement of “Stan’ Still, 
Jordan.” All of the above are from the 
Flammer Press. 


* * * 
Songs for Four composers con- 
Use in the tribute sacred songs to 
Church the new music publica- 


tions of recent date. 

One of them is a duet for a high voice 
and a low voice, “Thou Lamb of God,” 
by W. Berwald (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). Mr. Berwald is a satisfying writer 
who possesses worthwhile ideas and ex- 
presses them well. This song through- 
out is dignified and melodious; a simple 
number that may be attempted by ama- 
teurs, but one that is not unchurchly. 
From the same press there is a solo, 
“The Heart of God,” by J. Lamont Gal- 
braith, that is better than the average, 
and it is made more effective through 
the addition of the violin obbligato, 
though it may be performed without it. 
Mary Root Kern’s setting of J. Mont- 
gomery’s hymn, “Prayer” (Clayton F 
Summy Co.) is another of the many mu- 


sical interpretations of this popular 
poem. It is easy and tuneful. “The 


Law of Love,” by Rilla Fuller Hesse, an- 
other Summy publication, has a smooth- 
flowing melody that is appropriate. 

* * . 


We seldom meet with sailors’ chan- 
teys in America but among them is to be 
found some interesting -and distinctive 

music that is 
well worth pre- 
serving and 
adapting. Rob- 
ert Armbruster 
has made an ar- 
rangement of a 
traditional mel- 
ody and poem, 
“The High Bar- 


' 


es 
7. a 
yf 





baree” (Harold 
Flammer) that 
male vocalists, 


particularly of 
the low voice per- 
suasion, will find 
both effective and 
musicianly. This 
melody has _ the 
very swell of the sea about it, and its 
repetitions have been so well varied in 
the accompaniment that the result is a 
song both virile and artistic. It is ex- 
cellent for baritones. 


DENVER LIKES HONEGGER 





(Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt) 


Robert Armbruster 


“Tempest” Prelude Well Received on 
First Hearing by Civic Symphony 

DENVER, Jan. 15.—Honegger’s Prelude 
to “The Tempest” was a novel feature of 
the program given by the Denver Civic 
Symphony on Jan. 7 under direction of 
Horace Tureman. The fact that this 
novelty was presented in Denver only a 
few days after its first American presen- 
tation in New York illustrates Mr. Ture- 
man’s alertness. Despite its constant 
dissonance, the Prelude seemed an en- 
tirely consistent tonal expression of a 
storm, and it was received by the audi- 
ence with much enthusiasm. 

Orchestral and vocal excerpts from 
“Carmen” gave a popular touch to the 
program. The soloists in this item were 
Faith Campbell, soprano; Mildred 
Ruhge Kyffin, contralto, and Frank Din- 
haupt, baritone. Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 6 completed the program. 

The Denishawn Dancers, appearing 
under the local management of A. M. 
Oberfelder, delighted matinée and eve- 
ning audiences on Jan. 6. Outstanding 
features were pantomime dance portray- 
als from the Orient, presented with elab- 
orate costuming and stage settings, and 
accompanied by appropriate music under 
the direction of Clifford Vaughn. Ruth 
St. Denis, Doris Humphrey and Ted 
Shawn contributed delightful solos. 

J. C. WILCOX. 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Cleveland Sym- 
phonic Quartet gave a program recently 
on a local community Lyceum course. 
The ensemble consists of William Mor- 
ren, flute; William Wrigley, violin; Vir- 
ginia Husted, ’cello; Martha Eglin, harp. 
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Boston Activities 


Jan. 15. 











When the Boston Symphony gives the 
third concert of its Monday evening 
series, Jan. 24, in Symphony Hall, 
Joseph Achron will appear as solo vio- 
linist and composer. On the program 
will be his Violin Concerto; the First 
Symphony of Schumann, and two no- 
table works by living English composers 
—the Overture, “Portsmouth Point,” by 
Walton, and the First “Norfolk” Rhap- 
sody of Vaughan Williams. 

* . * 

Artists to give three successive Sun- 
day afternoon recitals in Symphony Hall 
are Roland Hayes, Fritz Kreisler and 
Amelita Galli-Curci. Mr. Hayes will 
make his second appearance of the sea- 
son on Jan. 30. Mr. Kreisler will play 
on Feb. 6, and Mme. Galli-Curci will 
appear on Feb. 13. 

* ~*~ * 


The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir will pay 
its first visit to this city, for a concert 
in Symphony Hall, on Friday evening, 
Feb. 4. The choir, coming from Min- 
nesota, owes its pre-eminence largely to 
the directing genius of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen. 

» s+ 


Notwithstanding the inclement weath- 
er of Tuesday evening, Jan. 11, a large 
assembly welcomed the State Federation 
Directors at the Copley-Plaza Hotel as 
guests of the Professional Women’s Club. 
The program of music had to be re- 
arranged, but the artists present made 
up for lapses in the prepared list. 
Minnie Stratton Watson sang soprano 
songs, accompanied by the string quartet 
and with Frank Watson at the piano. 
Mr. Watson played a group of classics. 
Other artists to appear were Jean H. 
Kent, contralto; Marjorie Posselt, vio- 
linist; Ethel Hobart, flutist, and Kath- 
leen Piper, ’cellist. A business meeting 
preceded the musicale. Mrs. Guy W. 
Currier and Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift 


poured. 
* * * 


The Weston Ensemble, 
Doris Emerson, soprano; Jacobus Lan- 
gendoen, ’cellist, and William Ellis 
Weston, pianist, was a feature of the 
annual musicale given by the Quincy 
Women’s Club, Quincy, Mass., on Tues- 
day afternoon, Jan. 11. Mrs. Howard 
Key Bartow, head of the music com- 
mittee, was in charge. 

* * * 


consisting of 


Frederic Erwin Tillotson, pianist, who 
recently gave a program of piano music 
before the American Matthay Associa- 
tion at the Riverdale School of Music, 
New York, gave a joint recital with 
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Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano, and William 
Dodge, violinist, before the Wollaston 
Women’s Club, Wollaston, Mass., on Jan. 
4. This latter event marked Mr. Tillot- 
son’s second appearance before the club. 
On Jan. 7 he played his complete New 
York program before the Marlboro 
Women’s Club, Marlboro, Mass., at his 
third appearance before this body. Mr. 
Tillotson will appear before the Haver- 
hill Women’s Club, Haverhill, Mass., on 
Jan. 18. Other bookings are a joint 
recital with Miss Ehrhart at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, and 
two Fay School concerts, Southbridge, 
Mass., in February. 
* * 


Ethel Leginska, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra, gave an 
illuminating talk concerning the orches- 
tra’s bent and purposes before the West 
Roxbury Women’s Club Tuesday after- 
noon, Jan. 11. She also accompanied 
Lydia Gray in a group of songs. 

* * * 


Helen Stanley, soprano, with Andrew 
Kostelanetz at the piano, gave a delight- 
ful concert in Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
Mass., Jan. 8. The concert was arranged 
through the local office of Wendell H. 
Luce. 

> 7. ak 

Louisa Burt Wood, contralto; Ary 
Dulfer, violinist, and Raymond Putman, 
pianist, were heard at Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt., on the evening 
of Jan. 6. These artists are under the 
management of Wendell H. Luce. 

W. J. P. 
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St. Louis Applauds Programs 
by Orchestra and Recitalists 











ITH recitals scheduled in Vi- 

enna, Berlin, Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Cologne and London, Ellen 
Ballon, Canadian pianist who has 
made New York her headquarters 
for some years past, sailed on Jan. 
14 to pay her respects to musical 
Europe. Miss Ballon will not be 
heard in these parts again until 
next season, when she will engage 
in an American-Canadian trans- 
continental tour. Miss Balion, who 
has been a pupil of Rafael Joseffy 
and Josef Hofmann, made her dé- 
but as a child in 1996 in her home 
city, Montreal. 











[Continued from page 1] 


orchestra, as well as the present, will 
be assured. 

The eighth pair of concerts given by 
the St. Louis Symphony, under the baton 
of Rudolph, Ganz, was notable locally 
for the fact that it introduced Sylvain 
Noack, new concertmaster. Mr. Noack 
played Bruch’s D Minor Concerto for 
violin in a facile manner, displaying 
sound musicianship, an impression which 
was further enhanced by his interpreta- 
tion of the Bourree from Bach’s second 
sonata. 

A second feature was the playing of 
Dohnanyi’s Suite for orchestra, in which 
the fine woodwind section had full op- 
portunity to display its virtuosity. The 
Scherzo and Romanza were especially 
valued by the audience. 

The item to which the public looked 
forward with greatest interest was, how- 
ever, the Symphonic Poem, “The Pines 
of Rome” by Respighi, which was given 
its premiére in St. Louis. Although the 
picturesque work attracted, the inter- 
pretation gave rise to several variations 
of opinion. The Overture to Smetana’s 
“The Bartered Bride” provided a note of 
gaiety as the opening number. 

At last Sunday’s “pop” concert given 
by the St. Louis Symphony, under Mr. 
Ganz, the soloist was Edgar Shelton. 
Mr. Shelton is a St. Louis pianist who 
is now studying at the Juilliard Founda- 
tion in New York. The orchestra, in 
unusually fine fettle, played the Overture 
to “The Merry Wives of Windsor” by 
Nicolai; the Largo from Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, the “Peer Gynt’ 
Suite of Grieg; Intermezzo from Mas- 
cagni’s opera “William Ratcliffe”; a 
“Rhapsody on a Persian Air” by Mason, 
and Strauss “Emperor” Waltzes. 

Mr. Shelton’s contribution to this pro- 
gram was Mendelgsohn’s Capriccio Bril- 
lante, which he Tioad with delicacy, 
flexibility and brilliance. His perform- 
ance was musicianly and _ thoroughly 
pleasing. The native work by Mason 
was an attractive feature of the orches- 
tral program and was well received. 

The Washington University Glee Club 
made an appearance on a recent Sunday 
afternoon as the featured attraction of 
the St. Louis Symphony’s “pop” con- 
cert. Considering that the Club is 
made up of untrained singers, the results 
are exceedingly impressive. The Club 
sang a group of songs with orchestra, 
and later did some excellent a cappella 
work, with William A. Parson, the Club’s 
director, conducting. The orchestra gave 
an interesting program, which was in- 
creased in length by the demand for en- 
cores. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, under 
the direction of Basile Kibalchich, was 
heard last week in Loew’s State Theater 
in a program which included “Tantum 
Ergo” by Gluck; “Lord Have Mercy” by 
Luovsky; the Church Scene from the 
opera, “Christmas Eve,” by Rimsky- 





Korsakoff ; “Koliadka,” a Russian Christ- 
mas carol by Slupnitzky; Kibalchich’s 
arrangement of “The Volga Boatmen’s 
Song,” and a Czecho-Slovakian Dance 
Song, also arranged by Kibalchich. 
At the third concert in the 
Music League list, Guiomar 
Brazilian pianist, appeared recently. 
She delighted her audience with her 
delicate style and clean-cut phrasing, and 
proved a program builder of unusual dis- 
crimination. A broad range of tastes 
was represented in the list, which in- 
cluded works of Bach, Chopin, Niemann, 
Poulenc, Godowsky’s arrangement of 
Strauss’ “Fledermaus” and _ Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme by Handel. 
SusAN L. Cost. 
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PLAN BENEFIT RECITAL 
FOR VOCALISTS’ CONTEST 


National Opera Club to Present Artists 
as Feature of National Competition 
for Singers 


Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist; Leslie 
Frick, mezzo-soprano, and Alexander 
Brachocki, pianist, are announced to give 
a recital on Monday evening, Jan. 31, in 
Town Hall, under the auspices of the 
National Opera Club of America. 

The proceeds of this benefit perform- 
ance will be used in the contest for 
American women’s voices to be held by 
the Opera Club in conjunction with the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. As 
previously announced, a prize of $1000, 
an audition at the Metropolitan and an 
appearance with the San Carlo Opera 
are promised to the winner, who must 
have trained for an operatic career. 
Elimination contests will be held during 
March and the final contest in April. If 
the singer chooses to enter concert work, 
a tour is promised under a New York 
bureau’s management. 

Among the patrons and 
sponsoring this recital are: 
von Klenner, president of the National 
Opera Club; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Dr. Frank Damrosch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Henry Meltzer, Frank 
Patterson, Charlotte Lund, Mana Zucca, 
Carolyn Beebe, Etta Hamilton Morris, 


patronesses 
Baroness 


Mrs. Clifford Barnum, Mrs. Edgar 
Guernsey Brown, Enrica Clay Dillon, 
Rosalie Heller Klein, Susan Hawley 
Davis and Amy Ray Sewards. 

Also Mrs. Henry White, Mrs. James 


Barr, Mrs. Charles De Rham, 
A. Schubert, 
Francis Wright 


Cummings 
Anne Shingleur, Mrs. C. 
Mrs. J. Willis Sniith, 
Clinton, Mrs. A. Warendorff, Devora 
Nadworney, Mrs. Harrington Van Hoe- 
sen, Royal Dixon, Mrs. William B. Dins- 
more, Villa Page, Mrs. James Dunnell. 
Also Charles Stewart Butler, Made- 
leine Mulford, John Clyde, Ellyson Babb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Fiqué, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund H. Cahill, Mary Allen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Gutman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Loth, Mabel Robeson, Cecile 
Berens, Mrs. C. W. Rubsam, Mrs. Samuel 
Schiff, Kathryn Fendrich, Mrs. W. T. 
Cornell, C. M. Tremaine, Mrs. E. A. 
Grenzbach, Mildred Holland, Clara Korn, 
Mrs. Howard Doane, Mrs. Clarence 
Meeks and Mrs. George W. Dunn. 


Sydney Dalton Organizes Chorus 


DANVILLE, Ky., Jan. 15.—Sydney Dal- 
ton, director of the music department of 
Kentucky College for Women, is organ- 
izing the choirs of the various churches 
of the city into a chorus, for the purpose 
of presenting an oratorio in the spring. 
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FOERSTER SUITE IS PLAYED AT BANGOR 





Symphony Gives First Per- 
formance of Friend’s 
Work 


By June L. Bright 


BaNcor, ME., Jan. 15.—Rarely has a 
more attractive program been offered 
to the music-lovers of Bangor by Adel- 
bert Wells Sprague than that given by 
the Bangor Symphony on a recent 
afternoon, in the City Hall before a 
large audience. In compiling the pro- 
grams for the seasons since he assumed 
the baton (1920) Mr. Sprague has made 


a special feature of including, as part 
of the material for each series, works by 


representative American composers. 
MacDowell, Chadwick, Hadley, Herbert 
and Busch have been featured in some 
of their best known music. Small com- 
positions by Coerne, Dawes and Hosmer 
have been among the most delightful of 
the lighter compositions ; and composi- 
tions in manuscript by local musicians, 
Paul White and Paul Leonard, have been 
presented. 

On Wednesday afternoon’s program, 
the outstanding number was the first 
performance in this city of Adolf M. 
Foerster’s Suite No. 2, Op. 47. Beauty 
of melody, breadth and beauty of tone, 
brilliance and clear-cut scoring distin- 
guish the suite. Mr. Foerster has long 
been a friend of the Bangor orchestra 
and has honored it by presenting manu- 
scripts of some of his works. 

A tribute to the memory of Beethoven 
will be the playing of one of his com- 
positions on eath of this season’s series. 

The other works on the program were 
“On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” Bee- 
thoven’s Minuet in G, and the second 
and fourth movements from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony. 

Preceding the concert, 
Club met at the home 


Schumann 
i. . 


the 
of Mrs. 


Donovan, ’cellist, who is studying at the 
New England Conservatory; Carrie O. 
Newman, contralto, and Dorothy Brown 
Dean, violinist. 

A delightful program of ensemble and 
solo numbers, was given on Sunday eve- 
ning in Andrews Music Hall by Mary 
Hayes Hayford, pianist and accompan- 
ist, and A. Stanley Cayting, violinist of 
the Bangor Symphony. Each is an 
artist in his chosen field, but each was 
able to sink his personality in the per- 
formance of some of the best ensemble 
playing ever heard in this city. An 
audience of invited guests listened with 
rapt attention and at the conclusion of 
the numbers burst into enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The complete program was as 
follows: Grieg’s Sonata for violin and 
piano in G Minor; Chopin’s Etude, Op. 
10, No. 3, and A Flat Waltz, Op. 42. 
Mary H. Hayford; Sonata for violin and 
piano, Fauré; “Reverie” by Vieuxtemps; 
Grasse’s “Waves at Play”; a Minuet by 
Porpora-Kreisler, A. Stanley Cayting 


Waterloo Church Choir Sponsors Artist 
Series 





WATERLOO, The choir 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
has undertaken the management of a 
series of artist concerts this season in 
the church auditorium, one of the larg- 
est auditoriums in this city. Recently 
Charles Leech Gulick was heard in 
a program of American organ composi- 
tions. The next artist in this series will 
be Fritz Kreisler, violinist, Jan. 27. 
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Farnam Dedicates Organ in Toledo Art 





Museum 
ToLeDO, OHIO, Jan. Lynnwood 
Farnam, New York organist, made ex- 


cellent choice for the program with which 
he dedicated the new memorial organ in 
the Toledo Museum of Art, Wednesday 


Edward Drummond Libbey, founder of 
the local museum. Mr. Farnam brought 
out all the beauties of the new instru- 
ment in their fullest. He began with 
Handel’s Fifth Concerto, and included 
in his list “Cortége et Litanie,” by Du- 
pré; Henselt’s Ave Maria; a Divertisse- 
ment by Baumgartner and another by 
Vierne; “Carillon” by DeLamarter; 
César Franck’s Chorale in B Minor and 
the Scherzo from Widor’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The organ recitals in the mu- 
seum will be free to the public. 
H. M. M. 


Comprehensive Vocal Program Is Indian- 
apolis Event 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 15.—The sculpture 
court of the John Herron Art Institute 
was filled recently, when the first Sun- 
day afternoon concert of 1927 was given 
by Edward La Shelle, bass-baritone, 
accompanied by Helen Shepard. The 
splendid program included old Italian 
and modern songs, with such examples 
as the “Invocation to Isis,” from “The 
Magic Flute,” two Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Italian airs, and songs by Brahms, 
Rachmaninoff, Massenet and Deems 
Taylor giving the singer full oppor- 
tunity to reveal his artistry. Bomar 
Cramer, pianist, presented advanced 
pupils in a recital in the Indiana College 
of Music and Fine Arts on Jan. 3. 

P. S. 





Clubs Make Appearances in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 
Musical Club gave a program of “Music 
of Foreign Countries” in Memorial 
Hall. This club is progressive and 
a bulwark in supporting musical en- 
deavor in this district. The Yale Glee 
and Banjo Clubs gave a concert in Car- 
negie Music Hall recently. The Glee 
Club consists of thirty-four members, 
under Marshall M. Bartholomew. In 
the Banjo Club are nineteen members, 
coached by J. J. Derwin. Their pro- 





COLORADO TEACHERS 
HOLD BANNER ALOFT 


Ethical Principles Are Em- 
phasized in Denver 
Convention 
By J. C. Wilcox 


DENVER, Jan. 15.—The Colorado State 
Music Teachers’ Association, holding its 
sixth annual convention here, elected 
John C. Kendel president for the ensu- 
ing year. Edith Kingsley-Rinquest was 
chosen vice-president; and Leon W. 
Cowles, secretary-treasurer. New direc- 
tors are Earl A. Johnson, for two years; 
William E. Whigham, two years; Mary 
Spencer, Monte Vista, one year. 

The usual departmental forums were 
held, and an interesting program of 
Colorado compositions was presented. 
Notable among these works were Fran- 


ces Hendrik’s Piano Sonata, Op. 59, 
brilliantly played by the composer, and 
the late Frederick Ayres’ Trio for violin 


‘cello and piano, read by the gifted 
Quarles Sisters of this city. A group of 


charming songs by Grace Mays was 
sung by Laura Kemp Anderson, with 
the composer at the piano. A nicely 
harmonized anthem by E. H. Baxter 
Rinquest, sung by the quartet choir of 
Warren church, and an organ solo by 
E. Morgan Williams, played by the com- 
poser, completed the program. 

The importance of ethital observance 
was strongly stressed at a business meet- 
ing, and a member of the Association 
who was considered to have violated the 
rules was dropped from the organization 
by the incoming board of directors. 

Social activities included a reception 
to delegates, a complimentary tea 
tendered by the Matthews Piano School 
and a banquet. Interesting musical pro- 








Garcelon, where the subject of Negro evening, Jan. 5. The organ is the gift gram contained serious and humorous’ grams were given by musicians of Den- 
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“FAUST” WELL SUNG BY LA SCALA FORCES 


Philadelphia Company Books 
Ruffo and Stracciari 


as Guests 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 16.—Blizzard 
weather and bad traffic conditions failed 
to affect the size or enthusiasm of the 
audience which gathered to hear “Faust,” 
the fourth of the season’s production of 
the Philadelphia-La Scala Grand Opera 
Company last night at the Metropolitan. 
This was the final performance of the 
first half of the series, as this week the 
company goes on tour to Pittsburgh and 
other cities, returning on Jan. 29, to pre- 
sent “Otello,” with Titta Ruffo as Jago. 
Director General Pelosi has engaged Mr. 


Ruffo for seven performances, five in this 
city, including “Hamlet,” and has also 
signed Riccardo Stracciari for six per- 
formances for the second half of the 
season, including one in “Rigoletto.” His 
first appearance will be made here on 
Feb. 12. 

The performance of “Faust” brought 
several artists not hitherto heard with 
the company. The production was a very 
spirited one, marked especially by the 
excellence of two Philadelphia artists, 


Henri Scott’s familiar and dramatic 
Méphistophéles and Tillie Barmach’s 
comely and _ beautifully-sung Siebel. 


Helen Sheridan, a charming young so- 
prano with a flexible and sweet voice, 
was the Marguerite, and Giuseppe Resch- 
iglian was good vocally in the title réle. 
Joseph Royer made a gallant Valentin, 
especially fine in the “‘Medallion” scena. 
The Wagner of Valentin Figniak rounded 
out the excellent cast. 

Walter Grigaitis conducted with ad- 
mirable regard for the voices of the 
singers, though in some passages he was 
inclined to drag the tempi. The ballet of 
fifty, directed by Caroline Littlefield, 
with Catherine Littlefield as premiére 
danseuse, gave very attractive divertis- 
sements in the course of the action. 

Sigrid Onegin made her first appear- 
ance of the season in Philadelphia as the 
eminent soloist of Mrs. Yarnall’s Mon- 
day morning musicale in the ballroom of 





Orchestral Concerts 


[Continued from page 4] 
nothing short of reverence and Mr. 
Klemperer’s handling of the orchestral 
part was in a comparable vein. Memory 
will be long tenacious of so admirable a 
performance. 

Another focal point for the remem- 
brance of this program is the seventh 
symphony of Jan Sibelius — a noble 
work, which was discussed in these col- 
umns after its introduction here by Mr. 
Koussevitzky on Jan. 8. If Sibelius oc- 
casionally fraternizes with Wagner in 
this score, the reason is their closely re- 
lated interests. Both composers are im- 
bued with the spirit of Nordic mythol- 
ogy. Wagner found inspiration in the 
Nibelungenlied, and Sibelius in the Kale- 
vala, and both wrote in the epic tradi- 
tion. The point of divergence between 
them is that Wagner humanizes and 
dramatizes legend, while Sibelius pre- 
serves the remoteness and mystery of 
the olden tales; Wagner is fettered by 
self-imposed theories about music-drama, 
while Sibelius has no theories and trans- 
lates into tone the essence of the sagas. 

Mr. Klemperer’s reading of the sym- 
phony conveyed its spacious grandeur 
and heroic sweep, but seemed to give 
only partial disclosure of the music’s 
poetic intensity. That impression may 
be an aural delusion, due to the consti- 
tution of the program. Sibelius, the 
recluse and dreamer, was quite out of 
place in such company as Salome, the 
mocking dancers of Stravinski and the 
boisterous gayety of the Brahms over- 
ture. mG BB. 


Gieseking Again Soloist 


The New York Symphony’s tenth 
Sunday afternoon concert at Mecca Au- 
ditorium, Jan. 16, was a repetition of 
the Thursday program, with Brahms’ 
“Academic Festival,” Mozart’s Concerto 
in C, Sibelius’ Symphony No. 7, Stra- 
Vinsky’s Second Suite, and ‘“Salome’s 
Dance” by Richard Strauss. Walter 
Gieseking was again soloist and was very 
enthusiastically received. 


the Penn Athletic Club. Her program, 
very well selected and ranging through 
the earlier periods of the répertoire, ex- 
cept for one modern of yesteryear, Mas- 
senet, was so heavily applauded that she 
gave virutally a new program in encores. 
Of these the “Erlkénig” was especially 
invested with poetry and drama; the 


“Dearest Fernando” aria from “La 
Favorita” also excelling in dramatic 
quality. Handel and Haydn airs were 


sung in English, with a delicious touch 
of accent. The Schumann group, includ- 
ing “Widmung” and Massenet’s “Sere- 
nade du Passant,” were happily given in 
the original languages. 

Mme. Onegin returned on Thursday 
night to serve as soloist for the first 
concert of the Mendelssohn Club’s fifty- 
second season, and the first under the 
new leader, Bruce A. Carey. A large 
audience gathered in the Academy of 
Music to hear the finished part-singing 
of this Philadelphia institution. Of spe- 
cial interest were Gounod’s “O Day of 
Penitence,” in six parts; Tchaikovsky’s 
“Cherubim Song,” No. 3, for double 
choir, and an unaccompanied six-part 
lullaby, written for and dedicated to the 
club by Joseph W. Clokey. 

Possibly the gem of the evening was 
Holst’s setting of Tennyson’s “The 
Splendor Falls,” for women’s voices, with 
echo effects in the refrain. The chorus 
sang with accurate attack and beauti- 
fully graded dynamics. Mme. Onegin, 
in superb voice, had to respond with en- 
core numbers after each of her groups. 
She sang the “Erlkénig,” and among 
other numbers, “O Don Fatale” from 
“Don Carlos,” the “Invictus” and 
Brewer’s delightful “Fairy Pipers.” 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS “JEST” 


Metropolitan Gives Drama of Giordano 
with Ruffo, Alda and Gigli 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 15.—“La Cena 
della Beffe,” which now seems firmly en- 
trenched in the répertoire, received’ a 
stirring performance by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in the Academy of 


Music on Jan. 11. 

The production was enthusiastically 
received and well warranted the ap- 
plause. Titta Ruffo was, as usual, a 


superbly malignant, though baffled Neri. 
He had the art of histrionic singing ever 
impressively at his command. The 
Giannetto of Beniamino Gigli lacks much 
of the implications of sly pusillanimity 
and sybaritic cunning which John 
Barrymore formerly conveyed through 
his impersonation in the play, but vocally 
it is an eloquent performance. 

The Ginevra of Frances Alda is right- 
ly keyed histrionically, and she was in 
admirable voice. Ellen Dalossy gave a 
sympathetic portrayal of the tenderly 
ministering Lisabetta. Adamo Didur 
extracted all the requisite fantasy from 
the réle of the Doctor. Louis D’Angelo 
was an excellent Tornaquinci. Other 
parts were well presented by Angelo 
Bada, Millo Picco, Max Altglass, Merle 
Alcock, Charlotte Ryan and Henriette 
Wakefield. 

Tullio Serafin conducted with reassur- 
ing authority. The Urban settings were 
again vividly effective. 


H. T. CRAVEN. 


Piano Students’ An- 


Contest 
nounced on Coast 


OS ANGELES, Jan. 15.—James 

Tabor Fitzgerald, president of 
the Fitzgerald Music Company, has 
announced the third annual contest 
among piano students of Southern 
California. The contest, in which 
the winner will be awarded an 
$1800 grand piano, will take place 
in May. Every teacher, conserva- 
tory and school, may register for 
the contest, but the number of 
contestants from each is limited 
to two. The list of judges includes 
the names of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Carrie Jacobs’ Bond, 
Susan Dorsey, Mrs. Rufus B. von 
Kleinschmid, Walter Henry Roth- 
well, Mrs. William I. Hollings- 
worth, Modest Altschuler, Patter- 
son Greene, Kathryn Stone, Carl 
Bronson, John Smallman, Bruno 
David Ussher, Gage Christopher, 
Frank Colby, Hugo Kirchhofer, =: 
: Edwin Schallert and Kenneth Mc- = 
: Gaffey. H. D. C. : 





New “Mignon” Opera Billed 
for Paris Series 


ARIS, Jan. 10.—The series at 

the Théatre Femina, under 
Marguerite Bériza’s direction, will 
open on Jan. 20 with an opera, 
“The True Story of Mignon and 
Wilhelm Meister.” This is a new 
adaptation of Goethe’s story by 
Denis and Chancerel, with music 
from the works of Schumann, 
orchestrated by Louis Aubert and 
Daniel Lazarus. Vladimir Golsch- 
mann will conduct. Later produc- 
tions will include “Baladin de 
Satin Cramoisi,” book by René 
Morax and music by Sichan, and 





an operetta, “Angélique,” with 
text by Nino and music by Jacques 
Ibert. 





AN AUDIENCE DISAGREES 


Mingled Hisses and Applause Greet 
Novelty in San Francisco 
SAN 


hisses, 


FRANCISCO, Jan. 15.—Mingled 
laughter and applause greeted 
Alfred Casella’s Five Pieces for String 
Quartet, when the Persinger String 
Quartet presented them to an unsuspect- 
ing and none too sophisticated San 
Francisco audience at last week’s con- 
cert in the Scottish Rite Auditorium. 
These cacophonous musical satires—the 
barbaric Preludio propelled by an irre- 
sistible rhythmic force suggestive of the 
inevitable continuity of life itself; 
“Ninna-Nanna,” a lullaby, sung against 
a background of worldly turmoil; the 
“Valse Ridicule,” (just what its name 
implies and suggestive of a toe dancer 
and a clown); the nerve-puckering Not- 
turno; and the Fox-Trot, with its ex- 
cellent satire on Tin-Pan Alley—struck 
the sense of humor of some auditors and 
offended those who insist upon taking all 
their music seriously and demand heart 
interest and soothing harmonies to boot! 

Henri Deering was guest artist, play- 
ing the piano part in the Brahms Quin- 
tet in F Minor with brilliance and 
clarity. He excelled his past perform- 
ances in this city, and this number was 
also notably excellent from the stand- 
point of ensemble. Seldom is there such 
unanimity between visiting artists and 
the Quartet. 

The two-hour program began with 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 59, with 
which Messrs. Persinger, Ford, Ferner 
and Firestone won their usual ovation. 
MarsoryY M. FISHER. 


Concerts of the Week 
In New York Halls 


(Continued from page 27] 


the third of Schubert, and the fourth of 
songs by Hermann Durra, listed as be- 
ing for the first time in America. 

The same qualities that distinguished 
Mr. Grove’s work at his first appearance 
were again noticeable at this one, a fine 
voice of beautiful quality but as yet 
under imperfect control, especially in the 
upper register. If Mr. Grove’s scale 
were evened to the quality of his lower 
register, here would be a voice indeed! 
Throughout the program, there was a 
sincere spirit of interpretation and at 
times real dramatic feeling. The Schu- 
mann “Mondnacht” was well done, and 
Schubert’s “Wohin?” sung “by request” 
had to be repeated. The Durra songs, 
all dramatic in content, proved interest- 
ing. The excellent translations of these, 
as well as several of the other songs in 
the book of words, were the work of Mr. 
Grove. Walter Golde at the piano, pro- 
vided his very best accompaniments, 
than which there are no better. 

é. A. Th 


Chamber Music Society 


The fourth concert of the second se- 
ries of Sunday Salons of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, 
founder, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, was given on the evening of Jan. 
16. The program began with four move- 
ments from Schubert’s Octet in F Major, 
Op. 106, after which Goossens’ “Pas- 
torale and Harlequinade” was given, 
and the evening ended with Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s ““‘Kammersinfonie” in B Flat, Op. 
8, played by request. 

The work of the Society was charac- 
terized by finish and fine tone. The An- 
dante of the Schubert and the Adagio of 
the Wolf-Ferrari numbers were espe- 
cially well played. Mr. Goossens’ two 
pieces, for Piano, Flute and Oboe, were 
dissonant enough to please the most ul- 
tra-modern enthusiast. The Wolf-Fer- 
rari number was substituted for Strube’s 
“Divertimento” written especially for 
the Society and which will be played at 
the next concert of the series. 

Those taking part included The New 
York String Quartet of which the per- 
sonnel is Ottokar Cadek and Jaroslav 
Siskovsky, violins; Ludvik Schwab, vi- 
ola, and Bedrich Vaska, ’cello; also, 
Gustav Langenus, clarinet; Lamar 
Stringfield, flute; Bruno Dabate, oboe; 
Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Bruno Jaen- 
icke, French horn, and Anselm Fortier, 
double bass. ‘i ve 
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Boston Hears Premire of Le Flem Music 


[Continued from page 1] 


and Saturday evening, Jan. 14 and 15. 
The soloist was Walter Gieseking, 
pianist. 

Mr. Casella had been guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony during the 
Monteux régime. Now, as then, his con- 
ducting was distinguished for clarity and 
precision of beat, for straightforward 
yet flexible projection of the music in 
hand. His Partita for piano and or- 
chestra, played on this occasion for the 
first time in Boston, proved to have nota- 
able substance. It is individual music, 
strongly characterized. The roistering 
“Burlesca” was especially effective. Also 
on the program was the suite from 
Casella’s ballet, “La Giara,” music of 
a strong descriptive character. In this 
work, Sicilian folk-tunes are cleverly 
employed. In one of the movements a 
folk-song was sung by Rulon Y. Robin- 
son with apt languor. 

A high light was an exquisite per- 
formance of Mozart’s Piano Concerto in 
C by Mr. Gieseking. Nuances of the 
most delicate sort and of the most subtle 
hues were cast over the delightful mu- 
sic. Technical graces and rhythmic nice- 
ties, too, set apart Mr. Gieseking’s per- 
formance as one of outstanding excel- 
lence. 

Commencing the 
Vivaldi-Franka Concerto 
for strings. 


program was the 
in A Minor 


People’s Symphony Plays 


The sixth program by the People’s 
Symphony was given on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 9, in Jordan Hall. Isabel 
Richardson Molter, soprano, was the as- 
sisting soloist. Stuart Mason arranged 
a program of exceptional interest, as 
follows: 


Concerto Grosso No. 
“Prélude a l’Aprés- Midi d’un Faune, 


8, Op. 6. ’ . Corelli 


Debussy 
“Danses” (Piéce Symphonique).Le Flem 
Prelude to “Lohengrin”....... . Wagner 
Elsa’s “Dream” from “Lohengrin,” 

Wagner 


Overture to “Rienzi” .. Wagner 


Le Flem’s music was played for the 
first time in America. It is a free rhap- 
sody in dance rhythm, treated in bold, 
modern, harmonic scheme. Mr. Mason 
gave finely proportioned and musicianly 
readings of his list. No untoward dis- 
tortions or exaggerated effects mar the 
power and polish or the emotional flow of 
his interpretations. Mme. Molter sang 
Elsa’s “Dream” with beautiful voice, 
and evoked the mood of her music. 

Pablo Casals, ’cellist, was heard in 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 9. His program contained sonatas 
by Bach, Locatelli and Beethoven, and 
Beethoven’s Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart. The latter was substituted for 
Schumann’s Adagio and Allegro on ac- 
count of an injury to the artist’s hand. 
Though not a program of sweetmeats, 
it was given engrossing interest by Mr. 
Casals’ artistic style. Finesse of technic 
and beauty of phrasing evoked more 
than ordinary enthusiasm. After several 
encores had been played, the audience 
still clamored for more. Nicolai Medni- 
koff at the piano won deserved recogni- 
tion in his own right. 

The Apollo Club, under the guest 
leadership of Frank H. Luker. gave its 
second concert of the season in Jordan 
Hall on Jan. 11. Mr. Luker conducted 
with spirit and taste. The male chorus 





sang with vigor, and also with much 
variety of shading. Abbie Conley Rice, 
contralto, gave much pleasure with her 
beautiful singing in two groups of songs. 
Club members who assisted in some of 
the songs were Paul C. Scarborough, 
baritone, and Ernest F. Speth, tenor. 
William Burbank was the pianist, and 
J. Angus Winter, the organist. 

Raymond Havens, pianist, played in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 12, giving a pro- 
gram of music by d’Indy, Chopin, de 
falla, Respighi, Liszt. Mr. Havens 
revealed an outstanding technic and a 
notably fine sense of rhythm and tempo. 
Beauty of tone and variety of color are 
also his possessions. As an interpreter, 
Mr. Havens avoids the extremes of head- 
long emotionalism and _ self-possessed 
correctness. There is sane meaning in 
his performance. 

Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, 
gave a recital in Jordan Hall on Jan. 13. 
Mme. Molter fulfilled, at this recital, 
expectations stirred by her adroit sing- 
ing with the People’s Symphony. In a 
varied program, the soprano showed her 
command over the niceties of song and 
the beauty of her voice. Though Mrs. 
Molter’s technical equipment is smooth 
and finely polished, her musical intelli- 
gence and sympathy are more striking 
characteristics. She can evoke moods 
and weave a spell with uncommon suc- 
cess. Harold Molter accompanied. 


Tenor Gives Recital 


Bruce Benjamin, tenor, sang in Jor- 
dan Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 15. 
His program contained a Beethoven song 
cycle, Scottish folk-songs, French and 
German songs, and numbers by English, 
Russian and American composers. Mr. 
Benjamin established himself as a singer 
of noteworthy merit. He is equipped 
with a voice of beautiful timbre, wide 
range and flexibility, and with a smooth 
production. Mr. Benjamin combines tech- 
nical skill with artistic sensibility and an 


imagination of catholic scope. Accord- 
ingly, his interpretations were at all 
times stirring and engrossing. Walter 


Golde was the accompanist. 

The first of the third series of chil- 
dren’s concerts by Ernest Schelling, 
assisted by members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, was given Saturday morning, 
Jan. 13, in Jordan Hall. Oscar Shum- 
sky was violin soloist. The program was 
as follows: 


4 eee ea te Bach 
Rondo alla Ongherese........... Haydn 
Menuet and Trio from D Major 
Ee Cc ed cua ctae eens & oS Mozart 
Concert for Violin in A Major. ...Mozart 
Allegro, Fifth Symphony..... Beethoven 
“SPU” BETO. ca ce ccwcess Beethoven 


HENRY LEVINE. 


Shattuck to be Under Mayer Manage- 
ment 


Arthur Shattuck, noted American 
pianist, will be under the management 
of Daniel Mayer, Inc., hereafter. As 
heretofore, Margaret Rice of Milwaukee 
will act as Mr. Shattuck’s personal 
representative. He is at present on an 
extensive European tour. 


Diaz Sings Again in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 8.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who has been touring Texas, 
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was given a second hearing in his home 
city, Jan. 5, when he appeared in a salon 
recital in the home of Mrs. Henry 
Drought. Mr. Diaz’ program contained 
numbers by Secchi and Handel, “Le 
Réve” from “Manon,” Spanish and Ger- 
man songs. In an American list were 
songs by Henry Hadley, Deems Taylor, 
Orlando Morgan, James Rogers, Her- 
bert and Rilla Fuller Hesse. Ola Gull- 
edge was a capable accompanist, and 
was also heard in a solo group by Percy 
Grainger, Brahms and Dett. Adaline 
Bardenwerper arranged the recital. 
G. M. T 





Concerts in Syracuse Are 


of High Artistic Standard 


DCCC 


[Continued from page 1] 
under the baton of Mr. Shavitch. Mr. 
Grainger was also represented as com- 
poser by three compositions played by 
the orchestra. In Grieg’s Concerto, Mr. 
Grainger achieved an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, appeared in 
the Recital Commission Series in the 
Mizpah on Jan. 6. Mr. Johnson was in 
fine voice and demonstrated his excep- 
tional interpretative powers. 

The Letz Quartet appeared on 
Wednesday morning, Jan. 12, under the 
auspices of the Morning Musicals, in the 
Temple Theater. Auditors were unani- 
mous in their praise of the fine qualities 
of this organization. 

Tina Lerner gave the third of her 
five concerto programs on Jan. 11. She 
played Liszt’s concertos in A and E Flat, 
and Liszt transcriptions of numbers by 
Schubert, Chopin, and Paganini. 


STRAVINSKY AND RIETI 
WORKS PLAYED IN TOLEDO 


Cincinnati Symphony Gives Diversified 
Program — Beethoven and Wagner 
Compositions Especially Applauded 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 15. — The second 

event in the symphony series was’ the 


appearance in Keith’s Theater of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, with Fritz Reiner 
conducting. The large audience gave 


proof that the work of the Symphony 
Association is appreciated, and encour- 
ages the hope that these concerts may 
be continued next season. 

The sensation of the evening was Stra- 
vinsky’s “Song of the Nightingale,”—in- 
triguing in many ways, but tiring in 
others. Another novelty was Rieti’s 
“Noah’s Ark,” which, though modern, 
seemed tame after the Stravinsky num- 
ber. Works by Beethoven, the “Leonore” 
Overture and the Fourth Symphony, 
were perfectly played and were enjoyed 
to the fullest. In fact, it was felt that 
Toledo music lovers had never heard bet- 
ter readings of Beethoven than those 
given by Mr. Reiner. Everyone was glad 
to hear the “Tannhaduser” Overture, 
which was played almost better than 
Toledo has ever heard it, and with scme 
differences in interpretation. 

The concert was under the manage- 
ment of Grace Denton. The next con- 
cert in the symphony series will be given 
by the Cleveland Orchestra, under Niko- 
lai Sokoloff. HELEN MASTERS Morris. 


Washington Opera Company 
Sings “Bohéme” Brilliantly 
CUOUUAALEDALEUATAL EECA ATAU 


[Continued from page 1] 


Rumanian Ambassador and his daughter 
entertained in a box, out of compliment 
to the conductor. 

One of the interesting features was 
the introduction of two Americans, Mar- 
gery Maxweil and Rosa Low, sopranos, 
to Wasaington opera-goers. Miss Max- 
well as Mimi was at all times appealing. 
Her voice was clear and bell-like, and in 
her duets with Ulysses Lappas, who was 
cast as Rodolfo, she was excellent. 

Mr. Lappas sang splendidly and acted 
convincingty. 

Ivan Ivantzoff, cast as Marcello, lived 
up to expectations, singing and acting 
with skill. Sigurd Nilssen sang the réle 
of Colline. His rich bass voice was en- 
joyable. 

Miss Low as Musetta was vivacious, 
and after her singing of the Waltz the 
applause was so great that the orches- 
tra hesitated whether to repeat it or to 
continue the performance. 

Ivan Stenchenko, cast as Benoit and 
as Alcindoro, was clever in both char- 
acters. George Cehanovsky as Schau- 
nard, Wilfrid Smith and George Buehler 
completed the cast, singing convincingly. 

The chorus added much color to the 
Café Momus scene. Each performance 
brings added ease and assurance in tone 
and acting to the ensemble. Bernard 
Cantor, stage manager, deserves special 
mention for his handling of the choruses. 

The company will present “Lakmé” in 
two weeks, with Luella Melius, American 
coloratura soprano, in the title réle. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s two musi- 

cal mornings, on Jan. 5 and 12, in the 
Mayflower Hotel, have brought noted 
artists. On the first date, Paul Kochan- 
ski, violinist, and Nikolai Orloff, pianist, 
won emphatic successes. Mr. Kochanski 
was accompanied by Pierre Luboshutz. 

The concert of Jan. 12 brought Lu- 
crezia Bori, soprano, and Guiomar No- 
vaes, pianist. The performance of each 
artist was superb. Mme. Bori’s singing 
bell-like in its artistry. Mme. 


was 
Novaes’ poetic playing and exquisite 
style marked each number she _per- 


formed. Frederick Bristol was the fine 
accompanist. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, thrilled his 
listeners at the third of the concerts 
given by the Jewish Community Center 
on Jan. 9. His program consisted of 
numbers by Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt-Levitzki, and Tchaikovsky. 
He gave encores by Chopin and Bee- 
thoven. The “Moonlight” Sonata of 
Beethoven was a feature. 

Katie Wilson-Greene presented The 
English Singers and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, at the Memorial Continental 
Hall, Jan. 8. Mr. Gabrilowitsch played 
the Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata 
with eloquence. The English Singers 
again thrilled with their marvelous un- 
accompanied singing of old-time madri- 
gals. 

Frieda Hempel delighted her audi- 
ence on Jan. 7 in the National Theater, 
when she was presented under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith. Her 
voice was exquisitely revealed in music 
by Mozart, Handel, Brahms, Franz and 
Schumann. Frank Bibb, at the piano, 
and Ewald Haun, flutist, were the as- 

DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 
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“Tosca” by Chicago Opera 


Introduces Novel Features 
MMU 
[Continued from page 25] 


finesse of his Scarpia, in particular, or 
the magnitude of his intelligence for the 
stage, in general. Mr. Marcoux’ char- 
acterization is alive at every point with 
significant detail, yet the fundamental 
traits are kept continuously clear. A 
curious point of this Scarpia is accentua- 
tion of the religious side of his nature. 
When he reproves Tosca in church, he 
crosses himself with a small golden 
crucifix, which he kisses. In the second 
act, after the outburst which leads into 
“Vissi d’Arte,” Scarpia moves away from 
Tosea, considers for a moment, and then, 
with startling effect, unexpectedly drops 
on his knees at the prie-dieu. In the 
whole of Mr. Marcoux’ performance 
there was evident a high tension of 
nerves, suggestive of a man whose force 
of personality has lifted him to the pre- 
fecture of police. 

Miss Jackson, the excellent Antonio 
Nicolich—whose Angelotti is a revela- 
tion of how a small part may be made 
significant—Lodovico Oliviero, a_ fine 
Spoletta,, Max Toft and others assisted. 
Special mention of Mr. Trevisan’s 
miniature masterpiece as the Sacristan 
is never out of place, as it has not been 
excelled for character delineation or 
humorous effect. Mr. Moranzoni’s con- 
ducting, unusually deliberate in tempo, 
cast the fine characteristics of Puccini’s 
score into delicate relief. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Walla Walla Organizes Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation 

WALLA WALLA, WASH., Jan. 15.—The 

Walla Walla Music Teachers’ Associa- 


tion was organized recently with J. Earl 
McCormick as president and Alice Soren- 
son as secretary. The membership num- 
bers twenty-five. Activities will include 
sponsorship of the fourth annual music 
memory contest under the auspices of 
the Washington Federation of Music 
Clubs, with which the local body is affili- 
ated. The contest will be held in March. 


Retired After Thirty Years 
Marine Band 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 19.—Arthur De 
Marco has been retired from the United 
States Marine Band after more than 
thirty years service. He plays the 
French horn and is also violinist. Mr. De 
Marco came to the United States from 
Italy in 1894. A. TH 


in U. S. 


Marie Miller Plays in Vicinity 
Marie Miller, harpist, 
the Lotus Club on Thursday, Jan. 20. 
On Jan. 23 she will play at Briarcliff, 
and on Jan. 26 in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church at a yearly concert. She 
has been engaged to play over Station 
WEAF on Feb. 2. 


was to play at 


Katherine Palmer to Sing in Nutley 


Under the baton of Frederick Kass- 
chau, the Nutley Glee Club will give its 
next concert on Jan. 25, with the assist- 
ance of Katherine Palmer, soprano. Miss 
Palmer recently sang for the choral so- 
ciety of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in New York. 








Ethyl Hayden will give a song recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 2 


> * ® 
Anna Case is appearing in recital in 
Morristown, N. J., on the evening of 
Jan. 21. 
> 7 = 
Yolanda Mero, after a year’s absence 
from the concert stage, is returning for 
a busy season. 
~ 7 
Grace Leslie has been re-engaged by 
the University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H., for a recital on Jan. 26. 


hall 7. * 


J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don will give their next program of 
Negro spirituals in Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 16. 

~ * = 

On Jan. 9 Maria Jeritza gave a con- 
cert in Brockton, Mass., and Giovanni 
Martinelli performed likewise in Water- 


bury, Conn. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, will be guest 
soloist with the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 27. 

. > « 
Magdeleine Brard, French pianist, 


will arrive in the United States this 


month, from a season in Paris, Rome 
and the French provinces. 
> ” 7 
Philadelphia, Hamilton, Ont., St. Paul, 


Minneapolis and New Orleans are cities 
that will hear Judson House in recital 
and concert during January. 

_ . 7. 

Josef Honti, Hungarian pianist, wi! 
make his first New York appearance in 
a recital in Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 27. 

7 7 = 

Thelma Given, violinist of the Auer 
group, sails shortly for Europe to play 
in Germany, Austria and the Scandina- 
vian countries, following her success in 
Europe a year ago. 

. 7 > 

Richard Crooks made three New York 
appearances recently: in the Bagby 
Musicals on Monday morning, Jan. 3; 
over WJZ for the Maxwell Hour on Jan. 
5 and a private engagement on Jan. 8. 

> 7 = 


Due to the success he achieved in his 
recent concert in Topeka, Kan., Arthur 
Middleton has been engaged again in 
that city for May 9 to sing the title rdéle 
in “Elijah.” . 

* . * 

Ernest Davis, tenor, has been engaged 
for a week’s appearances with the newly 
formed Civic Opera of Seattle, starting 
Feb. 14. He will appear in “Faust,” “TI! 
Trovatore” and “Martha.” 


~ ~ * 


Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, will 
make his Boston début in Jordan Hall 
on Jan. 22, and his Chicago début in 
Kimball Hall on March 3. He will fulfill 
a number of engagements en route to 
Chicago. 
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Clarita Sanchez, soprano, who re- 
cently gave a New York recital, is giv- 
ing a second, devoted to the songs of 
Spain, Old Mexico and South America, 
in the Times Square Theater, Sunday 
evening, Jan. 30. 

+ + * 


In addition to giving a Chicago recital 
on Jan. 2, Mildred Dilling plays a series 
of engagements in the west during 
January and on Jan. 23 returns to ap- 
pear for the Yale University School of 
Music. 

* + * 

The performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony to be given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony in St. Paul, on 
Jan. 20 and Minneapolis on Jan. 21 was 
to have Nevada Van der Veer in the con- 
tralto part. 

* « 

Fred Patton, who is now fulfilling a 
series of engagements on the Pacific 
Coast, and singing in Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh, before returning to New York 
had again been chosen by the Women’s 
Choral Club of Hackensack, N. J.. to 
appear with that organization on Jan. 
9 
19. * + 7 

Mary Lewis, who has been spending 
the holidays at home, began concertiz- 
ing again on Jan. 4 when, with Edward 
Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company who recently returned 
from Italy, she gave a joint recital in 
Pittsburgh under the local management 
of May Beegle. 

* 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, has completed a successful tour of 
Texas and will return this week to the 
East. He will appear at the Biltmore 
Morning Musicales on Feb. 4, and after 
that will leave for Florida. In the spring 
he is booked for concerts on the Pacific 
Coast. 

* . * 

Engagements the Cherniavsky Trio 
will play during January include Pater- 
son, N. J., on Jan. 11; Meadville, Pa., 
12; Oswego, N. Y., 13; Guelph, Ont., 14; 
St. Catherines, Ont., 17; Sarnia, Ont.., 
18; Chatham, Ont., 19; Toronto, 20; 
Simcoe, Ont., 21; Owensboro, Ky., 25; 
Abingdon, Va., 28, and Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 31. 


* 2 « 


Sunday night, Jan. 2, 
and her daughter, 


Louise Homer 
Louise Homer Stires, 
were the broadcasting artists from 
WEAF and its affiliated stations 
through the courtesy of A. Atwater 
Kent. On the evening of Jan. 9, Ed- 
ward Johnson, assisted by Editha Flei- 
sher of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, held the “mike.” 


Cecilia Hansen Plays on West Coast 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, left for the 
Pacific Coast on Jan. 8. Her first con- 
cert there was scheduled for Jan. 15 in 
Portland. Miss Hansen will play twelve 
dates on the coast before returning east 
to continue her season here. 
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PROVIDENCE CHORUS 
DOES NOTABLE WORK 


“Holiday Concert” Attracts 
Many—Club Presents 
Artists 
By N. Bissell Pettis 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 15.—The long 
anticipated and widely heralded “holi- 
day concert” of the Providence Festival 
Chorus, numbering 300 members led by 
John B. Archer, was given in the Ma- 
jestic Theater on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
9. Margaret Matzenauer was the solo- 
ist, with George Vause of New York as 
her accompanist. Beatrice Warden 
Roberts, Providence pianist, accompanied 
the chorus. The concert was financed 
by Stephen O. Metcalf, president of the 
Providence Journal Company and also 
president of the Providence Festival 
Chorus. 

An audience of more than 2500 heard 
this splendid concert. The program in- 
cluded choral Christmas music, notably 
Russian choruses and Negro spirituals. 
Some of the best singing was done in 
these spirituals. “Listen to the Lambs” 
was so well interpreted that it had to 
be repeated. The incidental solo in this 
was sung by Sarah M. Henley, a resident 
soprano. In “Silent Night,” Walter R. 
Morris sang the incidental tenor solo 
with taste and feeling. In Russian num- 
bers the chorus sang with fine balance 
and a splendid volume of tone. 

Mme. Matzenauer sang “Voce di 
donna” from “La Gioconda” in notably 
brilliant style and with dramatic power. 
The artist also gave songs by Gret- 
chaninoff, Arensky, Rachmaninoff and 
Grieg. Of especial interest were a Mexi- 
can folk-song, “Estrellata,.” arranged by 
Frank La Forge, and the same com- 
poser’s “Sleep Song.” In all of these 
Mme. Matzenauer sang with such com- 
pelling charm as to call forth repeated 
encores. Mr. Vause played her accom. 
paniments in masterly style. 

The Chopin Club gave its annual guest 
night concert in Memorial Hall on Jan. 
7. The artists were Sylvia Lent, violin- 
ist, and Gertrude Ehrart, soprano of 
Boston. Mrs. Ernest Lent played the 
accompaniments for her daughter, and 
Nicoli Slonimsky was accompanist for 
the singer. 

Miss Lent astonished her hearers with 
the breadth, charm and the beauty of 
her playing. She chose for her numbers 
the Mendelssohn Concerto, Goldmark’s 
“Call of the Plains,” the Chopin-Spald- 
ing Waltz in B Minor, and music by 
Burleigh, Sarasate, Rachmaninoff-Press 
and Saint-Saéns. 

Miss Ehrart revealed in exacting 
songs a well-trained voice of wide range 
and beautiful quality. She sang songs 
by Mozart, Schumann and Strauss. No- 
table in a group of old English songs 
were “Old Poem,” by Aaron Copeland 
and Arnold Bax’s “‘Lullaby.” Four songs 
by Mr. Slonimsky were beautiful. 


All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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MUSEUM CONCERT HEARD 


Mannes Leads Programs Featuring Bee- 
thoven and Pictorial Music 


Opening this season's public comcerts 
Saturday night, Jan. 8, at the Metropolt- 
tan Museum of Art, David Mammes led 
an orchestra in a program devoted pert- 
ly to Beethoven, in commemoration of 
the composer’s centenary. To an audi- 
ence which numbered 8000, Mr. Mammes 
and the players from the New York 
Symphony gave Beethoven's “Egmont” 


Overture and Seventh Symphony, and 


a program of dance musk, ranging 
through Glinka’s “Kamarimskaya.” 2 
Bach bourrée, a Lally mimeet, Bee- 


thoven’s Polonaise for strings, and works 
of Strauss, Brahms, Smetana, Glock and 
Saint-Saéns. 

Thomas Whitney Surette’s afternoon 
lecture on the introductory program was 
given to an audience of about 300, the 
members of which waited im the halls 
and galleries for the symphony program 
to begin. 

Continuing his new plan for Museum 
programs, Mr. Mannes gave om Jam. 15, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony—and 
a special list of pictorial music which 
included Wagner’s “Magic Fire Music, 






Rubinstein’s “Music of the Spheres,” 
Saint-Saéns’ “Wheel of Omphale”; Ber- 
lioz’ “March to the Scaffold.” Memdels- 


sohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” MacDowell’s “Te 
a Wild Rose,” Wagner's “Ride of the 
Valkyries.” Concerts will be givem als 
on Saturday nights of Jam. 22 amd 2% 
and again on Saturdays in March 

The concluding recital im the Bee. 
thoven series given by David and Clara 
Mannes was heard on Sunday afternoon 
Jan. 9, at the David Manmmes Music 
_School, when the Sonata im A and the 
Sonata in G Op. 96, were given to an 
audience which filled the recital hall t 
capacity. Mr. and Mrs. Mammes will re- 
peat the Beethoven series im April at 
the Westover School in Middlebury 


People’s Chorus Gives Ensemble Cemcert 


The first ensemble singing concert of 
the season was given by the People’s Cho- 
rus of New York, Inc., L. Camilieri, com- 
ductor, in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 15, with Paula Hemminghaus, 
contralto, and George Segers, baritome, 
as soloists. The program comsisted of 
works by Shaw, Mr. Camilieri, Bach, 
MacDowell, Metcalf, Gaul, Scott and 
Dvorak, by the chorus. Mr. Segers was 
heard in songs by Dunn and Margetson, 
and Miss Hemminghaus sang a group 
by Hildach, Schubert and Cadman 
There was also an address, and singing 
by the audience from the People’s Cho- 
rus Song Book was a feature. 


Hofmann and Laboshutz te Give Joint 


Concert 
On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 30, im Car- 
negie Hall, Lea Laboshutz and Josef 


Hofmann will give a violin and piame 
concert. Their program includes the 
Franck Sonata, that of Brahms im G 
Major, and the Violin Concerto im G 
Minor of Bruch, in which Mr. Hofmann 
will play the orchestral part om the 
piano, “This is practically the same pro- 
gram that Mme. Luboshutz and Mr. Hof- 
—— played last summer in London at 
igmore Hall. 


Diaz Sings at Catholic Benefit im N. Y. 


Rafaelo Diaz, temcr of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, sang at the Johm Golden 
Theater on the evening of Jam 16, im a 
benefit arranged by the Catholic Writ- 
ers’ Guild for the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd. Marguerite Selinsky played 
violin numbers. 


To Give Benefit Performance of “Rice- 
lette” 

A special benefit performance af 
“Rigoletto” will be given under the aus- 
pices of the Orphans of the Sons of 
Italy, in the Jolson Theater om Sunday 





Tenor— Young man of refinement 9 pre fessceme) sodmbst 
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evening, Jan. 30. Rigoletto will be sung 
by Ivam Ivantzoff, of the Imperial Opera, 
Petrograd, for the first time in New 
York. The Duke’s part will be assigned 
to a mew tenor, Francesco Barberia; 
Sparafucile to Amund Sjovik, who has 
already appeared with local opera com- 
panies. Maddalena will be sung by Anna 
Pellini, and Monterone by Alessandro 
Sanmdrini. As Gilda will be heard Leya 
Marchat, a Brooklyn protégée of Bat- 
tistimi. Gabriele Simeoni will conduct. 


Myra Reed to Make N. Y. Début 


Myra Reed is scheduled to make her 
first New York appearance in a piano 
recital im Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Jam. 26. Miss Reed is an American 
whe received her early training at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory under Marcian 
Thalberg. She has been appearing in 
publie simce her twelfth year. One of 
her early successes was in the Birming- 
hanes Music Festival, when she was solo- 
ist with the Russian Symphony. She 
has also beem soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony and the Philharmonic orches- 
tra of Philadelphia. 


Mme. Charles Cahier to Bring Assisting 
Artists for Second Recital 


Mme. Charles Cahier, American con- 
tralte, will present an interesting pro- 
gram at her second Aeolian Hall recital 
om Jam. 26. The assisting artists will 
be the Danish baritone, Eiler Schioler 
f Mme. Cahier’s class at the Curtis 
Imstitute of Music in Philadelphia, and 


LL itédeeeedetdddddddecceccececeeecccc;cdcecceccecccccccecceccedee 


a string quartet composed of pupils in 
Louis Bailly’s class at the same Insti- 
tute: Judith Poska, John Richardson, 
Paul Ferguson and David Freed. As 
accompanist on the harp, Caspar Rear- 
don of Carlos Salzedo’s class at Curtis 
will play, and Frank Bibb will assist at 
the piano. 


Elshuco Trio to Give Third Concert 


On Friday evening, Jan. 28, the El- 
shuco Trio of New York will give its 
third subscription concert of the current 
season in Aeolian Hall. As in all its 
concerts of the present season, the pro- 
gram will begin with a Beethoven Trio, 
played in his memory, on this occasion 
the E Flat, Op. 70, No. 2. Then will 
follow the Trio Caprice, Op. 39, of Paul 
Juon. The closing number will be 
Rubin Goldmark’s Piano Quartet in A, 
in which the Trio, William Kroll, Wil- 
lem Willeke and Aurelio Giorni, will be 
joined by Conrad Held. 


Spalding and Bauer for Beethoven Series 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 30, Albert 
Spalding, violinist, will join with Harold 
Bauer in the Beethoven Centennial Series 
being given on three Sunday afternoons 
in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Spalding and Mr. 
Bauer will play the Sonatas in A Major, 
Op. 12; F Major, Op. 24, and A Major, 
Op. 47. On Feb. 6 Mr. Spalding will 
sail for Europe to make a long tour. 
André Benoist, his accompanist, will sail 
with him. 








W. Warren Shaw has accepted the 
ost of director of the vocal department 
the music division of the University 
f Vermont’s summer school for 1927. 


* ‘3 


Mabel D. Rockwell, teacher of singing 
im the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, was in New York during 
the holidays, im conference with Harry 
Colin Thorpe, whose “Modern Vocal! 
Technic” is used by Mrs. Rockwell with 
all her pupils. 

* te k 

From the La Forge-Berumen Studios: 

Elizabeth Andres, contralto, was soloist 


at the meeting of the Art Society of 
New York on Dec. 10, with Evelyn 
Smith at the piano. 

Avis Janvrin, soprano, and George 


Vause, pianist, were heard in recital in 
the First Baptist Church, Millington, 
N. J.. om the evening of Dec. 11. Mrs. 
Jamvrim was heard in French, German 
amd English songs and two numbers by 
her teacher, Frank La Forge, the “Sleep 
Seng” and “Song of the Open.” 

Flora Bell, coloratura, gave a recital 
im Cortland, N. Y., on Monday evening, 
Nov. 22, assisted by Mr. Vause. 

Alice Vaiden, pupil of Mr. La Forge 
amd Ernesto Berumen, has just written 
a somg called “Ballade of Colleens,” 
which was introduced by John Carroll at 
his New York recital. Still in manu- 
seript, it has met with much approval. 

7 a - 

Lavinia Darve, soprano, has met with 
success abroad in opera this past season. 
Miss Darve has sung the title réles of 
“Thais,” “Manon,” and “Tosca” at the 
Opéra-Comique, Paris. She has also 
had many appearances in Germany. 
Austria, and Italy. Miss Darve has 
studied amd coached several seasons with 
Yeatman Griffith. 

Strella Wilson soprano of the Gilbert 
amd Sullivan Opera Company, who re- 
turmed to Melbourne this year to join 
that organization has been adding to 
her laurels by winning success as Prin- 


ress Ida. She coached last season with 
Yeatman Griffith in his New York 
studios. 


Word comes from London of the suc- 
cess of Edith Day, who is singing the 
primetpal réle in the “Rose Marie” com- 
pamy which in February begins its third 
seasom amd has proved one of the big 
gest “hits” London has ever had. 
Edith Day made her début in musical 
comedy from the Yeatman Griffith New 
York studio some seasons ago. 

* 7 « 


Frederick Haywood teachers and 
pupils are being active: Geneva Youngs 
soprano, “authorized teacher,” who 


@ IN NEW YORK STUDIOS # 





spent several years in the Haywood New 
York studios as student and assistant 
teacher, has been engaged this season as 
a member of the music faculty of Mis- 
souri State University. 

Margaret Summerhays, soprano, latest 
appointee as faculty member of the 
Haywood Institute, is on the faculty of 
the McCune School of Music, Salt Lake 
City. Miss Summerhays gave recitals 
Dee. 1 at St. Anthony, Idaho; Dec. 2 at 
Pocatello, Idaho; was to sing in “Mes- 
siah” on Jan. 1 in Ogden. She gives 
a Salt Lake City recital on Jan. 10. 
She is organizing classes in voice cul- 
ture for choir directors in Salt Lake 
City, Provo, and Ogden, with enrollment 
approaching the fifty mark. 

Frank Slater, tenor, who was a mem- 
ber of the Covent Garden Opera and 
a prominent festival artist in England, 
has, since the war, become a citizen of 
the United States. He spent several! 
years in the Haywood New York Studios, 
making a special study of the “Uni- 
versal Song” course. He is now on the 
faculty of the Jackson Conservatory of 
Musice. 

Minnie Ferguson Owens, faculty 
member of Haywood Institute and direc- 
tor of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Wichita, Kan., presented her pupil, Rita 
Jenkins, in a_ successful recital in 
November. 

Myra Bancroft Olive has returned to 
her post in China after two years of 
study in the United States, in which she 
included a thorough study of the “Uni- 
versal Song” course. She plans to 
translate the work into Chinese and ar- 
range for its publication there. 

Elinor Blake, mezzo-contralto, will 
make her New York début in a Town 
Hall recital Jan. 18. 

James Woodside, baritone, gave his 
third New York recital in Town Hall 
on Dec. 9. 

Florence Girton Hartman, soprano, 
has taken over the studios in Syracuse 
N. Y., until recently owned and con- 
ducted by Morton Adkins, operatic bari- 
tone, who died suddenly in New York 
City on Thanksgiving Day. 





Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 


ALTER MILLS, American 
baritone, has returned from a 
four months’ sojourn in Europe, 
where he was heard in concerts in 
Paris, Geneva and Amsterdam. 
He is now about to embark on his 
first long tour of this country, 
opening in Middlebury, Vt., and 
going as far south as Dallas, Tex., 
| when on to the Middle West, return- 
ing to close the season at Columbia 
| University. Mr. Mills has received 
requests for further appearances in 
Holland and Belgium this spring. 
| In March he will be heard in three 
| Sunday night recitals with another 
| artist to be announced later. 


College Girls Collaborate in Singing of 
Mass 


Community singing on a large scale 
in church service was inaugurated at 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church on Jan. 9 
by Constantino Yon, organist and choir- 
master. The regular choir of 100 men 
and boys was augmented by 450 girls 
from the College of Mount Saint Vincent, 
of whose faculty Mr. Yon is a member. 
The Gregorian Credo, No. 3, Sanctus and 
Benedictus from the “Missa Choralis” by 
Refice made a special appeal because of 
their fine performance by the two choirs, 
led by Mr. Yon from the organ. There 
was a very large attendance. 


Schmitz in New York Between Mid-Win- 
ter Tours 


After playing in Chicago and giving 
an ultra-modern program to the music 
faculty at Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, E. Robert Schmitz is in New 
York for a short time before starting 
a southern tour. His programs for 
Virginia, Florida and other southern 
concerts will include works of Scarlatti, 
Bach, Couperin, Chopin, Debussy, Ravel, 
DeFalla and others. 

Paul 


Leyssac Engaged with Barrére 


Group 


Paul Leyssac, a recruit from the dra- 
matic stage who appeared in the recent 
presentation of Schumann’s 
by the Friends of Music under Artur 
Bodanzky, giving readings from Byron’s 
poem, has been engaged to appear wit! 
the Barrére Little Symphony on March 
6. 


Homers to Appear in Wolfsohn Series 


Louise Homer and _ her 
Louise Homer Stires 
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“Manfred” 


daughter, 
will give a recita! 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 29, in the Wolfsohn Concert Series. 
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Casals and Gabrilowitsch Are Warmly 
Greeted in Steinert Series—New 
Berkshire Trio Bows 


New HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 15.—The sec- 
ond of the Steinert Concerts was given 
in Woolsey Hall recently by Pablo 
Casals, ‘cellist, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist. A large audience greeted the 


artists warmly. Both artists revealed 
superb interpretative art in a program 
of much worth. 

In the Lyceum Auditorium, a concert 
of much merit was given by Alexander 
Kelberine, pianist, and Walter Leary, 
baritone. The artists made a decided im- 
pression and won new admirers. 

The first of a series of three chamber 
music concerts was given by the newly- 
organized Berkshire Playhouse Trio on 
a recent Wednesday evening in Sprague 
Memorial Hall. The members of the 
Trio, all of the faculty of the Yale School 
of Music, are Hugo Kortschak, violin; 
Bruce Simonds, piano, and Emmeran 
Stoeber, ‘cello. For Wednesday’s con- 
cert the audience heard trios by Men- 
delssohn, Tcherepnin and Franck. The 
Berkshire Trio played with beauty of 





Rubinstein Club to Give Choral Concert 


The second evening choral concert of 
the Rubinstein Club, under the direction 
of Dr. William R. Chapman, will be 
given on Jan. 26, in the ball-room of the 
Waldorf Astoria. The club choral, con- 
sisting of 150 voices, will give ten-part 
songs including, “Snow Fairies,” Cecil 
Forsyth; “Around the Gypsy Fire,” 
Brahms; “At Twilight,” Friml; “The 
Kiss,” Arditi; “A Perfect Day,” Bond. 
The assisting artist will be the soprano, 
Lucille Chalfant, by special request. 
Kathryn Kerin-Childs, club accompanist, 
will be at the piano. Miss Baker, chair- 
man of the Philanthropic Auxiliary, an- 
nounces that a card party will be given 
for the benefit of the Philanthropic fund 
on Friday, Feb. 25, at the Waldorf As- 
toria. 


Werrenrath Gives First Coast Concert 
in San Diego 


With over seventy concerts scheduled 
for this season, and about half these al- 
ready sung, Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, departed for the Coast on Jan. 2 to 
give some fifteen concerts in California, 
Oregon, Washington and the Canadian 
Northwest. Mr. Werrenrath’s first coast 
concert was in San Diego on Jan. 7, in 
the Spreckels Theater. He appeared 
there for the first time in four years. 
Mr. Werrenrath will be heard in con- 
cert in Los Angeles, and will also broad- 
cast a program for A. Atwater Kent 
from there. He will concertize in San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Bellingham, 
and many other coast cities. 


Estey Again Donates Fontainebleau 
Scholarship 


The Fontainebleau School of Music 
announces that the Estey Organ Com- 
pany has again offered to the American 
Guild of Organists, a scholarship at Fon- 
tainebleau for the season of 1927. This 
scholarship includes cost of board, lodg- 
ing, tuition, living expenses and trans- 
portation from home back to home. The 
school announces also that Marcel Dupré, 
organist, will offer a course in im- 
provisation free to students. 


Leary Pupils Heard in Studio Musicale 


Ethel Rea, soprano, and Gertrude 
Kanter, contralto, pupils of Walter 
Leary, entertained a large gathering in 
his studio on Jan. 8. Miss Rea gave 
numbers of Buononcini, Salter, Carey 
Arne, Horn and Bleichman. Miss Kanter 
was heard in an aria and songs of 
Besley, Del Riego, Brahms and Salter. 
The accompaniments were supplied by 
Grace Elliott, who shared in the ap- 
plause given the singers. 


Pro-Arte Quartet Touring in Europe 


The Pro-Arte String Quartet, which 
made a successful first tour in America 
this season, returned to Brussels the 
first of January and after a rest of two 
days at home started on a European 
tour, which takes them through Holland, 
Ingland, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Spain. 


Son Is Born to Jan Cherniavsky 


Jan Cherniavsky, pianist of the Cher- 
niavsky Trio, is the father of a son, 
Peter Alexander Cherniavsky, born re- 


cently in London, England. 








PROGRAMS OF INTEREST APPLAUDED IN NEW HAVEN 


tone, the shading and volume always be- 
ing artistic. The ensemble of the Trio 
is delightful. 

The Harugari Liedertafel gave a 
“Young Harugari Concert” at the so- 
ciety’s hall on Sunday afternoon. Fea- 
tures were the playing of Adolph 
Goldberg, eleven-year-old violinist, and 
the singing of Helen Marek, soprano. 
The violinist played Wieniawski’s “Rus- 
sian Airs” and Arthur Troostwyk’s 
“Chanson Pierrot.” Helen Marek sang 
an aria from “La Forza del Destino.” 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


Cecil Arden Entertains at Reception 


Cecil Arden’s studio was the scene of 
a reception and informal! musicale on the 
evening of Dec 30. Helen Scoville played 
two Rachmaninoff preludes; Mabel Row- 
land gave three character sketches; Nils 
Nelson presented two of his own compo- 
sitions and later in the evening accom- 
panied Miss Arden. Fritzi Scheff sang 
“Kiss Me Again” and had to repeat it. 
Mary Boyle, a pupil of A. Buzzi-Peccia, 


accompanied by that musician, sang 
“Charmant Oiseau” from “The Pear! 
Fishers” and several songs. James 


Wolfe of the Metropolitan Opera, sang 
several Russian songs. Miss Arden, in 
costume, sang the “Carmen” Fantasy 
which Buzzi-Peccia has arranged for 
her. Among the guests were: Fanny 
Hurst, Henry Hadley, S. Rothafel, Gene 
Burns, Mary Mellish, the Misses Macon- 
nell, Edwin Franko Goldman and Mrs. 
Goldman, Lillian Lauferty, Xander War- 
shawsky, Leon Gordon and Mrs. Gor- 
don, Harry Solon, Emily Hatch, Estelle 
Liebling, Victoria Boshko, Lajos Schuk, 
Josephine Vila, Vvyn Donner, Diana 
Thorne, Elenora Shorer, Chester Hope, 
Gordon Stanley, Rhea Silberta, Claude 
Gonvierre. Miss Arden has left for a 
tour in Florida, during which she will 
fulfill fourteen engagements. She will 
return to New York before her tour to 
the Pacific Coast. In May she will give 
her first London recital, in Aeolian Hall. 


Institute Gives Birthday Concert 


The annual anniversary concert of the 
Institute of Musical Art was given 
at the Institute on Sunday evening, Jan. 
16, with a Beethoven program. A 
string quartet played the Op. 18, No. 
2, in G; a piano trio, Op. 121A, “Varia- 
tions on ‘Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu’ ” 
and a group of Beethoven Scotch songs 
was given with accompaniment of 
violin, ‘cello and piano. The concert 
marked the twenty-second birthday 
anniversary of the Institute. George 
Boyle of the Institute faculty, was to 
give a recital Friday evening, Jan. 14. 
There was to be a students’ recital on the 
afternoon of Jan. 15. A recital was 
given on Jan. 8 by students of Car] 
Friedberg, instructor of advanced piano 
students. 





Avitabile Presents Pauline Turso 


The first of a series of concerts and 
grand opera performances which Salva- 
tore Avitabile will give to assist his 
advanced pupils in gaining experience in 
public appearances with artists of note, 
took place at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 13 be- 
fore an audience which filled the audi- 
torium. Pauline Turso, a lyric soprano 
with a voice of pleasing quality and wide 
range, sang arias from “Tosca,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Madama Butter- 
fly” and with F. De Angelis the duet 
from the last act in “Aida.” Besides 
Mr. De Angelis, she was assisted by N. 
Ruisi, bass. They were heard in arias 
of Verdi, Leoncavallo, Puccini and Of- 
fenbach. Double encores were demandéd 
for almost every number. Mr. Avitabile 
accompanied the singer. 





Florence Austral Appears Shortly After 
Arrival 
Florence Austral, dramatic soprano, 


returned to this country on the Beren- 
garia, arriving on Jan. 4, accompanied 
by her husband John Amadio, flutist. 
Miss Austral’s first engagement on this 
side of the water was to be on Jan. 11 
at the Hotel Blackstone Kinsolving Mu- 
sicales, at which Mr. Amadio was also 
heard. Miss Austral was one of those 
who donated their services for the Osteo- 
pathic Clinic benefit at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Jan. 16. 


Holiday Session Held in Stephens’ Studio 


In Percy Rector Stephens’ Christmas 
session for teachers and singers, held at 
the Stephens Studio from Dec. 27 to Jan. 
8, students were enrolled from thirteen 
different States, among the number be- 
ing many former pupils who are now 
conducting their own studios in various 
parts of the country, and who return to 











DGAR 
and teacher of singing, spent 
his mid-winter holidays in Nor- 
folk, Va., where he played golf 


SCHOFIELD, 


baritone 


every day and did no professional 
singing at all. During the month 
preceding Christmas, Mr. Schofield 
fulfilled engagements in Haverhill, 
Mass., Mount Vernon, N. Y., and 
Somerfield, N. J. Last Sunday 
night he was heard in Morristown, 
N. J. Mr. Schofield is still solo 
bass in the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 





Mr. Stephens from time to time. Six 

afternoons of the session were devoted 

to demonstration of Mr. Stephens’ prin- 

ciples of voice teaching. Special features 

included a lecture by Adele Baldwin. 

Salzedo to Appear in Own Symphonic 
Poem 


> 


On Jan. 23 Carlos Salzedo will be solo- 
ist with the Boston Philharmonic, Ethel 
Leginska conducting. He will play the 
solo part of his own symphonic poem, 
“The Enchanted Isle,” which will on this 
occasion have its tenth performance in 
this country. It was recently played 
three times by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, three times by the Chicago Sym- 


phony, and by the Boston and Detroit 
orchestras. 
Crooks Engaged for Toscanini Concert 


Close on the heels of the important an- 
nouncement that the American tenor, 
Richard Crooks, has been engaged as 
leading guest artist at the Stiadtische 
Oper in Berlin, starting in September, 
comes the equally interesting news that 
he has been especially chosen to sing 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony under 
Arturo Toscanini at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, on Feb. 2, and 
in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 6. 


Announce Artists’ Recitals at Mannes 
School 


The artists’ recitals of this season at 
the David Mannes Music School, just an- 
nounced, include those by Paul Stasse- 
vitch, Frank Sheridan, the Lenox String 
Quartet, Scipione Guidi and John Powel!. 
Mr. Stassevitch’s violin recital, opening 
the series, will be given on Jan. 17. Mr. 
Sheridan will play on Feb. 7, the Quar- 
tet on March 7, Mr. Guidi on April 4, 
and Mr. Powell on April 25. 


Edward Johnson Engaged for Evanston 


Since his return from Italy a short 
time ago things have been moving apace 
for Edward Johnson. The tenor was 
one of the artists appearing at the 
Bagby Musicale at the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria on Dec. 27. He has been en- 
gaged for the North Shore Festival at 
Evanston on May 24, singing with the 
Chicago Symphony. 





Clara Haskil Changes Recital Date 


Clara Haskil, Rumanian pianist, who 
made a successful début in Philadelphia 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra a few 
weeks ago, will give her recital in Town 
Hall on Jan. 25, instead of on Jan. 27 as 
previously announced. Miss Haskil] 
was scheduled to appear in Chicago on 
Jan. 12, in the Rumanian Legation at 
Washington three days later, and in 
Boston on Jan. 19. 


GIVE BIRTHDAY RECEPTION 


Mr. and Mrs. Hageman Celebrate Lat- 
ter’s Anniversary with Enjoyable 
Informal Program 


Receptions given during a season by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman have 
carried with them, aside from delightful 
evenings socially, performances by ar- 
tists prominently identified here and 
abroad. That given on the evening of 
Jan. 10 in their New York studio proved 
no exception to the rule, and those 
favored with invitations were given a 
musical treat—the occasion being the 
birthday anniversary of Mrs. Hageman. 
Among their guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartwell Cabell, Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Salmond, Thomas Petre, Mr. and Mrs. 
Waldo Warner, Mr. and Mrs. Levy, Mrs 
Henry Hadley, Robert Mainzer, Grace 
Burton, Archer Gibson, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Bierhoff, Miss Fuller, Mr. Dawson, 


Emilia Ros, Mrs. and Miss Hillyer, 
Geneve Cadle, Louise Lerch, Gerald 
O’Brien, Sam Franko, Mr. and Mrs. 


John Keith, Toscha Seidel, Viola Wood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Gange, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Osgood, Maurice Swaab, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mario Chamlee, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Berbecher and Harriet 
Irvine. 

The informal program brought forth 
solo and ensemble works. Beethoven and 
other trios for piano, violin and ’cello 
were given by Toscha Seidel, Felix Sal- 
mond and Mr. Hageman. Next came 
Brahms and Grieg sonatas for ’cello and 
piano, which won deserved applause for 
Messrs. Salmond and Hageman. Louise 
Lerch of the Metropolitan, sang “Depuis 
le Jour” from “Louise.” Lastly, Fraser 
Gange sang an interesting group of 
songs, concluding with duets in which 
his wife, Amy Evans, soprano, joined. 
The entire musical program afforded the 
guests an evening of genuine pleasure. 


Kraeuter Plays Christmas Music in New 
York 

Kar! Kraeuter, violinist, was engaged 
for a short recital before the service at 
the Madison Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on the morning of Dee. 26. 
This half hour’s program supplemented 
other Christmas music, heard by a good- 
sized audience with evident pleasure. 
The numbers were from the works of 
Brahms, Glazounoff and Grainger. War- 
ner M. Hawkins was at the organ. 





Alda, Valeriano, Spaeth, for 


Morning” 


The sixth and last of the De Segurola- 
Piza “Artistic Mornings” at the Hotel 
Plaza this season will be given next 
Thursday in the Grand Ball Room. The 
vocal soloists will be Frances Alda, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor. 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth will also appear 
- a piano-talk on “The Great American 

pera. 


“Artistic 


Rhoda Mintz Lists Mid-Season Partici- 
pants 


On the afternoon of Jan. 23 Rhoda 
Mintz, teacher of singing, will present 
six pupils in the mid-season recital in 
her New York studios, in her series of 
studio and radio recitals. Among those 
taking part will be Anna McCourt, Gaby 
Raquelle, Beatrice Proop, Lilliam Flos- 
bach, soprano; Milton Yokeman, tenor, 
and Jerome Noto, baritone. 

Melchior Will Give Aeolian Recital 

Lauritz Melchior, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give his 
only New York recital this season on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, in Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. Melchior has been engaged 
at Covent Garden for the month of May 
to sing in “The Ring” and “Parsifal,” 
and for the Bayreuth Festival this 
summer. 


Josten to Present Monteverdi Work 
Again 


The Yale School of Music has invited 
the music department of Smith College 
to give a performance of Monteverdi’s 
opera, “L’Incoronazione di Poppea,” 
which had its first American production 
last April in Northampton. The musi- 
cal direction is in the hands of Werner 
Josten. 


Announces Second Aeolian 
Recital 


Leonid Kreutzer will give his second 
piano recital on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
29, in Aeolian Hall. The program will 
include a group of Brahms, the ““Moon- 
light” Sonata of Beethoven, Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” and a group of Chopin. 


Kreutzer 
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‘Malheurs d’Orpheée” Is Among Modern W orks | 


to Be Given American Premiere by Pro-Musica | 
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Settings for the First and Third 








Mina Who Will 


“Eurydice” 
HREE works by Amer- 
ican and French com- 
posers-——the prelude and 
second movement from 

Charles E. Ives’ sym- 
phony for orchestra and 
pianos, Debussy’s “Musiques pour ‘Le 
Roi Lear’” and Darius Milhaud’s 
chamber-opera, “Les Malheurs d’Or- 
phée”—will be presented for the first 
time in this country at the Interna- 
tional Referendum Concert of Pro- 
Musica on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
29, in the Town Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Goossens and Darius 
Milhaud. 

The symphony of Mr. Ives, his fourth, 
was written for the most part in 1910 
and was completed about ten years ago. 
The composer, who studied with Horatio 
Parker at Yale, has shown an individual 
manner of musical thought. Some of 
his larger unpublished works employed 
polytonal and atonal devices, with quar- 
ter tone experiments, several years be- 
fore these innovations became so well 
known as they are today. His music, it 
is said by those who are familiar with 
it, reflects an introspective and philo- 
sophic temperament in its closely knit 
logic and its avoidance of sensuousness. 


The esthetic of this 


Hager, Sing Role of 








program sym- 
phony is the same as that to be found 
in many tonal masterpieces — the at- 


tempts of man to answer the riddle of 
existence. Questions are asked in the 
brief and wistful prelude, and diverse 
answers of life are represented in the 


Acts of Darius Milhaud’s Chamber-Opera, 


Village in La Carmague. 


movements. The pre- 
lude is scored for strings, voices, trum- 
pet, celesta, piano, with a distant choir 
of harp and muted strings. The first 
movement, a fugue, is an expression of 
the reaction of life into formalism and 
ritualism. 

In the second movement, which is to be 
given at this concert, the spirit of com- 
edy prevails. Hawthorne’s “Celestial 
Railroad” has been suggested as a lit- 
erary parallel. An easy, diverting and 
worldly progress through life is con- 
trasted with the trials of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim. The texture of the music is 
threaded with themes derived from old 
hymn tunes, frequently used in the pen- 
tatonic scale, and there is continual 
struggle between the hymns and themes 
suggestive of secular delights. The fan 
tasy ends with an interruption of reality 

Fourth of July in Concord. The move- 
ment is scored for strings, flutes, piccolo, 


three succeeding 


clarinets, trumpets, solo cornet, trom- 
bones, bells, percussion groups, solo pi- 
ano and a second piano used orches- 
trally. The solo piano part will be 


played by E. Robert Schmitz, with Ma- 
rion Cassell and Elmer Schoettle at the 
second piano. 

The most striking feature of this mu- 
sic is its rhythmic complexity. There is 
a simultaneous use of quasi-independent 
rhythms on four and five planes, the 
clash between them producing a kind of 
rhythmic dissonance. 


Debussy’s “ 


Debussy’s incidental music for “King 
Lear” was written for a performance of 
Shakespeare’s drama in the Odéon. The 
performance was not given, but the 
score was completed and laid away. The 
fact that a piano version was later pub- 
lished by Durand indicates that the com- 
poser approved of the work. 

There are two movements—“Fanfare”’ 
and “Le Sommeil de Lear”—the former 
scored for three trumpets, four horns, 
two harps and tympani, and the latter 
for two flutes, four horns, harp, tympani 
and strings. The music was twice per- 
formed in Paris last year (in ie ic en 
and November) by the Colonne and Pa 
deloup orchestras. 

Milhaud’s “Les 


King Lear” 


Malheurs d’Orphée” 
was written at the request of the Prin- 
cess de Polignac, who commissioned 
“Socrate” from Erik Satie and “El Re- 
tablo de Maese Pedro” from Manuel de 
Falla. In its reduced dimensions—it em- 
ploys only twelve voices, and takes less 
than forty-five minutes in performance 
—it is comparable to the early Italian 
“opera di camera.” The opera was first 
performed last spring in the Théatre 
Royal de la Monnaie in Brussels, with 
John Charles Thomas as Orpheus and 
Lina Bianchini as Eurydice, and it was 
repeated in the autumn of the same year. 
It has been given in Paris, Lille, Rouen, 
Nice and other cities of France. 
Armand Lunel, the librettist, has en- 





“Les Malheurs d’Orphée,” as Presootéd in the Theatre 
Right: 














Interior of Orphec” Home 
deavored to bring the ancient legend of 
Orpheus closer to modern sympathies 
eliminating the supernatural elem 
and emphasizing the simple human 
qualities of the story. The locale of the 
little opera is. La Carmague, the marshy 
region between the two branches of the 
river Rhone in Southern France. Thers« 
in a small village, the mythical enchan 
ter of wild beasts is pictured as a rural 
bone-setter, apothecary and _ veterina 
rian, who has won the gratitude of ani 
mals both domestic and feral by his car« 
for their ailments and injuries. Furydic 
is a Gypsy girl, a member of a wander 
ing troupe which has encamped nearby 
At the opening of the first act, the 
villagers, personified by the farrier, the 
wheelwright and the basket-maker, re- 
proach Orpheus because he neglects their 
affairs and spends so much time in the 
wilderness caring for the beasts. Their 
resentment increases when Orpheus tells 
them that he has fallen in love with 
Eurydice and is going to make her his 
wife. They are angered because his 
choice has fallen upon a stranger in- 
stead of a local woman. When he per- 
sists in his determination, they drive 
him from the village. Hurydice, on her 
side, is cast off by her family, who op- 
pose her marriage to a villager. 


Friendly Animals 


The second act finds the pair of lovers 
in a forest refuge, where they are 
guarded by the friendly bear, boar, wolf 
and fox, while Orpheus watches tenderly 
over Eurydice, who has been stricken 
with mortal illness. She commends her 
lover to the care of the beasts, and dies 
in Orpheus’ arms. The animals carry 
her body away for burial, chanting a 
dolorous strain. 

Heart-broken and desolate, Orpheus 
resumes his former occupation in the vil- 
lage. “Everybody believes that I am 
consoled,” he sings, “No one knows that 
my heart is bleeding—no one save my 
good friends, the beasts, and when they 
come to see me, they reproach me he 
cause I did not stay with them.” His 
musings are interrupted by the sound 
of angry voices. The Gypsy troupe has 
returned to the village, and the three 
sisters of Hurydice come to accuse Or- 
pheus of her death. 


After they have upbraided him in 
turn, the twin sister offers to replace 
Eurydice in his affections. When he re- 


fuses, they all three attack him with 
weapons, and as he expires with Eury- 
dice’s name on his lips, he has a dying 
vision of his beloved. 

E. L. T. Mesens, editor of the Bel- 
gian review, Music, declares that this 
score is “one of the most beautiful that 
Milhaud has written. The first aria of 
Orpheus has a touching and sincere 
posey; the melody, of a pastoral quality, 
is fresh, suave and emotionally con- 
vincing. 
without 


The close of the ‘second act is 
Milhaud’s most 


doubt moving 
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la Monnaie in Brussels. Left: the 








Who Will Take the Part of 
“Orpheus” 


Eric Morgan, 


page. In the third act the duet of Or- 
pheus and the twin sister is particular'y j 
remarkable, and the finale has a terribly 
tragic accent.” 

“Les Malheurs d’Orphée” will be 1 
sented by Pro-Musica in — for 
The part of Orpheus will be ng l 
Eric Morgan and the part of Ex ry 
by Mina Hager, while the minor ré 
will be taken by Greta Torpadie, Rosalx 
Mill ladiana Pazmor, John Paris 
IrvingiJackson and Dudley Marwick 


e~ 


Cresco Presents Tablet te Music Leader 


Cresco, Iowa, Jan. 
tablets are rarely erected to the mem 
of the living, but an instance of this 
in musical circles here is a bronze tal 
to Lauraine Mead. Miss Mead has b 
an outstanding figure in music circles 
this vicinity, and of the state as © 
for many years. When the project ws 
started to erect a memorial tablet. t 


memory of Anton Dvorak at Spillv 
Iowa, it was Miss Mead and her m 
club of Cresco which raised the fi 
money toward the fund, and she 
one of the prime workers in the m 
ment. In appreciation of her inter 
and her musical activities, coveri' 2 
many years, Mrs. L. B. Schmidt | 


Ames, representing the officia 
the State Music Association, and oth 
started a movement for a commem 

tive tablet in honor of Miss Mead. M 
Mead has just been presented with t 
bronze tablet, which is inscribed, 

love offering to Lauraine Mead from | 


board 


friends in appreciation of her unfaili:< 


service in the cause of music, Dec. 2 
1926.” B. C 
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